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1 LOOK BACK 


\^Being the reply of Shri K. M. Munshi to the felicitations given at 
his Diamcnid fubilee Celebrations held at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, under the Presidentship of Shelh Pranlal Devkaran Nanji, Chairman, 
Dena Bank, on Pans' S'uddh 15, S. Y. 200 (fanuary 7, 1947) his sixtieth 
birthday. ] 

I don't know really how to thank you. If I was speaking on some- 
thing other than myself, if I was addressing a court about other people’s affairs, 
if I was combating some one or something, I would have a lot to say. But I 
am crushed under the weight of your affection. The most appropriate medium 
of thanks for me would have been mauna ; but my silence has not the positive 
eloquence of a mute sage ; I must, therefore, rest content [with such speech as I 
can command. 

You say that I have reached my sixtieth year. It may be right. But 
I feel today as much a beginner as wdien I began. Like a rolling stone, which 
gathers no moss, I have gathered no knowledge, no experience, no wisdom ; but 
unlike the stone, I have gathered friends, a large accumulation of them. And 
I thank God for it. 

One of the volumes of my autobiography I have styled “ The Steep 
Climb’’. The whole of my life has been a steep climb ; a weak childhood to a 
tolerably good health at 60 ; from an eating house costing Rs. 5/- a month, to a 
comparative luxury; from complete obscurity to some recognition; from 
inability to express two sentences to about half a hundred* volumes in every 
branch of prose. But God has been great ; I have climbed, no doubt stre- 
nuously, J)ut laughing, playing, running; sometimes stumbling. On the way I 
have picked up flowers ; and every morn has brought me new joy. 

I have ceaselessly fought frustration, despair, inertia. I have fought 
evefy philosophy of life which I considered false. I gained success, but I was 
never happy with it. I made money, but I could not remain satisfied by 
making it all the time. I was popular in 1930 ; over a hundred thousand men 
came to receive me at the Victoria Terminus. I have been unpopular ; critics 
have called me a traitor to the country and to Gandhiji — the one Master 
whose affection and confidence I have cherished more than most things in the 
world. My writings have been admired and condemned. 

I am curiously made. I am indifferent to praise or blame. When 
people talk about me, I generally feel in the works of a motto on a college in 
Scotland; “They have said. What did they say? Let them. say.” But it 
is not the result of vanity ; this attitude has been Required by me by a long and 
strenuous struggle. In the words “indifferent to praise or censure” used 
by Shri Krishna, I have always found the greatest of all strength. 
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I have been like most men, concealing thoughts, often acting contrary 
to what I thought proper. But since the earliest day my memory can go back 
to, I have hated divergence between thought, word and deed, A mysterious 
Stream of faith and enthusiasm has arisen only in those few blissful moments 
when I found unity between them. Then only did I feel that there was 
no defeat over which I could not triumph, no sorrow over which I could 
not soar. 

But it was hard, ceaseless struggle to achieve a little of this unity. I 
yearned for strength and courage; and I was weak, sensitive and timid. 
I wanted my words to be like burning shafts; and I was shy, diffident, unable to 
speak well. I wanted hungering, all-absorbing love; and the life around 
me furnished no scope. I wanted that my Motherland should be powerful ; and 
I found her sons enslaved. I yearned to be a Rishi as my forbears were, and I 
was no more than a little Brahmin boy fastened to a fossilized religious 
and social groove. 

And like a child trying to catch the moon I struggled to project my 
world of imagination into reality. I yearned ; I dreamt ; I cried and struggled ; 
at times I tried to kill myself; and I worked. I was not a philosopher^ 
nor a man of great intellect. My heart only had passionate longings and my 
soul was full irrepressible tumult. Through vast foolish programmes of 
self-development, through laborious efforts to become what I called “the 
incessant wheel of work”, through creative w^orks of fiction, through childish 
efforts at crudely practised Yocja—l tried to bring unity to my imagination, 
word and reality; and naturally I made a mess of myself. 

Through this mess Something led me on. That Something was 
unattainable and yet roused high enthusiasm. Napoleon’s deeds, Dayftnanda's 
fiery gospel, S'ri Aravind’s prophetic vision threw light on this Something. 
Oft, it took the shape of a phantom, beauteus maid— a vision of beauty. And 
the beauty and strength which I missed in real life, I tried to create by 
imagination; and thus I gave them life in words. My passing experiences 
became piquant situations. My problems became heroes and heroines. My 
unspoken sentiments found a voice in their speech. Tanman was my vision 
of beauty ; Manjari of Oujaratno Nath was its grown up shape., Jagat, Kah, 
Muohhu,nd, Prithvi Vallabha, were the imaginary solutions of the problems I 
was struggling with. I was kicked by reality — the problem of poverty, the 
difficulty of making way in this hideous city of ours — and was shaped by it 
Sudarshana had a vision of the Mother as I wanted her to, free, and powerful, 
the mother of nations ; his disillusionment at the end was a cry of despair 
which came from my heart. 

On the one hand my imagination persisted in giving shape to my 
experirace and yearnings. On the other hand that Something impelled 
me by stern self-discipline in endurance and concentration— and 
dhyana. I tried to co-ordinate the two. The two words were remote from 
each other ; and the welding efforts were too w^ and phUdi^ 
Naturally I failed. 
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I gave myself up to writing romances and romantic plays. I almost • 
gave up the effort at attaining unity of thought, word and deed. But 
Yogasutra was there — my sacred recital day and night — practised mostly 
for worldly ends. Then I studied MaMhhWrata, this mighty Book of Life. 
It was in 1922, and I was shaken out of the self-complacency of a sucessful 
lawyer and author. 

That Something that was leading me on became a Pillar of Fire, 
though shrouded in smoke. Suddenly, as if under its magic influence, the 
vision of Beauty came into life. My dream became a reality and was 
yet more unattainable than a dream. Through those years of trial and torture, 
and with the aid of whatever little training I had in Yoga, I summoned all my 
powers to prevent the unattainable Beauty that had come to life again to 
vanish into an empty dream. The dream became a reality, unexpectedly, 
with appalling abruptness. In those moments of realization, two Truths, 
so fundamentally woven ^n the Aryan Culture, which I had never seen, 
so realistically, stood before my dazed eyes. 

My individual nature alone prescribed my way of life ; to pursue this 
way of life is the law of my being ; any other law for me is false and fraught 
with fear ; to be ready to die every minute to fulfil this law of life was my 
self-realization. 

The other Truth which I saw once for all rent for me the curtain 
which separated creative Art from creative Life. When my concentration 
on any object or experience was steadfast, vivid and intense, to the elimination 
of my consciousness of being myself, it became creative ; and creation 
followed. 

Shri Krishna and Patanjali, the great Masters, had taught these Truths 
to the world. It was given to me, a humble, worldly man, to capture in a 
little way their secrets in actual life. The vision of Beauty which I had 
intensely yearned became a living Reality. 

Tjhe Pillar of Fire was assuming definite shape as it led me on. It 
enveloped me often; at some rare moments it lifted me out of myself. 
Invariably, it destroyed the mists of sorrow and defeat and led me from 
darkliess unto 4 ight. 

The Pillar began to take shape. For a moment, it took the shape of 
Gandhiji. I saw, how the Truths which I had captured had come to life in 
him. Then one evening, under stress of highly charged imagination, I saw the 
Pillar of Fire in^ts blazing glory — just for a few moments. Its radiance blinded 
me. But in that moment my faith in Aryan Culture was reinforced 
million-fold. 

In its light I felt I understood the secrets of s'rl Aravlnd and 
Gandhiji, of Aryan Culture as an eternal, overarching phenomenon of life. 
Truth— compactness of word, thought and deed, — stood revealed as but a step 
to the Absolute Integration of Human Personality attained through a stern 
adherence to the Law of Moral Causation on which the order of Universe 
was structured. 
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But to understand a thing is one thing ; to concentrate on it is diffe- 
rent ; to realise it by creative concentration is quite different and immensely 
more diflBcult— so, so difficult 

I have tried to understand the phenomenon of Aryan Culture ; its 
spread, its trials, its triumphs, its eternal power. My English works Oujarata 
and Its Literature, The Aryans of the West Coast, The Imperial Ourjaras, 
Creative Art of Life, and BhagvadgUa and Modern Life, are but feeble attempts 
at studying the phenomenon. During this period, my imagination threw up 
Agastya, Vasishtha, Vishvamitra and ParashurSma — the embodiments of dynamic 
unity ; Lopamudra and Lomaharshiui, free, triumphant women, man’s equal 
and inseparable ; and their gigantic struggles to translate their personality into 
a world culture which is destined to survive till the end of life. I know the 
picture is but faint, inartistic embodiment of what I saw. How I wish I had 
the creative touch of a master artist — a Vyasa, a Homer, a Phedias, a Michel 
Angelo 1 

The Pillar of Fire has led me on in active life, often without my 
knowing it. Building up a tradition of law and order, the spread of the gospel 
of Akhand Hindustan, the constructive effort which has culminated in the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the little contributions towards restoring India to 

the free and mighty Arydvarta of our dreams, are but the materialisation of an 
urge, which is not mine but only lent to me. I know not why things have 
happened so. Day after day I feel, as the old time BhaJctas felt, like a monkey's 
brat; I am lifted by the Mother and carried wherever she wills, and am content 
to be so carried ; and 1 feel happy and joyous with a strength which is not mine. 

But I know — I feel — I am of earth, earthy. Effective integration of 
personality, without which great creation is not possible, is not for one like me. 
Attachment, fear and wrath have not been easy for me to control, much less 
to subdue. You say I have achieved something; but I know I have achieved 
nothing. I have tried to keep my gaze fixed on the Pillar of Fire, now distinct, 
now enveloped in a phosphorescent haze, and now and again lost fn a cloud. 

I have done nothing ; my endeavours are but the crude passing expression of 
the Radiance through the w'eak vehicle which I know I am. 



ARE SKANDAGUPTA AND PURUGUPTA 
IDENTICAL? 

By Ppof. JAGAN NATH 

The discovery of the Bhitari Seal of Kumaragupta in 1889 
raised many interesting problems, one of which was the relation 
which the two names Skandagupta and Purugupta bear to each other. 
While editing the seal, Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle emphatically denied 
the idea of the identity of the two names in the following words: — 
«It seems hardly probable that in such genealogies the same 
person would be called by different names. The probability, as I shall 
show further on, would seem to be that Puragupta is a younger 
brother of Skandagupta and succeeded the latter who died without an 
issue^”. However, later on Hoernle gave up this opinion, and 
suggested that Skandagupta and Purugupta were identical. The 
reason for the change of view has been set out as follows:-the Buddhist 
writer Paramartha, who was practically a contemporary of the events 
he relates in his ‘Life of Vasubandhu’, apparently makes Baladitya 
( i. e. Narasimhagupta ) to be the immediate successor of Vikrama^ 
ditya ( i. e. Skandagupta ) and ignores altogether the existence of 
Puragupta. The only conclusion that one can draw from that 
circumstance is that the two names Skandagupta and Puragupta 
neither of which occurs in Paramartha’s work belong to the same 
person whom Paramartha only mentions by the title of Vikrama- 
ditya*”. But these considerations which influenced Dr. Hoernle’s 
decision ^d induced him to propose the identification, are not really 
so weighty as to necessitate the identification. Vikramaditya is not 
the title of Qkandagupta only, but it was also borne by Purugupta, 
and it occurs on his coins®. Therefore, there is no conflict between 
the statement of Paramartha, and the Bhitari seal. Baladitya 
(Narasimhagupta) is actually the son of Vikramaditya (Purugupta). 

The discovery of the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragupta 
dated Gupta Sarhvat 154, and of Budhagupta dated G. S. 157, provided 
some further grounds in favour of the identification, as otherwise 
very short periods of rule would have to be assigned to Purugupta, 

1 JASB, Vol. 68 ( 1889 ), p. 93. 

.2 JRAS, 1909, pp. 128-29 

3 ■ Catalogue of the ooins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 134. Por a critioism of 
the view of Mr. S. E. Saraswati, see belov. 
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Narasirhhagupta and Kumaragupta*. The objections were only met 
by R. D. Banerji and Panna Lai who emphasised that the identifica- 
tion was impossible on numismatic grounds®. After these discussions 
there was a consensus of opinion that Skandagupta and Purugupta 
were two different rulers. Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
expressed a view which necessitates a re-examination of the problem. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has remarked, “There was a time when Mr. Allan’s 
reading of the name Puragupta on some coins held the field. But 
Mr. Sarsi Kumar Saraswati has correctly pointed out that the name 
is not Puragupta but Budhagupta.” ® 

However, the reading on the Hoey specimen is definitely 
Pura and it can never be Budha. Mr. Saraswati says that the upper 
letter has 's horizontal top stroke, and is, therefore, h and not p.” But 
we should see whether the horizontal top stroke is a mere top-mark 
made inordinately long or it is the upper bar of the square of 6. A 
careful examination will reveal that it is thicker at the left end. It 
is, therefore, evidently a top-mark, which has been lengthened. 
There are numerous examples of such lengthening and the consequent 
resemblance of p with h in the Gupta inscriptions, e. g. in lines 20-21 
of the Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, in lines 
1, 3, 6 and 7 of the Eran Boar inscription of Toramana, in lines 7 and 
10 of the Mandasor inscription dated 493 and 529, Malara Samvati, 
and in line 7 of the Mandasor Pillar inscription of Yalodharman etc, 
Allan was perfectly right in taking it as p. Now let us examine 
the lower letter. It has clearly got a top-mark, unless we are 
prepared to connect it with the upper letter and take it as the 
horizontal bar of the medial u. ^ 

But even in that case it will go against Mr. Saraswati’s view, 
for in Budha we require a short u. A long u can better fit in the 
name Putu. However, the small bar is really a top-mar'k. In dh of 
the 4th and 5th centuries-to which period the coin evidently belongs- 
no top-mark is to be found. It is purely a cylindrical form. Second- 
ly what Mr. Saraswati has taken as the right hand^ curve of dh 
is really a part of letter of the ‘ degenerated ’ marginal legend. 
Therefore, with no stretch of imagination we can make the letter a 
hh. It is plainly a vertical line with a top mark and therefore a 
clear r. The name on the coin is, therefore, Pura ( ru ) as read by 

4 of. R. C. Majumdar, /A, 1918, P. 165. 

6 ABORI, Ij pp. Y3-76, Hindustan Review, 1918, 

6 10, XI, P. 231 
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Allan, and the numismatic evidence relied upon by B, D. Baneiji 
and Panna Lai still holds the field.® 

We may go a step further and say that even if the coins 
attributed to Pura ( ru ) gupta by Allan, may be ascribed to Budha- 
gupta, the case for the identification still remains very weak. How 
are we going to explain the occurrence of the name of Purugupta on 
the official seals on the one hand, and of Skandagupta in the 
inscriptions and coins on the other. The seals of Narasirhhagupta, 
and Kumaragupta do not mention Skandagupta’s name while the 
inscriptions from the year 136 to 148 are absolutely silent about 
Purugupta. Hoernle rightly observed that, ‘it seems hardly probable 
that in such genealogies the same persons would be called by different 
names’. The case of Candragupta II is hardly a parallel. It stands 
on a distinctly different footing. It is only in the Vakataka records 
that we find his name Devagupta. In all Gupta genealogies and on 
his awn coins the name is uniformly given as Candragupta or in the 
abbreviated form Candra. 

Another argument frequently relied upon by the present 
protagonists of the identification is the occurrence of the expression 
padamudhyata with the name of Purugupta. It is contended that 
padamudhyata was used only where the succession was immediate, 
as a different ex'pres 8 ion-tat 2 )ada-parigrhita has been employed in 
the case of Candragupta II, who was not the immediate successor of 
his father Samudragupta®. However, this contention is neither 
borne out by epigraphic nor by literary usage. Literally parigrhita 
and anudhyata convey the same meaning, i. e. ‘favoured.^®’ If any 
distinction is sought to be made it will go against those who uphold 
the identifecation on this ground. Parigrhita, also means ‘consented 
to’, ‘admitted’, ‘accepted’, and its use with the name of Candragupta 
WouM show tliat he was the nominee of Samudragupta, and, therefore, 
his immediate successor, which he actually was not. In the inscrip- 
tions also we find the expression padamudhyata used for persona 
dilffier than immediate successors. For example in the Bengal 
Asiatic Soci^y Plate of Vinayakapala, dated V. D. 981, he is 
described as the padamudhyata both of his father Mahendrapala and 

8 It should also be noted that Hoey coin is not the only known coin to 
Furugupta. Mr. B. D. Banerji has referred to two other ooini in 

' Private Oolleotions at Gaya. ABORT, I, pp. 73-76. 

9 Of. Krishna Dev, El. XXVI, pp. 237-38. 

JO On this point there has been a controversy between Brs. B. C. Sircar 
-and B. K. Ghosh in the Indian Culture, but the literary references from 
Kilid&sa and Bhavabhdti, clearly aupport By. Siroar’i view. 

2 ft. *!r. 
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his brother Bhojadeva ■whom he had actually succeeded. Now we 
find here, that although Vinayakapala was not the immediate 
successor of his father Mahendrapala, but came to the throne some 
years later after the reign of Bhojadeva, he is still described as 
Mahendrapaladeva-pada-mudhyatah. Therefore the use of the phrase 
padcmudhyata with the name of Purugupta does not make him the 
immediate successor of Kumaragupta I and for that reason identical 
with Skandagupta“. 

Mr. Krishna Dev refers to the evidence of the Mafiju^rimQla- 
kalpa where the S. initialled ( Skandagupta ) is called vividhakhyah 
( having many names ), and his successor is Balakhya ( i. e. Baladitya ). 
As Baladitya is the son of Purugupta according to the seals, and of 
S according to the Manjusrimulakalpa Mr. Krishna Dev presumes 
that Purugupta and S ( kandagupta ) must be identical. But the 
evidence of the Manjusrimulakalpa is open to several objections. 
Firstly, it calls Balakhya ( or Baladhyaksa according to some MSS ) 
as the younger brother ( anuja ) or successor of S and not his son. 
Secondly, if Purugupta was another name of Skandagupta, it must 
have been more well known than his other names because we find it 
used in the official seals. But the Mufiju^rimulakalpa does not at 
all seem to be aware of this name. It mentions instead the name 
Devaraja, Had Purugupta been another name of Skandagupta the 
author of the Manjusrimulakalpa would not have omitted it and even 
Devaraja. Moreover the account of the Mafijusrimulakalpa is neither 
exhaustive nor accurate. It does not mention Budhagupta who was 
certainly a grandson of Kumaragupta I and ruled shortly after 
Skandagupta from 157 to 176 G. S. It knows nothing about Hama* 
gupta, V?iinyagupta or Visnugupta. It is too much to believe 
with Mr. iKrishna Dev that U-initialled king of Mafijusrimulakalpa is 
Vi^^ugupta. According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, XJ stands for Bddha- 
gupta. The text of the MafijuSrimulakalpa is so obscure and 
unreliable that it is not fit to be made the basis of sound historical 
Conclusions. We can understand its account only in the light of the 
information obtained from the inscriptions. Any problems left 
unsolved by the epigraphic evidence cannot certainly be solved with 
the aid of a text of so uncertain value. It will be just like determi- 
ning once unknown quantity with the aid of another unknown quality. 

11 Ihere is no difference in the import of the two phrases padamudhf/ata 
and padaparigrhita. The nse of the latter with the name of Candratiapta 
ZI is simply due to the choice of the clerk who first drafted the Qnpta 
genealogy for Candragnpta's records. Once the form wm‘ officially 
a^opted^ It was IwQiid to l^omc Stereotyped in e<ram of 



A Fresh Interpretation of the words “Ristika-Pitinika” 

of 

As’oka’s Inscriptions 

By Shri Buddha-Prakash 

The expression “Ristika-Pitinika” occurs in the fifth Rock 
edict of A^oka. In the Girnar version of this edict the form used 
is “ Ri§tika-Petenikanaiji ”, while in Dhauli Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
serha versions it is respectively “ Lathika-Pitenikesu ”, “Ra§tikanam 
Pitinikanam ” and “ Ratrika-Pitinikam In interpreting this word 
scholars have exhausted their knowledge and ingenuity but so far 
no settled interpretation has been found out and a battle of wits is 
perpetually raging on its true intention and meaning. Hultzsch sugges- 
ted that Rathikas or Rastrikas might refer to the people of 
Kathiawar because of the fact that its governor is given the title 
of Ra§trlya in the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman. At another 
place he equates Rathikas with the people of the Punjab known 
as Srattas in old texts and designated as Arattioi in the Periplus. 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. I, p. XXXVIII). Sfenart 
thought the Rathikas as deriving their name from the territory 
now known as Saurastra, and Lassen from that of Lata. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar on the basis of the words ‘Maharathi’ in some inscriptions 
of the Satavahana period connected the Ri§thikas with Maharastra 
and the Marathis. G. H. Ojha conjectured that Rattha, Ratra or 
Ra^t^ corrupt forms of Rastra which might have been the 
name of some territory adjoining or adjacent to the present Maha. 
ra§trA. (A^pka ki Dharmalipiyan (in Hindi p. 51). Dr. D. R 
Bhandarkar, on the other hand, considers Ris'tika to be an oflScial 
designation rather than a tribal name, and R. K. Mookerjee and 
A. C. Woolner leave the question open (As'oka, Gaekwad Lectures 
p. 140; Aloka: text and glossary Vol. II, p. 127). 

Likewise the real import of the word Pitinika is most 
disputed. G. H. Ojha (ibid p. 51) and Woolner (ibid p. 113) 
interpret pitinika as the inhabitants of Paithan or Prati?thana on the 
Godavari. D. R. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, takes this word 
as a variant of Pettajjiaka, occurring in Ahguttara NikSya III, 70 and 
300,* which the commentator explains as meaning hereditary officers. 
This equation Pitinika ^Petta^aka is rejected by Michelson as 
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“ defying known phonetic shifts”. He thinks that Pitinika is derived 
from PaitraySnic (JAOS 46 ; 257). 

All these interpretations and explanations are merely conjec- 
tural based on no literary, linguistic or historical grounds. Whether 
there were any tribes known as Ristikas and Pitinikas is shrouded 
in mystery, and no reference made to them is traceable in any record 
of Indian history save these A^okan inscriptions. 

Hence we have to ransack the early literature of this country 
in order to assess the real significance of these words. Further- 
more, in attempting their interpretation we have to look to the 
context in which they are used and seek their meaning with reference 
to the same. 

The word Ratthika-Pettaijika, Pali forms of Ristika-Pitinika 
are used in the “ Padhaniya-sutta ” of Ahguttaranikaya 6, i, 2, 7., 
The relevant passage may be translated as follows : — 

“ Then Brethren 1 from the Sthaviras to the neophytes, 
all sleep and snort soundly till sunrise. Then, what do you think, 
brethren I have you heard or seen a well-anointed and consecrated 
King enjoying the pleasurs of sound sleep ? 

“No, Master”. 

“Well! Brethren! I have also not heard or seen a well- 
anointed and consecrated King: enjoying the pleasures of sound sleep. 
What do you then, think, brethren ! have you heard or seen a 
Ma}{hika, Pettcmaha, Sendpatika, Gdmagdmika or Poogagdmika en- 
joying the pleasures of sound sleep ? 

“No Master”. 

Explaining this passage the commentator in his Atlha Katha 
gives ‘hereditary’ as the meaning of Pettanaka, which Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has accepted. But the impropriety of thj^ interpreta- 
tion and its unsuitability to the context is apparent on the very 
surface. Here the Buddha is enumerating administrative oflScial’s 
order of grade. He begins with the King and ends with the village 
ofiScer (Gamagamanika). His meaning is that people engrossed in 
political, administrative and worldly affairs do not get the pea e of 
mind which an ascetic enjoys. Hence Ratthika and Pettapaka are 
necessarily officers coming under the King in the administrative 
cadre. Pettapaka here stands as a noun and purports to designate a 
special officer as others like Sendpatika, Gdmagdmanika and Pooga- 
Gdmanika. do. To think that it means hereditary is improper in 
regard to the aforesaid context and defies the grammatical position of 
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the word. It is a general name for a class of official. But before 
ascertaining the true character of these officials it is essential first to 
find out the correct import of Ratthikas. 

Ratthika is the Pali-form of Rastrika and is derived from 
R 3 .?tra. Ra§tra means a kingdom, realm, empire, state and also 
district, territory, country and region ( Apte : The Practical Sanskrit 
English Dictionary p. 802 ). In Indian administrative terminology 
Rastrika or Rastrlya invariably means a governor. In the Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaman, we read of Pusyagupta who was the 
governor of Kathiawar under Candragupta Maurya and of the 
Greek King Tusaspa, who held that port under A^oka. Both of 
these governors are given the appelation of Rastrlya. In later times 
the word Rastrlya continued to have the same meaning. When 
kingship became an autocratic and hereditary family affair and when 
government became the hot-bed of intrigues, assassinations, rivalries 
and conflicts, these important posts were distributed amongst the 
nearest relatives of the reigning sovereign. Usually the brothers-in- 
law of the kings were Ra§triyas or governors of the state-provinces 
(cf. Mricchakatikam Act 9: Rastrlya-lyalah ; Abhijfiana^akun- 
talam. Act 6: S'rutarh ra§trlyamukhadyavadangullyaka-dars’anam). 
Thus Ra§thika, Rathika, Rastrika or Ristika, coming next to the 
king, means the provincial governor. 

Next to the Ratthika and third from the king is the Petta- 
ipaka. He must, therefore, be an official holding a post lower than and 
subordinate to that of Ratthika. In other words, he must be presiding 
over a territory less in extent than a Rastra, that is to say, a muni- 
cipality, a township or a city. In fact the word for city as distin. 
guished from a village is Pattana, ( cf. Malvikagnimitrara, Act I 
Pattane vidyamane’ pi Grame rtuapariksha ) from which the word 
Pattanika is derived, meaning the city officer. This word Pattanika 
is corrupted as Pettapaka just as the word Pattana was later on 
corrupted as Patapa following an irregular course of grammatical 
transformation. Thus Pettanaka means a city-magistrate, the 
equivalent of a modern collector. Equal in rank with him was the 
superintendent of local police and armies (Senapatika), the suffix 
“Ka” is a suggestion of his being subordinate to Senapati, the 
Commander-in-chief of state forces. Below them both was the 
village officer ( Gamagamapika ) and the head of other social associa- 
tions (Pflgagamapika). Thus the entire picture of administration 
is portrayed before the mind’s eye. 
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In Anoka’s inscriptions too the words Ri§tika-Pitinika mean 
governors and collectors. The passage containing them reads as 
follows : “ To savapisandesu viySpata dhammadhithanaye dhamma- 
vadhiye hitasukhaye eha dhammayutasa yonakaihbojagandharesu 
ristikapitinikesu. Ye Vapi Afifle aparanta bhatamayesu" and should 
be translated in this way: “They ( dharmamahamatras ) have been 
appointed by me in all sects for the maintenance and progress of 
dharma and for the welfare of religious people ; and (they have been 
appointed by me) among the governors and collectors of the Greek, 
Kambojas and Gandharas and among the officials of other frontier 
peoples”. Thus it is clear that A^oka deputed his moral overseers 
among the governors and collectors who were the linchpins of 
administration and upon whose enlightenment the moral conduct 
and character of the people mostly depended. 



The Varuoa Hymns in the Rgveda 

By Dr. V. M. Apte 

One of the approches to the stupendous task of producing 
an English translation of the whole of the 3 .gveda, which takes 
note of the great advance in Rgvedic research, made since the 
publication of the complete English translations of the Rgveda by 
H. H, Wilson (in 6 vols., London 1850-88) and by R. T. H. Griffith 
(in two vols., 2nd edn. 1896-7, Kotagiri, India) — performances very 
creditable in their own days — would be for a number of scholars 
to attempt it in parts^ be it independently, at different places and 
at different (but not too widely separated) times. Fortunately 
the Rgveda lends itself naturally, almost ideally, to such a treatment 
through its groups of hymns to various deities and so we have 
already English translations of hymn-groups like the ‘Hymns 
to the Maruts ’, by F. Max Muller (Sacred Books of the East, 32), 
the ‘ Hymns to Agni (Mapdalas I to V)’ by H. Oldenberg (SBE 46), 
‘Hymns to Usas’ by A. A. Macdonell, (JRAS 1932), the ‘Indra 
Hymns (Mapdalas II to VIII)’ by Prof. H. D. Velankar, etc. 
The following is an attempt in the same direction, being the first 
instalment of an English translation (with notes) of the Hymns 
to Varupa including those to Mitra and Varupa and those to Indra 
and Varupa i. e. about 40 hymns in all. 

In addition to the usual list of abbreviations, such for 
example, as are included in the ‘ Directions to contributors to the 
History of India to be published by the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti ’ 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 7 ) the following may be noted:— 

1 ) Oldenberg = ^Igve da, textkritische und exegetische Noten 
*(1909 & 1912). 

2) Geldner — Der Rgveda, iibersetzt und erlSutert (Erstef 
Teil), 1923. 

3) Grassmann = W6rterbuch zum Rgveda. 

4) Bloomfield = IJgveda Repetitions, HOS. Vols. 20 & 24. 

5) Ludwig==Der Rgveda, iibersetzt von A. Ludwig, 6 vols. 
(Pr^ag. Leip. 1876-88). 

6) BR = The St. Petersburg Dictionary by Bohtlingk and 
Roth. 

y) BSS=« Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. 

[ Although Oldenberg makes out a very plausible case against 
the splitting up of the hymn I. 24. 1-15, we may for all practical 
purposes treat the compact group of verses 6.15 sacred to Varupa, 
as a separate hymn, preceded as it is, by verses sacred to Agni (1-2) 
and to Savitr ( 3-5 ). ] 
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TRANSLATION. I 24.(6) 

Neither thy royal power, nor (thy) strength, nor (thy) spirit, have even 
the flying birds attained to (the end of); nor (have) these Waters moving 
unremittingly, nor (have) those who overpower the monstrous might of Vita 
(attained to the end thereof). 

NOTES L 24. (6) 

(b) That apuK is equivalent to dniam apdk is shown by I. 167. 9^; X. 64. 

3. The meaning of the phrase is elucidated by the parallel expression : dadharmti 
in I. 165. 6®^. (d) It is not impossible that these are the mountains as suggested 

by Ludwig, since, has the sense of ‘to reduce, violate or damage*. Geldner 

proposes that they are the horses of Indra. In my opinion, the suggestion of 
Olden berg ( who compares tiAia^-pramiyah in IV. 68. 7 ) that they may be the same 
as those referred to in I. 25. 9^^ is very happy, for the reason that Varuna is described 
in I. 25. 7 & 9 as knowing ( and therefore as superior to ) ‘the track of the birds 
flying through the firmament and the track of the ship* and as knowing the pathway 
of Vata, just as in our verse, he is described as superior to the flying birds, the 
Waters and to ‘those that surpass the might of Vata*. That these again are the 
Maruts is rendered very probable by V. 58. 7 which tells us that the Maruts yoke 
the Vatas (winds) as steeds to their chariot-pole. 

TRANSLATION I. 24.(7) 

In the bottomless (region), King Varuna sustains erect the crown of 
the Tree, (Varuna) of hallowed power; downwards do they (the rays) tend, 
upwards is their bottom. In us may the rays be established. 

NOTES 1. 24. (7) 

The spectacle of the rays of light branching downwards, from a source 
high up in the sky gives rise to this poetic image ef a tree, wherein can be res 
cognised the characteristics of the Nyagrodha (lit. ‘growing downwards*) tree-Ficu* 
Indica-which though not mentioned by name in the RV [ as the sister tree, the 
A^vattha ( Ficus Religiosa ) is ] seems to be thus known. The Gnbhila Grhyasutra 
(IV. 7. 24) mentions the Nyagrodha as Varuna*s Tree and the Visnusahasranama 
in the Mahabharata ( Anusasana Parvan, 149) mentions a ‘Varuna Tree’,' among the 
thousand names of Visnu. (d) The rays are (the mainspring of the vitality) of 
the people {jdndndrh ketdvah) and sink low at the approach of evening (I. 191. 4®). 

TRANSLATION 1.24. (8) 

King Varuna has made a wide path for the Sun, (for him ) to go along ; 
for the footless he has made feet, to set (them) down and (he is) the exerciser 
6f even ( cid ) the heart-hitter. 

NOTES I. 24. (8) 

( c ) The accent of apdde shows it to be not the Loc. but the Dat. Sing. o£ 
apdd, which is most probably to be referred back to the Dative surydya in ( b). It 
was necessary not only to make a path for Surya, but also to endow him with feet, 
to tread thereon. ( d ) Geldner’s suorgestion that the hrdaydvidh ( ‘heart-hitter* ) is 
Rudra, in conformity with AV. 6. 90. 1 is quite plausible. I, however, believe it to 
be more probable, in view of the following verse^ that it refers to the hrd-^ogd ( ‘bea#t- 
affliction*) mentioned in I. 50. 11, which Varuna, who commands the services of the 
physicians (or ‘medicines*) is preeminently competent to remove. 
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TRANSLATION L 24.(9) 

A hundred; O King, a thousand healers are thine ; wide and deep may 
thy good-will be 1 Drive far (and) away [paracdih} Nirrti ; loosen 

from us any ( cid) sin committed (by us). 

NOTES I. 24. (9) 

(a) This is the only passage where Grassmann assigns the meaning 
‘Heilmittel’ ( ‘medicines’ or ‘remedies’ ) instead of ‘healers’ or ‘physicians* to the 
word, hhiadj but this is not necessary. The word may mean even here ‘physicians/ 
because the Waters are called hhisdjah in VI. 50. 7. and they belong to Varuna who 
is their lord. ( c) pardcdih: the Instr. Plu. (in fact, the only form) of pardcd used 
adverbially. It is interesting that in four out of the six occurrences of the word in 
the BV, it is found by the side of durS or the synonymous drd\ Nirrti: [lit. ‘exit* 
( from the right path )] is not merely ‘destruction, sin or evil* personified. It is 
something more physical and concrete. In I. 117. 5. we hear about ‘the Sun dwelling 
in darkness, as if he were asleep in the lap of Nirrti,^ In X. 161. 2. the lap of Nirrti 
is identified with the region of Mrtyu. X. 95, 14. specifies further the lap of Nirrti as 
the place where Pururavas will lie down — a prey to the wild wolves— after having 
fled to the farthest distance, never to return. In VII. 104. 9. consignment to the 
lap of Nirrti is proposed as an equally horrid alternative to ‘handing over to Ahi the 
serpent’ (cf. X. 18. 10 also). VIL 58. 1 speaks of the ‘Maruts mounting up to the 
firmament from the bottomless (abyss) of Nirrti. Nirrti, then, is the abysmal region 
of darkness, dissolution and punishment, associated with Mrtyu and Yama — a sort 
of remote nether region or rdjas^ through which the sun moved during the night, 

TRANSLATION 1 . 24.(10) 

Yonder stars (rksah), set on high which show (themselves) at night, 
have gone somewhere by day; the moon goes by night, illumining the 
inviolable vratas of Varuna. 

NOTES I. 24. ( 10) 

(a) rkHith has also been interpreted (Bloomfield, BE, 58) as “bears** (the 
seven stars in the constellation of the Great Bear). In the RV, the word moans 
both star * as Here and ‘ bear * ( V. 56. 3 ). ( c ) <k ( d ) : I prefer to take viedkaiat as 

transitive in sense here, as it is in the only two other passages of its occurrence 
(VIIL 91 2; X. 86. 19), and like prdcAkaiat in IV. 53. 4. As regards vratdf in my 
monograph *^AU about Vratd tn ike IRgveda^^ (BDCRI Vol. Ill), I have shown 
that the word fs to be derived from Jvrt rather than from Jvr and has the 
primary meaning; (1) ‘Turning, movement, course or passage ‘and the secondary 
meanings such as (2) ‘way, path, route, or track, (3) ‘sphere, realm. Jurisdiction*, 
(4) ‘law of movement*, (5) ‘ordinance, command* etc. Varuna has laid out the 
paths for the movements of the luminaries like the sun and the m,oon, along the 
jmd the moon goes along illumining them by night, as the sun does by day. 
A more oommon translation of ( 0 ) & ( d ) is : “ Inviolable are the laws of V aruna , 
the moon goes shining ( vic&kaktt^ as intransitive ) by night **• 

3 57T. Wk 
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TRANSLATION I. 24 (ii) 

(For) that I approach thee, worshipping with ( sacred spell ) ; 

the sacrificer aspires (after), with oblations [namely, the consummation 
implied in the prayer]: Be thou unestranged here, rob us not (of) our life, 
O far-famed one 1 

Notes I. 24. (11) 

(o) The suggestion (Geldner, Oldenberg) that hodhi can belong to Jhudh 
aUof is quite plausible. In fact, RV poets are quite up to such plays on words. 
Compare especially II 33. 15 ^ III 19. 5 and X. 100 1. 

TRANSLATION L 24. (12) 

That by day, that even by night, they tell me; (is indeed, what) 
this wish (of mine) tells (me) from the (bottom of my) heart: (namely) 
^^He whom S'unahs'epa (when) seized, invoked, that King Varuna may 
release us 

NOTES 1. 24. (12) 

(b) It is doubtful if, in VIIL 100, 5 [one of the two parallel passages 
cited by Geldner for the Ablative hrddh (rf) here], the Ablative is to be read 
agaimt the Padapatha which gives hrd6 (Dative), (c) All that the RV tells us 
about ^unahsepa (c^* Dog’s tail’) is that when he was captured (in the sense, 
‘made fast to three wooden stocks’) he invoked the Aditya Varuna (L 24. 13 ab)> 
that the Rsi of hymn T. 24 prays to King Varuna for the release of ^unah^epa 
(and himself) from the ^fetters’ (I. 24. 12 cd ; 13 cd), and that Agni released 
^unahsepa when bound, from the ‘thousand’ (-fold) sacrificial post [i. e. ‘from 
the thousand sacrificial posts’ or ‘when bound (because bought) for a thousand (cows)’] 
since he toiled in the service of Agni (V. 2. 7ab). 

Similarly the Taittiriya (V. 2. 1. 3) and Kathaka (XIX. 11) Samhitas 
merely tell us that he saved himself from bonds when seized by Varuna. It is 
only in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIL 13-18) and the 6ahkhayana ^rauta Sutra 
(XV. 20. 1 ff ) that the story gathers the following details 

^unahlepa (patronymic: Ajigarti) was bought as a victim by Rohita (the son of 
King Hariscandra) to indemnify himself because his father had promised him 
(Rohita) as a sacrifice to Varuna. ^unahsepa was then bound to the stake but 
was ultimately released through his •prayers which are supposed to he recorded in 
the RV-hymns: I. 24-30, the so-called Sunahsepa cycle of hymns. 

TRANSLATION 1 . 24 ( 13 ) 

Since (hi), S'unahs'epa, seized (and) bound to three wooden stocks 
has called to Aditi's son (Varuna), may King Varuna deliver him; may the 
Wise, the Undeceived (Varuna) disentangle the fetters. 

NOTES 1. 24(13) 

(a) ahvat (here and in V. 12c. ) is 3. S. a. acrist of Jhu, to call, (b) 
Aditi is the mother of Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Bhaga, Dak§a and Amsa (six 
Adityas only being mentioned thus by name in 11. 27.1.). The total number, 
however, is once said to be seven (IX. 114. 3.) and once eight (X. 72. 8), Mfi.rt&nda 
being the eighth. Varupa, the chief of the Adityas, is meant when one god alone 
is mentioned as an Aditya. From IV. 32. 23, it appears probable that wooden 
yoke-poles (drupadd ) were used as posts for binding criminals, 

Is it possible that they were also used as saorifiioial posts, to which sacrificial 
vietima were tied ? 
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TRANSLATION L 24(14) 

We seek (imahe) O Vanuia, (to calm) down (dva) thy anger with 
adorations, (to calm it) down with sacrifices ( and ) oblations ; ruling over US| 
0 Provident Asura, O King, loosen (from us) the sins committed (by us), 

NOTES 1. 24. (14) 

( a ) & ( b ) The idiom : dva with Imahe [ lit, ‘we approach ( thy anger ) 
down’] is to be noted; cf. VIT. 58,5^. ( 0 ) ^ 5 ^ means to ‘rule over’ or ‘dwell* 

according as it follows the class (ksayaii) or the ad class (kseti), asura: 
Dr. Dandekar (Asura Varuna^ ABOltl XXI) has given the best explanation (in 
my opinion) of this epithet as meaning the Being who possesses the highest amount 
of dsu regarded by the Primitives as a supernatural fluid investing the possessor 
with occult power, (d) The use of Jirath^ to loosen (of which iiirathah is the 
red. ao. Injunctive 2 sing) with ‘sins’, is exactly parallel to its use with fetters in 
the next verse and thus poetically suggests the metaphor that ‘sins’ are the ‘fetters’ 
( of the Soul ). 

TRANSLATION 1.24.(15) 

( Loose ) from us the uppermost fetter ( in an ) upward ( direction ), the 
lowest one (in a) downward (direction); loose off (vi) the middle (fetter), 
(And) so (dtha), may we abide in thy vratd, sinless before Aditi, O Son 
of Aditi. 

NOTES I. 24: (15) 

(a) & (b) are remarkably parallel to I. 25, 21. The two passages together 
describe the fetters of Varuna as three a,nd the method of release therefrom that 
they hint at, is very interesting. The top-most fetter was to be disentangled by 
being thrown upward (ud) i. e. off the head, (it seems) and the lowest one by being 
thrown down ( dva ) but the middle one could only be snapped apart ( vi ). It would 
be safe to conjecture therefore, that the three fetters were fastened round the nook, 
the waist and the feet, (c) ¥ or vr aid seethe note on the word in v. 10 above. 
( d ) Aditi is very frequently invoked to deliver from guilt or sin and like Varuna 
here, Agnij^IV. 12. 4) and Savitr (V, 82. 6) are besought to free the worshippers 
from guilt before (i. e., in the eyes of) Aditi. Aditi and A^aruna are more closely 
connected with the notion of release from sin than other gods, Aditi being as it 
were,* the formal ultimate arbiter, 

TRANSLATION 1-25(11) 

If ever (yat del), pray (hi ), we violate thy law, O god Varuna, like the 
vis', day after day, 

a NOTES I. 25. (1) 

(a) The point of the simile “like the vis” is uncertain. If the simile is to 
be technically correct, the upamdna (visahj must be exclusive of the upameya^ 
namely the speaker (the poet-priest) and the Yajamana with his kith and kin, on 
whose behalf he prays. Then viiah will have to be taken as denoting the third 
class of the Yedic polity, ‘the people or the clansmen’, [ as * distinguished 
frooj^^ the nobles (ksatra) and the priests (hrahman)^. Or vUah may mean 
‘subjects’ twhose violation of their King’s commands is compared to the violation by 
the priest and the noble ( »■ sacrificer ) of the laws of King Varuna. This comes to 
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the same thing, because the ‘subjects* proper of a King were ‘the people or folk* who 
formed the third class of Vedic society, the two higher classes not being counted as 
subjects. If, however, we do not insist {as well we may no% in the BV) on the 
flawlessness of the simile, viidh may be taken in the very broad sense of ‘human 
tribes*, ‘common people* or ‘ordinary folk*, as inVLU. 2^^: agnim h6taTam %laU 
yanjnSsu mdnuso viiak and in VIII. 23. 13^; VI, 1, 8**, and X, 80. 6*^ The 
translation, in this case, would be : ‘like the ( ordinary ) human folk, ( that we are ), 

TRANSLATION L 25.(2) 

surrender us not to the mortal weapon of the angry one; nor to the indi- 
gnation ( many&ve ) of the wrathful one. 

NOTES I. 25. (2) 

It is possible but quite unnecessary, (nay, awkward) to refer jihlldndsya 
and hr^dndsya to Varuna himself. The two adjectives suggest instruments of 
retribution-human or superhuman-which Varuna can avail himself of to punish a 
sinner. I. 24. 15, IV. 12. 4 and V, 82. 6 show that Aditi is the divine instrument 
of retribution or absolution-the final arbiter approached by the repentant sinner 
through Varuna, Agni and Savitr respectively. For the idea of retribution taking 
the shape of ‘ exposure * to the attack of a human enemy, compare VIII. 3. 2b : ‘ Do 
not cast us before the plotter* and I. 89. 8: “Whatever fiend roused by you 
( Maruts ) or by men attacks us ” and V. 3. 1 2 : ‘ May not Agni surrender us to him 
who does harm to us*. See also v. 14 of this very hymn. 

TRANSLATION. 1 . 25.(3) 

For mercy (upon us) would we unbind thy mind with praises, O 
Varuna, as a charioteer (should unbind) a horse (that is) bound; 

NOTES. I. 25. (3) 

The RV loves to dwell on the idea that the mind {mdnas) of the God is 
drawn ‘hitherwards* i. e. towards himself by the devotee (I. 84. 3; III. 37, 2) 
and then held fast by him (VII. 24. 2). It is mobile and may be anywhere 
(VI. 16. 17). X. 145. 6. speaks of the mdnas running eagerly (towards the speaker) 
like the mind of a cow towards her calf. So the ‘ unbinding * in our vftrse may be 
either from the body of Varuna or from the vicinity of some other rival devotee, 

TRANSLATION I. 25 (4) 

For {hi\ away fly my longings, for the search of (somkhing) better, 
as birds (fly away ) unto their nests. 

NOTES. L 26. (4) 

(a) It must be recognised here that hi joins this verse syntactically 
with the preceding one and that it is not possible to look upon eVery irca of this 
hymn, as an independent hymn as Bergaigne {"S^eeherehes but V hiutoire de la 
Samhitd du JR V) proposes to do. Prof. Paranjpe has shown with great plausibility 
(BSS. 68.3rd edn) that Bergaigne’s explanation (accepted by Oldenberg and Geldner) 
of vimanyavotk as ‘ ( prayers ) that turn away or calm ( thy ) anger *. is open to the 
objection that it is not well-established that vi gives a privative sense in the RV. He 
himself thinks that vi gives a sense of ‘diversity,’ when prefixed to words thajj are 
not verbal nouns and so proposes the meaning ‘(prayers) expressing, varwui 
longings*’ In my opinion, the explanation of the word given by BB and Orassmani 
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us an equivalent of manydvah [the prefix vl not materially changing the sense as 
In vijami and vimadhya] is strengthened by the following considerations here: (i) 
It is not very appropriate to associate the ‘ diversity of longings ’ with a fixed goal 
(^vasy&^isfaye ) ; (ii) The remarkably parallel verse 16th of this very hymn is a word- 
by-word paraphrase of v. 4th as it were ; dhitdyah corresponding to vimanyavah 
makes it almost oeratain that the latter word is equivalent to manydvah. 

( b) vasyd-istayei cf vdsya icchdn in L 1091. For the compound [a Tatpuru^a 
where before a verbal noun like isti, a nominal first member often appears with a 
case-ending, generally that which a corresponding verb would govern in a sentence] 
of divam^ispaye in VIII, 61. 7. vdsyah is the Aoo. sing, vdsyas the comparative of vdsu^ 

TRANSLATION. L 25 (5) 

When will we bring (towards us) Varuna, the Man, who has attained 
to (his) dominion, for mercy (on us)— [ Varmia ] the wide- visioned one ? 

NOTES. I. 25. ( 5 ) 

( a ) Sayana^s explanation of ksatrairiyam as balasevinam ( KsatrdT^ti irayati 
iii kaatrairlh ) suits this verse and the next (where tdt and didte together analyse, as 
it were, this compound here) most admirably. The subtle and elaborate argument 
of Prof. Paranjpe (op. cit ) against it, is not convincing enough. The form gaiji^airi 
( parallel to ours ) can be derived ( as he also admits ) from the root iri (I. P. ) as 
Panini and Katyayana followed by Sayana do. It is possible, of course, to interpret 
the compound also as (i) “the beautifier of ksatrd (iri or iri. 9, P = ‘to beautify*)” 
or as (ii) * deriving (his) beauty from (his) ksatrd*-~ 0 k Baliuvrlhi, in the manner of 
Oldenberg (S B E 46) who renders the compound agniiriyah in III. 26. 5 thus: 
“who possess the beauty of Agni” or “who receive their beauty through Agni”. 
The Professor's insistence on taking ksatrairih as a verbal noun only and nothing 
else, is more exacting than necessary. 

TRANSLATION!. 25 (6) 

That (tit ) very common (dominion), the Two (Mitra and Varuna) 
have attained; the Perceiving Ones (vinantd) do not fail (the man) who has 
worshipped*the upholder of vratAs, 

NOTES. L 25. (6) 

{dk) tdt can only refer (as Geldner points out) to 7satra-*^ in the kaatra* 
iriyam of the preceding verse— an attribute predominantly appropriated in the 
RV to Varuna (generally with Mitra). In addition to the three passages cited by 
Geldner (1. 136. 3, V. 66. 2; VIII 25. 8) which show the use of didte (twice) and 
(once) — both dual verb-forms— with hsatrdm^ I draw attention to the 
following important ones : — 

V. 67. 1 where the same verb is used with kaatrd. Very convincing is V. 62. 6, 
where sahd corresponds to our aamdndm. In III. 38. 5; VI. 67. 6 and V. 64. 6, 
h^atrA is used with forms of verbs like dhd, dhr and which are synonymous 
with the verb in this verse, namely : ami or ai, ksatrdm is the very special attribute 
of Mitra and Varuna. Their great ksatrd (for example) among the gods is spoken 
of, 1. 136. 1 and V 68. 3. The gods unanimously conferred the Ksatrd on Mitra 
and Varuj^a.(VI. 67. 5). Prof. Paranjpe’s objection that and samdndm ill suit 
is not valid. Finally he himself has been able to cite only two passages 
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where dSdte is used with barMh (which he proposes to understand by Idi here), 
in neither of which Mitra and Varuna figure [see 1. 144. 6 and VIII. 31. 6 quoted 
by him]l (b) In a paper entitled; ^ The root ven and its verh-forma in the "RY! 
[contributed to the Dr. A. B. Dhruva Memorial Volume], the writer has demonst^ 
rated that all the available Rgvedic evidence shows that the root ven [compare 
v&enaiti ( « ‘he sees* ), the Avestan equivalent of the verb-form venati of the BV 
Rt?en] means in the RV (i) primarily ‘to see, behold, observe, watch, attend to, 
(or) to be conscious of* in a physical sense and (ii) secondarily ‘to see, attend to 
or perceive etc., with the minds^ eye^ i. e., ‘to ponder over, mediate or consider* 
and that, it is hy no mmns necessary ( though not impossible ) to attach to it, the 
meaning ‘to long for* ‘to love* and also the opposite one ‘to be jealous of*, ‘to turn 
against* (someone), as is done, for example, in Grassmann*s Worter-buch. Thus 
our ^vinantd nd prd yucchatah^ becomes exactly parallel to X. 65. 5 b: — 
samrdjd] mdnasd nd prayucchatah\ (c) With regard to dhrtd-vrata here, it has been 
generally supposed, that this is the only passage in the RV where the epithet is applied 
not to the god but to the worshipper and the verse has been suspected therefore as a 
probable interpolation. The writer holds however that even here it is applied to 
Varuna, the construction being: ^ dhrtdvratdya (Vdru^aya) * «» ‘ One who 

makes offerings to or worships the dhrtdvrata (god Varuna)*. Such use of chastise 
with the Dative of the object of adoration is fairly common: — 1.74. % devdbhyo 
deva ddsdse; X. 65. 6 ; sd prahruvdryd vdrur^dya ddiuse; X. 113. 5: mitrdya vdruTiidya 
daiiise, Cf also I. 68. 6. It thus turns out that the epithet is applied inpariahly 
to a god and that god (or gods) is Varuna or, Mitra-Varuna or the Adityas generally, 
in 14 out of a total of 18 passages ; cf v. 8 below. 



Samaramiyainka Kaha of Haribhadra' 

By Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye 

UddyotanasQri, the author of Kuvalayamald (completed on aisfc 
March, 779 a. d.) was a disciple of Haribhadra; and any information he 
gives about his guru deserves our special attention. He speaks about his 
guru in the introductory verse of the Kuvalayamdla, thus :* 

^ 01 gqoft I 

Clearly this is a respectful reference to Haribhadra® who is well-known as 
virahdrika and who is proved to be the guru of Uddyotana. According to 
Uddyotana, then, Haribhadra composed Samaramiyanka Kaha which has 
been all along rendered into Sanskrit as Samara-mrganka Katha. 

The statement of Uddyotana is quite clear, and naturally various 
questions can be raised. Is it that Haribhadra wrote a Samara-mrganka-katha 
besides his famous Samardditya-kathd ; or is it that the phrase Samara- 
miyamlcd kahd only refers to the present Samardieca-kahd ? The first question 
has to he answered in the negative, because no other source, as far as I know, has 
attributed an additonal work, Samara-mrganka-katha by name, to Haribhadra. 
A comparison of the concluding verse of the Samardditya Katkd, which 
runs thus, 

^ ^ 11, 

with the verse of Kuvalayamdld, quoted above, hardly leaves any doubt 
that Uddyotana has the present Sarmrdicca-kuhd in view. As long as we 
render the title in Sanskrit as Samara-mrganka Katha, we will be forced 
to find out ^ow mrgdnka can mean aditya, and whether the Sanskrit language 
supplies any reference to the effect that mrgdnka did mean ‘sun’ as well, beside 
the normal meaning ‘moon’. Another suggestion that because a prince Samara- 
mrgaiika figures the 8th Bhava, Samara-mrganka Katha is another title of the 
SamarddityalcathS: is not quite convincing; for, Samara-mrganka is not the 
chief character in that story and there are many such names of incidental 
characters in this book. Samaraditya is the Hero whose earlier births are 

elaborately described in this work. 

— — » 

1 Excepting a few sentences which I have added here and there to explain some 
minor points raised by my scholar friends, this paper is practically identical 
with the one I read before the Prakrit and Jainism Section of the All-India 

* Oriental Conference, 13th Session, Nagpur. See the Summaries of Papers^ 
Nagpur 1946. 

2 I have on hand a critical edition of this Prakrit Campu based on the Ms. 
• material so kindly entrusted to me by AohSrya Jinavijayaji. I am 

quoting the above verse from a transcript. 

3 See Jacobi’s Intro, to his ed. of the Samar^icoakaM^ BI^ No. 169, Calcutta 1926. 
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There is no doubt that Uddyotana has in view the present Samarai* 
ccakahd; and as I shall show presently, the phrase samaramiyamkd hahd signifiei 
the same. But the various difficulties about this problem are due to the wrong 
Sanskrit rendering of this phrase, namely, Samara-mrganka katha. In my 
opinion, the real Sanskrit rendering should be Samara-mitarka katha, which 
means the story of Arka or Sditya, limited, qualified or prefixed by Samara, 
L e., the Samardditya-kathd, This habit of dividing the members of a com- 
pound expression, more usually proper names, by inserting words like ddi, 
anta, purva etc. is seen in some works. Some select illustrations from the 
Brhatkathdkos'a of Hariseiia* I have already noted; such as anunagaram 
Giripurwfcam=:Girinagara { 127. 126), paryddivrdjikd^2>arivrdjikd (76. 181), 
Edjopapadam = Rajagrham (9. i) etc. Haribhadra has used mita 

between Samara and Arka, The equation of arka with ainka can be 
explained. In Prakrit we have a similar phenomenon in Karkota-X:amfcogta 
(Hema. VIII. i. 26); in the Tiloyapannatti^ both akka and arhka are used for 
arfca (see VII. 295-96, 345-46); and the famous royal name Vikramanka is 
just a phonetic variation of Vikramarka, i. e., Vikramaditya. So we can safely 
conclude that Uddyotana's phrase Samara-miyamka kaha is to be rendered 
into Sanskrit as Samaramitarka katha, and it stands for the Samardditya 
katha of Haribhadra.® 


4 Singhl Jain Series 17, Bombay 1943, Intro, p. 101. 

5 Jivaraja Jaina GranthamalS, Sholapur 1943. 

6 I find that a note on this very topio is contributed by Muni ^rl PunyavijayajI 

to Freml Abhinandana Orantha (p. 424 ) which is lately published (Tikam- 
garh 1946 ). It is shown by Muniji on the authority of a salutation-passage 
from the Jaina Pratisthdvidhi (viz. ^ 0 

that saidnka means sun in this passage ; and therefore mrgdnka and aditya 
are isynonyms. Muniji has certainly brought forth an interesting passage 
to explain the title Samaramiyamka kaha, but this evidencS is open to 
various objections. First, we do not get saidnkdya aurydya aahasrakira^ya 
in which case alone iaidnka can be taken as a synonym for aurya; as it 
stands iaidhka^aurydya is a riddle to me, till we come across a mythical 
tale that disc of the sun has a mark of the hare. Secondly, iaidhka and 
mrgdhka are not really synonyms, though in view of two different stories 
about the spot on the moon they mean ‘moon*; and hence we must find a 
passage where mrgdhka means the sun. Thirdly, the authority of a cryptic 
passage from a ritualistic work, wherein sounds have more value than 
significance, is not as strong as that of a koia or a literary work. So to 
prove the contention that mrgdhka means aditya^ we must search for a safer 
authority. Muniji has used Samara-mayahkd and-miyahkd indiscriminately 
in his discussion ; but the Ms. material which I possess uniformly re^uis 
miyankd^ though both the readings aamara and aavara are noticed for the 
first part. Though our interpretations differ, the conclusion is the «aame 
that Samaramiyafik& kah& stands for the Samardditya kathd of Haii- 
bbadra* 



VASANTA VILASA 
The Revised, Collated Text 
By Prof. K. B. Vya» 

* Vascmta VUdsa Phdgu* is a singularly interesting pAagru poem 
of 0, 1400 V, S. It is remarkably beautiful as a poetic composition; 
it is also extremely important as a philological document. 

The poem was edited thrice by the late Diwan Bahadur 
K. H. Dhrtjva., but his method of unwarranted conjectural emendations 
has robbed his editions of much of their value. 

I, therefore, re-edited the poemin*l9l2 oh thebasis of two Mss, 
A and B, the latter of which was so corrupt that I had to base my 
text almost, entirly on the A Ms. After the edition was practically 
printed off, a,third Ms C from Patan came into my hands. As it came 
too late for collation with the other Mss all that 1 could do was to 
collect all its variants in an Appendix. 

The acquisition of the C Ms, which preserves a tradition, 
different from A and B, made it apparent that the text would have 
to be revised with its aid. I also felt that a properly collated text 
would help in elucidating many of the Vydsa-Kufas, which obscured 
the meaning at various places inspite of the copious explanatory 
notes. Accordingly, a revised, collated text was prepared along with 
an introduction, which throws further light on several important 
topics, anS a translation. The introduction and translation have 
appeared under the title ‘ Vasania VildsaPhdgu-A Further Study’ in 
the Journal cf the University of Bombay, September, 1946. The text 
had to be omitted for lack of space, but a few important readings 
were recorded there instead. The full text is now given below. 

It is reconstructed from all available material-Mss A B and C; 
the available verses of the scroll (S) found in the illustrations repro- 
duced in Mr. N. C. Mehta’s * Studies in Indian Painting’ and ' Gujarati 
Painting in the Fifteenth Century, A Further Essay on Vasanta VUdia 
the text given by D. B. Dhruva in * Gujarat S'dldpatra’ (S), April- 
August, 1892^, which from its agreement with all the available verses 
of the scroll, appears to be identical with it; and the text given by 
D&RirvA (•!) ) in the *Hdji Mahammad Smdrahx Grantha! and ’Prdclna 
AdtyaV The twt given ia the is evidently 

4 *ir. ’ 7 
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based entirely on the scroll ( S ) as the introductory note prefixed tn 
the text indicates; but Dhrvta has in some places emended it, though 
fortunately for us he has given the original readings in the footnotes; 
which while collating we shall substitute in thedt propef places, 
discarding the emendations^ This vmrsion (^) is thus of the greatest 
value to us, particularly when the original scroll is not available. The 
later version of Dhruva (B) given in the *H&ji Mahammad Oranthaf 
and ‘Prarfna Qwyara Kdvya* has suffered much from unwarranted 
emendations, and has therefore to be utilised with circumspeotioll. 
It would rank as a conflated Ms derived from the B Ms and the scroll. 


The relationship of these different Mss can be thus represented. 



The revised text of Fascmta VUdta, carefully collated from 
tile, above Ms miaterial, is given below. 1 have not discarded In the 
revised text older forms in favour of later ones, in order to improve 
the rhymeHUOheme, which is unnecessary in view of the fact that the 
mediaeval poets rhymed ^ or ^ freely with «r. 

I have given in footnotes below the text only the very 
important variants from Mss B and C, as their complete critlcid 
apparatus ' is available in my edition of * Vaswita vUdsa ; An Old 
I^hdgu\ Of the A Ms quite a number of variants are record- 
ed, in order to indicate the deviation of the present revised, collated 
text from the earlier text in my edition, which was bwed solefy on 

the 4 the 3^yes«i^.yeji^te ere note4:itt«!c| 
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fcHly M is so Tsre*4>he scroll Tjeing praotioally lost to t» and tile 
older nnipbers of l^dldpatra being almost inaccessible* I could get 
bold of them with great difficulty after a prolonged search. 

For introduction and philological notes reference may be made 
to my edition of F'MscMiio VUdsa, and for translation to my paper 
* Vtumia Ft7a«a Phdgit—A Further Study*, Journal of the Univernty 
if Bombay, September, 1946. 



Mif Q7 ^TOIa W?Wr§ i[W^ \ 

4H9t* VR| ?[iiP!* f5®^* wTf II 1* II 

tjfdttr* %w?ftr ?m?^ f ftg ?njftjr ^ i 
^ ’T5r?t 'Tft’T® ^ 8t?m R II 

w%«Ij?'^ *Wf %*nr% ^wnr »ra?rR* i 
•rfer »T«T%ft gf g g fi qi ^ ii \* ii 

^^Nwott 301 ?Tf nin n^iTirT ?rf8r ^rr«n:“ 1 
gi»T 3 fWR f^? 5 r wm 11 « 11 
q^fi r i fi” gftjRT ?F^ qr^ I 

»Rg qftq«ft»T q«ihT wi? wft? 11 ii 

WT6rsft’*3!5nR#«H 5iV»T«T ^iT«5i I 

»ffit ffrt n < H 

gft3i?Rt JH ^riftsft itr“ I 

wft«r *T!U['® mkf<i sp^i; qftr^TOin 11 » 11 
qrfir ^mqr 1 

«?5^qi*® atTflj ^ ftwrar 11 < 11 

[Jf'oU — All important places the readings adopted in the above collated 
text are repeated in the footnotes in brackets along with their MS authority, for 
purposes of comparison. When there is more than one set of readings equally 
possible for adoption in the text, one of them — often the one that best agrees with 
the context — is accepted in the text, and is underlined with a wavy line, while the 
rest are noted in the footnote. Emendations, where necessary, are suggested in 
footnotes only.] « « 


1 sftg A. 2 emended preferable to rhyme. 3 em. ( i. e. emended ) 
1^55 pref. (i. e. preferable) metrically. 4 C gives as vs 1 b: qfTigqfzrS’T^T^ftft 

— perhaps an earlier reading (cf. ^TTOT^ Jfemindtha 

Phd^ of MaladhUri B&jai^ekharasuri), though difficult to decide’ conclusively for 
Want of the corresponding scroll text. Note-Text of vss 1-6 is damaged in S^. 
5 A. 6 A. 7 A. 8 A. 9 C Ms omits vs 3. 10 

11 A. 12 C Ms omits vs 5. 13 urf^iSl A. 14 ^ii A. 15 A, 

•in^W B, C (der. Pr. f%^|5f3T<Sk. very prob. (i. e.. probably) the 

original reading ; presence of suffixed ^ in AB points to it. A lectio 

difficilior, probably simplified thus: — ^emended 

— ^mended 16 0, 6. 17 C, 6* *18 in3 A. 

18 jtSt 6. SO ?R8r»n o6. 21 a. 


191^} VJMSfi VlUgi-THB BBTISSDj CIOLi:iA.TSD TIXT 99^ 

*lRr*r mfilr an^* gftr* ftwm* i 

*11^ ar®* srf^n® ii s « 

at®® ahftar* ®Mta* ^ iMo « 

trTft” f^af afilr arg® arrg® tSt i 

®m aaitar Ifa” wi anr atfii n 1 1 n 

**afiT!rar "rf^ arrfta fir^ I 

art ®^frcSlra agq^fii ii ii 

ah[5ranT aani^ta'* anJN” i 

airg^fiT^aaaoj anf * aith®* ii % » 

*ra?” <rg®* #«r3®° at»it gana i 

aiagaift®^ %i[t®* 9r®a^®® aaai^®* an^aaam®* im« w 
snr ^aR afiraa ^ ?ra% ®??” grtJr i 

t^i®^ 1? aiip ag wr^ a? «tfJi®® ii ih ii 

aigasunBRaftsrg®® #® g?3*® i 

ai ®7?*® aaafh%** a® ii u ii 

afeasr sRa>“ i^ft a?wi i 
?r®arj anaOr%?r!T %?r %a®^H ii ii 
^ aftaaaR®” afta®* I 

SR?” jft^ atfic atf*[ ftrg*R sftg" ii »< il 
aar *nRai&i% a?a‘® a ar? i 
®??®^ ®?” anf^*® swig®^ a at?” ii H 

1 gai#a 3 gn^a? 6. 3 em. JJT^ pref. • A, C, 5^ 6. 4 fitaij 

A. 5 31^ A. 6 ggpRrOa ^B. 7 ^B. 8 ^sftgr ^B. 9 a«fta S. 10 ^q% A. 

11 ifjSt C,,..§. 12 S. 13 Ig A. 14 6 places vs 12 after vs. 13. 16 %ii » Tr ftj r 

B> fipT*n<ta 6; equally possible for adoption in the text, 16 A, 

17 0. 16 3T?r»iT^a 6. 19 ffrta ar^sr 20 A, 21 

06. Si2 A. 23 (cfui ^), ^ AB; C. 24 C. 25 Cadds foil, vs, 
after IS; 4 b r r aarifta ai^ 1 11 26 Jigrc 

A, jRit B. 27 jJraTg A, B. 28 % A, ?f| C. 29 q-jf BS. 30 BCS. 
31 aa3R 3iJ ^ A, t^f c, (<^BS). 33 ^1 ^aaa 

6. S4 staaa A., aa?!'? 35 C reads as last quarter of vs. 14: sR aa^ st^ifia. 

36 BO, (!R^ a 6). 37 sRrr B, 38 ;Rtf?r 06. 39 °^q-;T B^. 40 ^ 

41 ^pfr B^ 42 gta A^. 43 44 em. 3TEp5rj7[^ ; 0, sRffllt ^5 0 

gives ^;i^.,.srflg as 16a, &ff§[irW3TT»naaaafr’r3’Jri^ ^far »s 16b. 46. ..BS. 47 q^jfgA. 480 
omit* vs ir. 49 A, B^. EO «(t^[crg A, 6. 51 A, 

4|?g,R 53 jf^ 6, ift^BD, 63 em. arfil’ to scan. 64 ^6. 55 <dt^T 66 S. 

ST gfc? 60. 68 lift S. 59 ... 60 ^ 6. 61 jum OS. 62 srtii A. 



valfkkitri i&rt 






51»T n«l* nfll 'aigc*^ S^rcV wTwn* *nw i 

tsrq* g?^ srfiif m ii w 

?nrn* 3ft“ ^nm ght *r «n"r i 

Wffit’flg’nT’T WTg'? gTg'C %5TgfWPI** U N 
f g %«iV «nR»** gmsft I 

wi^ JTWft j^x^* nft II ti 
wlggmfeft snferfi firnif** i 

gm n«t“ gft" gnTg^® gifl** ’iw<i*® wij*' ll « 
gum** fim** g mtc? gtf** fgg*‘ ^ ngift | 
gTSi ?^¥** %wi** gim mm** ii n 

mf ** g gmft gmft g«i^** ggiflr i 

gmn** gfrm** g gftc** rm** i** ^Tflr ii h 
m** ^prf** ggJ^**mti‘* i 

finit ggoifegh** II II 

fitg f^g ft:fg^® ggg^ filwrenj" grf^rsft gr*!** i 

4ymr**gi^ gT«i ^®° «nt®* 3msi** ii ii 

%** i^Bg? ggl^** mgif gig? fitrl^®* I 

^^88 ^j^»8 sp^i^^o m#?®* ^®“ gf II « 

ilgf® gri %gTgf^* ggg I 

gnm?” ?%g% TI? gg2** % gg n n 

ggfe*® fil55jigi*® gf mt** wf g” m? gggiT I 
ggggf?” gr^^*® gf^ ggi g^gR** II ?® 11 


1 fig A. 2 Hftinr S- 3. ,.6. 4 »TiTWi -A.. 5 555 A. 6 C^ «qaaUy 

posiible, 7 s(j^ C§. 8 CS. 9 ;T?Tg A. 10 % A. 11 *?ffn5T B; T8. 21 is damaged 
in 6. 12 A, siff^ 0, 6. 13 A, C j 'irltSlraT 14 6O. 15 

^fjinr 1® 11 ^ C* ^ 1® ®ngff b 6. 19 ari^Ri A, ang? 

B. 20 qm 6, qpjif B. 21 6D. 22 ^ B, 6 D. 23 ^ B, 0, Pr 6D. 

24 gif A. 26 6 d. 26 sR^g C, ^ B^. i7 B^, ftm 0. 28 fng^ A. 2^ jlTJ B, 

30 f5Tff)-% A, iJrfliffe 6, 31 g^ A, qgsi 6. 32 ggg A. 33 gfrgf A. 34 mftg'B, 

35 g^r B, ffIVg C. 36 3;|f tg? C, fg^ 37 CS, 38 |gf B, gi/r O^L 39 ^srg 

A, ^ ^ 40 >j3ni A, fgq C, ^ S, 41 S. 42 ggl^ A. C reads ggg^RlIt. 

43 ^gf A, ^ 6. 44 ggl^ggtc C. 45 fiifg? A, fJjfgg 0^3. 46 B, ftoRrgfld. 

47 f%gfig SS. 48 grg A. 49 qgggif 0. 60 gf^gf^A. 61 sfqj?! AB. 62 ftgf 0. 

63 g fig 61 (qgigS), 64 3ff A (^ BS), 65 gggf^r A, (ggi^B^J. 66 A, 

RBga ft B, 5^). 57 aig 6. 58 A, (qtfjf B, sf|^ 6). 69 A. 60 gg^ ^ 

61 fi^g 6. 62 % 6. 63 ^ 6. 64 Note-A rea'is as ts. 28 last quarter: gt^g dRJ. 

0 omits vs. 28. Yelaukar considers the vs. spurious, as C omits i^ and 38b ia 
repeated in 38a. AB^, however, give the vs, and there are instances of repetitions of. 
TSB. 5lb and 63b. 66 qgf A. 66 AB^. 67 ■engf A. 68 gg)^ A. 69 BC^ 
gggB. 70ftg^A. 71gfg^A. 72 qfg A, 73 ggg 0, ggggf d. 74 em* % l^refi 
(iig? BOd). 79 gg^ A, erfg^ B, gg%f 6» gpiigoi B. 76 0 reads as Iasi fOirtnr; 
gggggft* 





TAtANTA TlLZiAHTBl OOLLATXD TEXT 


ieIjw* itfwrpft* I 

II ^1 « 

ihn «m f*i'' ?rwf ’^rcsf ^ i 

?«rt %irc il »ui^” II II 

«rt 3 ¥?“ »rt3R” 9T»ft«r“ srnft*!** wg«B?«rre5 i 
3|«l“ TfW‘ iftw?’* ?T 'iwftTre!” II u II 

%^565fl“ «% srtf’ft *n*oi^ sirfir i 

51 «Bre«c*® ?tift « i ' II 

«frig>Tz fl»ngw 5rw**iii5Tt« i 

f^t*‘ »i% <ni«t ^ II II 

WR ftTf II 11 

^ ^^l•® <W^**?n 3 I 

H«r<n fitBi few fera** hih u il 

ni«n‘® ^** ^ ^ w>j“ II II 

?it bW 5 f> ^ ^ ' 

, 0555 ^*’ waft^** 9n^<‘® *1 » 

5ft ?i5*® ?f W5** ic ?wft®® I 

<fta®* m. II «• II 

gn®* fjf wfts®** t 5 «®* *» ' 

M 13 ” ’T II «’ M 


' 1 ^tqvi A. 2 A. 3 5;^ S. 4 C^, ^tsPT S. 6 fpT 0. 6 sftsr 

S. TwgftiAj^lMB. (^wft CS)- 8 ?r5 ;^B, (^^gAC), ^.hSS. 9 aij^tS ^ 

*10 gg?i SS. 11 3i1^ ^B. 12 A. 13 6. Um^ S. 

15 ^ d. \&m 6c. 17 A, r?^3? 6. 18 h. B. c, im is 

A. 20%^|#6. 21f^l?l^A. 22t<ii^B, tnC,ttJT^. 23c|iKfAl 24 gi® 

t 26 fiRrt B^. 26 flR^ 0. 27 6 omits vs. 36 and instead repeats it s text of 
vs 29(n^5OT etc.), vrith one variant reading, viz. xri5K. 28 % A. 29 ftscOT B. 

32^S. 23^1 34 A. 36 A. 36 

Wl 6. 37 A^. 38 ER^ 6B. 39 A. BC, S, ar# »). 

43«na «<mA. 46aW«te. 46S«C,t4. «WI«0 . 

t,^ 06. 80 8?R5 c6. 61 *rw? C6. 62 g^6. 53 C^* 54 SB, 66 gift S. 

66 m BC6j em. ,pire pref. 57 e^K ^C. 68 C6. ^ B. 6? 

afjA. 61g«06. 62g%KO.g%K6. 63 gn AB equally possible; (^^), 

64 » AB,% 6 (gg 0). 65 3 ij|^ a6. 66 ^ a 6. 67 nui 6. 68 Vft?: 6. 69 iftgg 
Bda TOinwBoi nwift5^A,»i^B^. 72g5|B6. 73;ikPOS. , .. 



dS bhXratIta 'nDTX [nwiilit 

?r«BOT 5 «fT* 

«ire’ ^ wifi: wSn* wn** wis” n n 

wwr55T“ 0H> *r ^tw ««rt wnf i 
^ 5 wr wi?” wrm «rt wf?'* ii 
H*® wBwn w?T i 

«fg®* «RtTO wtw|” w’lB*® wnfii” H «« u 
«% gw sfW® wwft %?n** n wn i 

gw BT1[ II II 

w%®* gw www[ wiwit ?rt wft f^f 5mi[ wrg** i 
^ wt f«t*® wrSrg®’ «nfiig®® sfiw*® b'^^® wi** ii ii 
fiR5*® wf fill** wm§** f Tw?ra“ ^ i 

^rawsn ?pi ’»?"»'? sRorq*’ wafiw®* ftwf^r u «« ii 
WH w!T m«Tw ^®® ^n: % wTwg'® gw“ %g i 
wtafir ^ wT^g'® wtig'® wft:®* f“ 5 r%g ii «« ii 
^ m% w# wb*® i 

'Btw fiiww ww Ttg#t'® fiw II II 

5Rp*f®* filrwrfi: ^wiftwt®® wiftwi®® ^f®* ^w i 
?w*®wft fiiw sft«i®* iR'fii«r f?^®* «?Ww II II 
®®^fit wij wfii®’ fT#sr®® w?#«T®® firw wTBTft i 
^ inmwiftw” fwvR^wifi: ii hi ii 

1 ^=*1551 C. 2 spr A, g B^, (^j^CS). 3 1 ^ A, ^qr C, ( 5 tT BS^), 4 sfa: ABO, 
(qil:S^). Bg^rltA. 6 ^Srttt CS. 7 S, 8 a, BSS. 9 jg^ a, 

safiSJT B, sl 10 ^ B, («rr ACS^). ll A, 5 ^ B, fsf C, (ff S§), 12 
ASS, 13 apre®rO. 14 qi^ A. 16 A. le ^pjx a, C. 17 :^^ A. ISqt^A, 
0 . 19 B, ^ d. 20 iT^ 6 . 21 jrqg BSC. 22 ^ AB 6 . 23 24 

c 6 . 26 A, qq?; B, 6 d. 26 ^D. 27 ^rfl: A, 6 S. '28 fJrq A, 

29 S 6 , (%qq ABC). 30 A. 31 qqrfl:q|!fnT A, jraftP|^qg.B. 32 jfg AB, 

33 AB. 34 6 . 35 C^. 36 f|q A, ^af B, ^q C, (fq ^ ). 37 qrftg ^ 

SS qift^S. 39 PrqA. 40 qtirj A, f%q C. 41 ^ 0 ^, 42 BCS. 43 q$A,^ 0 , 
?||S, %§j(fih[Bjem. ^pref.). 44 qpT^q A. 45 sipiqfq A. 46 A, BS, 
0 ; em. fC »5 pwf. 47 q^f af^f 0 . 48 A, qrsftar B, watq SS, mfil D. 

49 !J^A. 50 01 i|;^A, C, (garB); em. gar pref. 52 'qitq^ A,'qitqg 1 ^ 

i|)U<i 9 63 artq^fq A, arfqg BS. 64 iqq A, ^ B; (qft OS; em. ^ pref.). 65 j A, 

B 6 g^'CS§. 67 ^q BO equally possible. 68 qfi?^ A. 69 qrfrf^ C. 60 ^’fjftqr AB, 
61 Wfift^AB. 62 #eBO, (jffj AS). 63 B, ftf?! S. 64 Or*r A. 65 
Ai crftw -BB 6 interpolates foil. vs. between vs. 80 and 6 l : tpr Ws|BT ^ 
wrqfilqq ^ t»T I wrfir WTTWB arw^qt ?rtl 1 a^q II— evidently a repetition of tsi 
64 i, 67 «rfit 6 l). 68 A, q<;«(tq B, qqTftsf ^ 1 . 69 A, a=R#ir 6 . ' ^0 ifft n t|^ s | 

4 71 72 <Spw:A0B)*. " ' 
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3ff g«!T ?ff 5^* spfol® sr i 
'iT#T® ^ OlnTOnB® sfn nsftf? sii?’ ii u 
tt® %*n I 

^ «f^JT 5nfHr“ «TWR «" II 

angsf^Rii” ritf®® afn i 

?Tg®® ^ ii ii 

fV® 4^3r sra-®* ^srJRT®® ’4?®“ % wfe I 

R’RB? II II 

5^ wimfe ?t®' \ sifeJT®’ ^ 5n%®® I 

R ^®® II II 

?rf5w*r fB?5 sPTftr \ f Rt f i 

'i'95 »jR5W5“ sB-fe 5mf5SRi3*® ii '^« ii 

**l%ft: few T gf^ inBft?T vrg? ?rin<ij ii h<j ii 

I 

315^^31®® i% Jn<5l% 31#% <E%R% %I®® II 11 

gl^ gftf r«i®® >*11^5®^ ^035?°® ?«r % si#'® 1 
g;?R»n5T % 3 : 5 ® %m ®®% ?4n 11 11 

1 5TI1^ D, tniR C. 3 4 sn? A. 5 tj-fift §. 6 sft3T^??n»r 

6. 7«rn?A. s^q-^. 9^ A. 10 B, ftrt S. ii %gj% A. 12 f^nncA, ^oprix 
6. 13 fti^3T 14 ?#3T k 15 qrfraf 16 !it,^. 17 AB read as 63b; ^ ’m* 

iqoft’q T|V|»n<) fig^T^q B) ^rrft: — evidentl7 a repetition of 61b. Hence pref. fil#q 

etc. of C^. 18 5ff3r I. 19 arr^r^ftqf A, ariwRTqi B, enafesrt C, (arr^^qf 6 ). 20 ^ 6, 

B, tffc A. 21 ^BC. 22 C, &. 23 c. 24 6 places vs. 68 before 

vs. 55. 26 qqi?f D^, C. 26 ... 6. 27 28 g BCD^. 29q)sigBCS. 30 

A. 31 ^., 32 gq^jRf 6. 33 6C. 34 Order of vss. is 68, 69, 55, 66, 67, 

<St 60 in 0; and 58, 65, 56, 57, 61, 59, addl. vs. after 69, and 62 in k 35 g aS. 
86 erfegO. 37 C. 38 A. 39 g AB. 40 read as the last quarter: 

^1 42 arr^^ a, arr^q^ Bfi. 43 ggi^i^rgr^i c, grfiiqjs^fn: B^. 

44 vroj^ BCS. 45 S. 46 CS. 47 ggfprt'T C, qif S. 48 CS read as 

68b : sj^ar % JnPti% ^nfSt^ qjfStJffot Evidently an error as S repeats the 

same line in 59b. Note— After vs. 58 C interpolates the foil, two verses : — 

^ trfc^Vq ^ 3?^rTrTR 1 1%5Jfg;Ttqg vni^qj qiRr fnrR ii 

(tgr g# sprsi^sqiT^ i srft 'HR?r str ?r^ ^-rr ii 

49 A, B, C; (^nrar S). 50 A, B, S6), flf^ a 

Bl A, 52 "jl^q A. 53 gt^ar BS. 54 AB. 66 5r^qA. 

56 A. 57 0 reads as 59b ; fiPr ar^pR: UTJT ^ f R % 5fR t’T- ^ interpolates foil. vs. 
between 59 and 60: 

q# ^ 3# jgg ggRR i ht® ^ ^ »n® n 

68 3D*binit>T8. 60. 69 B. 60 3 r B. 61 A. 62 A. 63 sp^fg A. 

64 |«w 0. 65 ^arn A, B. 

5 trr. fn. liif. • 
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% »i!TJT«r fR i 

sn"*! % H?riiT> Rtfi' RW ^«R II ^5® II 
ffifJT 51^^® 311®“ I 

ft®;'!® «ivr\ wr q?WT® ii ii 

®if“> ^315 I 
<Ill5l'^ 3ITfoi % Ms II II 

91% ®t*T® RWH I 

sfl-qt <T^m siR5i“ M ®qrJTR^® ii ii 

O r wft’T®®®!®® Ms*®® wsfn i 

T®® fre” %®® vr^® ^Sf*T®® II II 
*RT% !T M«r ^V| ?®® I 

®!|® Hif®® JTfTwrf®* <11% II II 

®®?rifiT it3fh[ R?tar^®® ?Rn i 

SRTJT ®^®® "^^R tr%?f5i®’ II II 

® %f^®® ®i M ®ra^ ®qR ® sn? i 
®®3i qT?‘‘® i^Tf iitant*® II ^<5 II 

31®%%*® ^'gsT jffxT^** s'lf’g?*® ^%%*® I 
<?%> fo% ftr3“ ®ii%> Ri%^® ®% 31%*® 1?%;®® II II 
®5®* ®i#Ji ?i® I 

»l%5®® %i®* ®qi®«T V® ®%®T®®’ II »o®* II 

1 vnr? A. 2 gnr^q- A, vroj^JiT S. 3 JJITI 4 ^ S. 5 em. %ff 

prof, for meaning; cf. vs. 18b. 6 C roads as 61b: ^ i% JrqnieR^q^ q7^ 

^ roads ^or |% ifJR ^7Er|T H^STT^. 7 S. 8 :^3T 8. 9 

8. 10 ^ A, %ft: C, ( 5 rft BS). 11 3rr% A. 12 B, S eqttallj possible for 
adoption, in the text. 13 jrRi 14 5 !fifi 6. 16 jjft f^. 16 % C. 17 B» 

18 3?Tg c. 19 g Mm g A. 20 a^rfrfTZf gr^r C, 3T#JTzr fi^cisygr B— oquallj posible for 
the text. 21 gfal C. 22 aihfvt A. 23 A. 24 A. 25 S. *26 ^ A, 

(^■BCS). 27 ^kSC. 23 ^A, (%BCS). 29 A, ( g^srg B, g;3TrT CS ). 30 ^ 

C8, equally posible. 31 g^:a?f5fW 32 ^rgif 33 qji; 34 BC. 36 8 
interpolates foil. vs. between vs. 66 and 67 : 35r^§rg f§pgft ^ W *rfs I fR 

^ ’R ^^3 ^ II Evidently appears an interpolation on aooonnt of its 
very oorrnpt text, and defective rhyme. 36 C. 37 A. 38 feppRoni S. 

39 %% S. 40 qf A, qi^ S. 41 %5?: C, S. 42 qjf^tqR C, qrj^lari^ S. 43 SRsftt 
A. 44 sfriR 8B. 46 A, C, (^fB6); em. pref. to rhymo. 46 

^fk%A, ^1%%^ B, ^R:?C. 47 efift C, sftq- 48 5rq%B. * 49 3Rr A. 60 %% A. 

61 AB. 62 gfSf A, 0. 63 qqj SS§, 54 fd[ S§. .^hS gqi^g A. 66 qRWRqx CS. 
B7 siiNR B. 68 S gives 70b as the first cara^, and the foil, as the second : qRR% ^ 

JJ^SPC q^ flvpfiR: II 
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35 


gEi *ra«Bhn[ jJNnj sfn i 

II »?'' 11 

IJW 31% f SI# 4® S|#SI®^“ JT 1^#% I 

5igni%«r“ % w ii u 

<?5r^ %w^ «T5#«r” 1 

©wqmt 3®i »n3i^ ssnoif «Ti^JT5r vg^® ii ii 

VRSqg 81% TTl®® I 
#«(t 3ni®® H »« II 
snorj®* ST^®® vjg** I 

«re5n sj%®® 5T*niT :?;toi 5®= ?gf5®® il W’ 11 

3n?r5®® %?5%arT ^ 1 “® wig** I 

%?ig3i*^ sftgoi^® gir sgg'® 11 n 

%gg“ mi®® n ^'® sgf* i 

af®® a^®® fsrai®® arofiw®^ qfs®® 11 «» 11 

?r%®® 8T% ^ %8i^®° ^®® »ig®’ I 

^5®* ^fn®® ?im5 3jim[ ^g’® %ii” 11 11 

[”%g %g 'aftarg’® Tr^grsJi n«r I 

arm mft mft’® #ii'^ ?t?i 11 ] 

1 gV'H^f A. 2 ?r '?37 A, g-|pr:^B, (g^rftS). Sar^A, 4 

A, 5 A. 6 gtg A, 7 C gives the foil. addl. vs. after 71 ; 

sjtmct 5ra?r55#r f5#2r sm?r% < srmr i^^oi %m?: ’mre ii 

8 ^A, (g^BC^). 9 g A. 10 A. 11 jjfSt ( = ^r) 0. 12 

13 14 if^g A. 16 A. 16 In BC^ vs. 73 precedes vs. 72 — perhaps 

a more likely Srder. But for convenience of refernce to my edition, the A order is 
retained here. 17 t^^fr A, tr^sr i^. 18 %t y* 19 S. 20 g?r[||fl 0, 3?r^ 

21 22 I i^. 23 A ; S§ reads as last quarter : f *r^3Tf^ ^P^mr- 24 %ii 

B^. 25 ^ 31155^ A. 26 STR A^, C. 27 "q^^B A, ^ B, °qq[®r Jf 28 stfi 6. 
29mBA. 30 g# 6. 31 32 CS, fq? A B). 33 ^ C^. 34 %i7if 

B, %Jm «? C^, (3«I fiwm CD equally possible for the text). 35 q 36 C^. 

37 0 has a different vs. order, viz. 78, 77, 75, addl. vs. %g%go, 76, 79, 80, 81 and 84. 

S has the vs. order 76, 75, 77, 78, addl. vs. 79, 80, 83, addl. vs. and 84. 

38 =qTmA. 39 A, f^qc B, C). 40 ^ A, q BC, ... 6. 41 AB. 42 

%5im AB, %fRro: 43 ABS. 44 qpT SC. 45 srr^ftqt A. 46 ^ui A, fqq B, fox 

5. 47 ^KgiiT C, B, D^. 48 6. 49 zg 6. 50 5qq 6. 51 ^gsq ^ 52 »Rq 

6. 53 g A. 54g^S. 65 A. 56 qgg C. 57 A. 68 qgsr A, om. q|^3T pref. 

69 ^5 A, B, qf 0, (qff 6). 60 gjqg A, ^ fq B, i; fqq D, (|;3xqf C), f ?q 6. 

61 ^ A, visftsT 6 . 62 q^ A» 63 g# 64 B, C. 66 %f CD, % 

66 !#*s. 67 qq 68 ^^ A.. 69 #qq C. 70 stf C, S. 71 72 CS 

give this vs., while AB omit it; it is quite likely to belong to the original. 
iSf^#q[Q» 74Tbi»i8(i»#pron. short. 75......S. 76 3j)o]g[9. 



S6 bhXeatIta vipyX [ pbbruabt, 1947] 

vwT* soipni:® «nnra* •AftE* i 

w^Nra'' ii »*^ ii 

5n^«T’* nfwf” ^4!%” i 
!T4t*r“ ^rreSlV^ 5i” ^ ii <« ii 

®®i55 gft** gw Iw ^ swt’® gg ?>g*’ I 
vm ftgife®* %giT®® m®® gm? ^tssrfeg ifg n ci ii 
gi^ gg^®® ggftrsft f^g gg %®® i 
gggft®* ^®® ’ig gg^ g ^®® ii <5g u 

®’gg? ggjg gglpri®® glfsrr®® gifireSi' sife*® i 
fggft «Kfeg g^tjftg^® ^#g*® gifi li u 

5g“ gft fJtg*® tgg^^® ggggg ^'® z(% i 
gg gg‘\ilf gg^ ^'® gi^'* h ««“ u 


1 TTJTft A. 2 C. em. pref. to scan. 3 gg ^ A, jjbt 6. 4 

gjg^ A, STJKgr 6 ^tft3 A, ifi<t3T 6. 6 % BS, equally possible. 7 3i#rt 

A, 3?5ft?T B, gi^tsTsr 8 ^fiffSj A, #ir C, ^dt 9 A, fq^rog B,'*q^^ 

10 qg AB, 6. 11 ^ C. 12 Jrft' C. 13 gfr^g 6. 14 gnftg 6. 16 gfar 

A, Jit 6- 16 g Cl- 17 A. 18 6. 19 C, ^ 20 A, IJpg^g 

6. 21 gt#rC, 22 A, Jir% g B, irtfi’ H c, (^rffl-gS). 23 6 omits vs. 

81. 24 AB. 26 ^ C. 26 5i^rBC. 27 A. 28tf^R5tA. 29 B, 

SOntfA. 31 C^ omit vs. 82. 32 A. 33 34 arsrepft AB; 

em. sifHft. 36 B. 36 l:f A. 37 C omits vs. 83. 38 qjgf 3^ A, pj; B, 
39 6. 40 A, Sl1% B, (gff® ^). 41 %A. 42?i^sftq'A, 

qi^ar ^l. 43 5fi^ A, qayftar B, ^p^uftar 6. 44 i%;j B, 46 S interpolates foil. vs. 

between vs, 83 and 84 ; 

?[gg g gg vm ^?t3r g;f^ g?r > 3i(g)g ^gg sfgg gRf^ >igii 
B has total 88 vss. ; this is 87th there. 46 foijj B, ^ C. 47 1% B, ... C, (^ AS). 
48 ift^r S. 49 A. 50 flB; B, 4)g C. 61 tfJigg S, 62 BOS, 83 % BO, 

8. 64 gff A, *n^ ®* ®6 For colophons of ABCS of. my eda. pp, jet, *vii, 79 luidiij. 



Drama in Old Gujarat 
By Acharya 0. V. Joshi 

In common with many other Hindu arts and sciences, the germs of the 
histrionic art reach far back in antiquity. Even the l^veda, the oldest literary 
record of the Indo-Aryans, shows considerable traces of dramatic material in 
hymns like the Sarama-Paui hymn (X, io8), the Vis'vamitra-NadI hymn 
(III, 33), Agni-Deva hymn (X, 51), the Yama-Yami hymn (X, 10), the 
Pururavas-Urva^I hymn (X, 95), etc. It is well-known that some stories like 
that of S'unahs'opa were sung during the “intervals” of the As'vamedha and 
other sacrifices as part of the sacrificial ritual 1 On such occasions legends 
relating to different gods and goddesses were represented on ‘stage’, though the 
show must naturally have been crude. We find that S'ailusa ( = an actor) is 
mentioned in the TaittiHya Brahmana as one of the offerings in the Purusa- 
medha sacrifice. Then in Panini’s Astadhydyl, we come across two aphorisms 
which mention S'ilali andKrs'asVa, as authors of the Natasutras : Dramaturgical 
aphorisms®. It seems that in Patafijali's times, dramas were commonly per- 
formed on the stage®. The Bdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata mention ‘dances' 
and ‘actors’ while the Havivamia ( chaps. 92-93) states that a complete drama 
entitled ‘‘Nalakubara” was staged by Pradyumna, Samba and others. Thus 
the dramatic art has an ancient and a long pedigree and has had an equally 
extensive period of development. 

Despite so many scattered references to dramatic art since times 
immemorial, it remained for Bharata, to evolve out of these, a science deserving 
the title Ndtyas'dstra describing the technique and the stage-representation of a 
drama along with hints for actors. He has been referred to as ‘Sdi-Bharata’ or 
‘Bharatanmni’ or -sometimes as ‘Cirantana’, which shows the reverential awe in 
which he was held by his successors. From the statement, 

( Ndtyae'dstra, 37, 18 ), some scholars hold the Ndtyas'dsra as the work 
of more thafl one author. Rajas'ekhara in his Kdvyamlmdthsd, I, i gives a long 
list of preceptors along with Bharatacarya. E.vcepting Suvarnanabha and 
Kucamara, whose names are found in Vatsyayana’s ifamasuim®, these writers 
are completely unknown. Bharata’s Ndtyas'dstra is the only work that has 
survived the ravages of time. Dr. S. K. De does not attach much importance 
to Rajas'ekhai’li’s list, saying that it was a practice among old rhetorecians to 

1 See Purvamlmdmsa for Pariplava. 

2 Cf. PdV'ini, 

3 See MahMh&fya^ iii, 2. HI. 

4 Kavyaml,mdm8d ( G. 0. Series ), p. 1. 
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claim a hoary antiquity for their science by giving a long list of venerable 
names as its first propounders®. We do not agree with this view. Many works 
by ancient authors are known in name only, and it would not be proper 
because of this alone to say that they never existed. After all, Suvanianabha 
and Kueamara have been specially pointed out by Vatsyayana and Raja- 
s'ekhara. And even Bharata refers to the existence of other dramaturgists by 
referring to as “anyaih", “anyairapi” etc. 

So it is quite probable that there were a good many dramaturgists before 
Bharata or contemporary with him. Bharata’s Natyas'astra is the first 
complete treatise available to us, though some scholars hold the Agnipwdna 
to be the first work of its type, basing their argument on a passage from the 
Kdvyapralcds'ddars'a, a commentary on the Kdvyaprakds a, which says ; 

Tiiis was written circa 1700 A. D. 
and it is supported by another commentator Bhtisana. But all this is patently 
untenable because the Agnipiwdna itself says : 

Agnipuraua 340-5, 

From this it is clear that Bhamii Riti got its designation from the old Bharata* 
muni; who also writes in his Ndtyas'mtra thus : 

m upigarviRi swsrqlsm 1 

(Natyas'astra ) 

Thus the Agnipurdna has borrowed from Bharata’s work. There is another 
argument to support the claim of Bharata as the first propounder of the 
Natyas'astra. The number of ‘the figures of speech' has been increasing with 
the passage of time. In Bharata, we find only 4 figures of speech viz. Upama, 
Dipaka, Yaraaka and Rupaka. The Ag^idpurdna incorporates more than 
treble this number and the Kdvyddars'a following the Agnipurdna develops 
them into 37 figures of speech. 

Though the date of the Ndtym'dstra, is much in dispute, it goes without 
saying that Bharata preceded Bhasa, who has mentioned him with respects. 
Since Bhasa is generally placed in 200 B. C., Bharata may be said to have lived 
at least in about 300-400 B. C. 

The Ndtyas'dstra is mainly concerned with Drs'yakavy^ i. e. poetry of 
the sight or drama. It consists of 37 chapters, many of which describe in 
detail the various modes and methods of acting. Chaps. VI and VII deal with 
Rasa or sentiment. Chapter XVI deals with Alamkaras or figures of speech 

6 S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I. 

7 Kavyaprakdia, Introduction, Pago 37. 

(Yamanacharya’s ^tka)', 
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and chapter XVIII gives ten different types of drama. At the ontset, a 
traditional anecdote which says that Brahman, at the request of many sages, 
created this Natya-veda, to serve as an excellent entertainment for all castes 
including the S'udras taking the recitational part from the Rgveda, the singing 
from the Sammeda, the acting from the Yajurveda and the sentimental or 
emotional part from the A tharvmeda?. This anecdote is worthy of notice since 
it shows that one of the main objects of the dramatic art was to import 
religious instruction to the lower castes, which could not receive Vedic 
education. 

Thus Bharata planted the first seed which was destined to grow vigor- 
ously later on. His technique was followed respectfully by all dramatists from 
As'vaghosa, Bhasa and Saumilla to Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and S’rlharsa etc. 
In fact Sanskrit literature in every branch had begun to show signs of con- 
siderable development and authoritative works on every art and science were 
produced during the period of 800 A. D. to 1 200 A. D., which may rightly be 
called the “Golden Age” of literary and scientific activity. Many great names 
including Snandavardhana, Dhananjaya, Mammata, S'riharsa etc, which 
command respect and authority belong to this period. 

Gujarata also contributed its own share to this creative period. The 
great Kalikalasarvajfia Hemacandracarya flourished and wrote at this very time, 
and his contribution to literature in all its branches stands out as a great- land- 
mark in the history of Gujarata. These were the times when Gujarata was 
enjoying benevolent rule of Siddharaja and Kumarapfila, under whom Gujarati 
attained a glorious age. Duo to the ceaseless activities of its proficient 
merchants, wealth was flowing in from all quarters. The kings added per- 
manent renown to their names by conquering new territories. Arts and 
sciences began to receive royal patronage. The shrewd and business-minded 
people of Gujarata did not ignore cultural and artistic pursuits in the midst of 
their luxury and opulence. The age symbolised its greatness in the person of 
Hemcandriicarya, whose genius and creative faculty were of the highest order. 
Hemacandracarya inspired the mind and influenced the lives of the whole 
country. Without Canakya's unscrupulousness and slightly unbecoming cun- 
ning, ^Hemacandracarya played Canakya to Kumarapala. Shri K. M. Munshi 
rightly describes him : If anyone can ever claim to be the first man to give 
Gujarata a distinct cultural individuality it is this Modh-Bania of Dhanduk- 
this doyen of rhetoricians, this prince among grammarians, this ‘Ocean of 
knowledge®’. He was an apostle of Aryan culture. To him Sanskrit was not a 
language but fife itself and the classical Kavyas, grammar and poets were 
the source of his inspiraption. Though a zealous propagandist of his faith, he 
was not a separatist. He gave his sect an honourable status in the cultural life 
of India and became the greatest representative of the classical learning ojf 
his time. 


8 ^ Ndtyaiaatfay I. 2. 16 . 

9 K. M* Muashi, &ujarata and Us Literaturet 
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In his Kavydnus'dsana Hemacandra deals with the whole range of 
poetry. He himself has written a gloss ( vrtti ) and a commentary ( Tikx ) on 
his own work. The work consists of eight chapters. In the last chapter he dis- 
cussess Drama (i, e. Drs'yakavya) and its technique. He describes in detail 
the twelve different types of drama and the mo^es of acting. He also refers to 
other works on the same subjects and mentions even Bharata at several places^ 
Thus the credit for initiating scientific discussion on Dramaturgy goes to 
Kalikalasarvajfia Hemacandracarya. It was not therefore surprising to find 
pupils hurrying to study at his feet. 

Everyone who had a desire to draw on the great savant’s store of know- 
ledge came to him. Almost all his pupils are distinguished in their attainments 
and learning. Among the more illustrious of them may be mentioned Udaya- 
candra, Gunacandra, Yas'as'candra, Devasuri, Mahendrasuri, Vardhamana, 
Devacandra etc, every one of wdiom has at least written two works, 

Ramacandra, the author of the celebrated Ndtyadarpana was the fore- 
most among Hemacandra’s pupils. Not much is known about the personal 
history of the author. Pandit Lalcandra Gandhi in his introduction to the 
NalavUdsa says: Ramacandra was born in 1145 V. S. {1202 A. D.) He got 
the title of ‘Suri’ in 1166 V. S, ( 1223 A. D.). He accepted Hemacandra as his 
guru in 1228 V. S. ( 1284 A. D.), became his pattadhara, and died in 1230 V. S. 

( 1 287 A. D. )”“ The Prabhdvalcacarita which describes the life of Hemacandra 
provides excellent evidence to prove that Ramacandra was regarded as the 
best person to keep on the tradition of the guru on his (Hemacandra’s) own 
saying.” 

We need not enter into these details here nor need we say much 
regarding the other works, except his dramas and the Natyadarpam. Rama- 
candra is credited with eleven dramas, which are — NalavUdsa, Raghuvildsa, 
Yaduvildsa, Satyaharis'candra, Nirhhayabhlmavydyoga, Mallilcdmaharanda, 
Rdghavdbhyudaya, Eohininirgdnkapralcarana, Vanamdldndtikd. Besides 
these, in collaboration with Gunacandra, he wrote the Natyadarpank and also 
H Vriii (gloss) thereon. 

To produce a dramatic work is by no means an easy task. Vis'akhadatta 
rightly compares the various preliminaries and troubles that a politician has to 


10 1 

EavySnuSasana, Page 449. 

11 Nala-VUds, Introduction, G. 0. S. 
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undergo with those of a dramatist^®. A drama is taken by some to be a miniature 
encyclopaedia^^ And Ramacandra was the author of no less than eleven 
dramas, proving his high creative faculty. 

Ncityadarpam can easily be placed among the most authoritative works 
on dramaturgy in Sanskrit. It consists of 4 chapters ( Vivekas ), viz. Nataka-- 
nirmya, Prakaranadyekadas'arupanirnaya, VrUirasabhavdOhinayavicdra, 
Sarvarupalcasadhdranalalminanirnaya. The joint authors themselves have 
written the commentary : No less than fifty dramatic compositions, most 
of which are unprocurable today have been laid under contribution for 
illustrating rules and definitions in the work. Illustrations from ‘Devacandra- 
gupta’ which is an uncovered drama by Visakhadatta are also to be met with 
in the work. These illustrations throw considerable light on the Gupta period. 
The Devacandmgupta thus informs us that Ramagupta, the elder son of 
Samudragupta had ascended the throne, for sometime between Candragupta 
and Samudragupta — a fact quite unknown otherwise. The drama may have 
probably dealt with Ramagupta’s times, his deeds and misdeeds, the cause of 
his death and such other matters. 

Ramacandra in his Ndtyadarpana has devoted much attention to the 
Natyas'astra and Rasas'Sstra and has made bold to deviate from traditional 
conceptions of them, by giving his own independent and original views. 
Traditional theorists, among whom may be included Hemacandra, the author’s 
guru, mention that Rasa or sentiment is of the same nature as that of the bliss 
obtaining from the knowledge of Brahman. But Ramacandra does not flinch 
from dividing ‘Rasa’ into two categories, viz ‘mkhdtmalca-rasa and duhkhdU 
maka-ram. The * 8 ihkhdtmalca-rasa’ consists of s'rngdra, vira, hdsya, adbhuta 
and s'dnta, and the ‘duhkhdtmaka-rasa includes such other ‘rasa as Jcaruna, 
ravdra, bibhatsa, and bhaydnaka. He furnishes arguments in support of his 
classification. He says that people go to the theatre to see a full and faithful 
representation of life, not merely the lighter sides of it. As life offers both joy 
and sorrow, ft is but natural that people also see and experience both joy and 
sorrow, while witnessing a drama which is sometimes called a mirror.^® 

Ramacandra is thus in complete opposition to his predecessors as far as 
his rasa-theory in concerned. 

The forerunners of Ramacandra maintain that the actor cannot himself 
experience the feelings and sentiments, which he enacts on the stage. In con- 
tradicting this opinion Ramacandra asserts that it is impossible for an actor 
to remain unmoved by the sentiments, which he is enacting before the audience 
and which succeed even in moving the audience. He cites the case of the 

13 MudrSraJimsa, IV, 3rd 6loka. 

14 tf ^ gr ^ i 

iT 11 

15 KdvyaprakaSa, Ullhdaa lY. 
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courtezans and singers, who while they entertain others, cannot bat themselves 
feel happy”. R&macandra has some excellent things to say on acting”. 

We thus see what a valuable work the Natyadarpana is and what a 
wealth of knowlege and information must have been at the author's command. 
It is not an easy task to oppose the firmly-established authoritative theories of 
the ancient thinkers. All his arguments are clothed in a smooth and pleasing 
style of writing, even though the subject dealt with is;dry. 

Nalavilasa ; — There are no less than forty works based on the Nala- 
episode, including epics, narratives, dramas etc. Here is Rtmacandra who 
gives his own version of the Nala story in dramatic form. He has introduced 
some changes in the original from the Mahdbhdrata to suit his purpose and 
enhance the dramatic effect. Some incidents like the message of Nala with 
the golden swan and the entrance of Kali in Nala’s body being obviously in- 
capable of being represented on the stage, had to be properly adopted for the 
Stage. But Ramacandra’s changes serve only to enhance the beauty of the 
original. In each and every act the genius of the dramatist is clearly felt. 
There are many passages in the drama, which will not fail to move the reader. 
Many phrases can pass off as Subhasitas^*. The poetic diction is also appealing, 
Ramacandra was conscious of his powers of expression like Jagannatha and 
Bhavabhuti*^. He makes the reader visualise the scene by his description and 
dialogue. The Svayamvara-scene is one of the most effective ones and reminds 
us of the similar incident from the RaghuvaWis'a. The reader cannot but be 
touched by the pathos of the parting scene of Nala and Damayanti in Act IV, 
and may recall the moving grandeur of the similar scene in Uttarard'tnacarita, 
though the latter is obviously more powerful. 

Another excellent dramatic piece by the same author is Kaumvdl-Mitrd- 
nandam, a bourgeois commedy. The plot is made up of a number of incidents 
loosely woven together as in the Kathas. It is very much inferior to the 
Prakaraua-masterpiece the Mrcchalcatiica, but has some delightful touches. 
At places, it displays characteiistic humour, free from allegory ind free from 
aggressively propagandistic features of Jain works. While on sea-voyage, with 
his friend Maitreya, Mitrauanda, a merchant is stranded in an island occupied 
by a gang of swindlers disguised as ascetics. The leader of the gang had a 
novel method of robbing people. He would entice the prospective victim to 
marry his daughter and after marriage, would contrive to have him flung into a 
pit under the nuptial chamber. But on the occasion when Mitrauanda made 
love with Kaumudi, she really falls in love with her father's intended victim 
and reveals to him the impending danger. Both seek safety in eloping to 
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Ceylon. Their path is however beset with danger. MitrSmada taken for a thief 
is arrested but is saved by the king whose son he has cured of snake-bite. The 
king leaves him and Kaumudi in charge of a minister. The minister enamoured 
of Kaumudi sends away Mitrauanda to one of the king's vassals, who wants a 
victim for a human sacrifice. Mitrauanda is however recognised and saved by 
his friend Maitreya, who happens to be in great favour with the vassal. 
Kaumudi is turned out of the minister’s house by his jealous wife. She wanders 
for a while, until she meets Sumitra, daughter of a merchant. Both are 
captured by Prince Vajravarman, along with Sumitra’s family. While in 
captivity Kaumudi and Sumitra meet Makarand, a friend of MitrAnanda. 
Sumitra marries Makaranda and the ties begin their unhappy adventures. 
They encounter a Kapalika, who, in order to kill Makaranda, revives a corpse, 
but the resurrected man kills the Kapalika instead. They then repair to the 
king of Ceylon and find Mitrauanda there. The drama, so full of incoherent 
marvels, ends happily as Kaumudi meets her long-lost husband. 

Here is a specimen of the author’s treatment of the theme ; — 

The lovers have been walking for a long time. Mitrauanda offers to 
massage Kaumudi’s tired feet. Abashed she would not let him do so. To 
ignore manners was not praiseworthy for the daughter-in-law of a respectable 
family. Then follows this dialogue^® : — 

Mitrauanda: — (To himself) She does not know my family nor my temper. 

I have not conferred upon her any obligation and yet this 
dark-eyed one has given up her relatives for me. Really 
women are thoughtless when in love. (To Kaumudi) Dear, 
you have willingly undertaken great hardships ; let your home, 
borne cold, heat and wind ; w andered on foot ; made yourself 
laughing stock of relatives wdio loved you so long and all this 
for me ! a merchant from a very distant country, whose family, 
character and wealth you do not know, whose love you cannot 
be sure of. You wish to climb a mountain but blindly. You 
wish to cross the ocean without even a crackle-shell to convey 
you accross without remedy at hand, you have lashed a snake 
to fury. 

Kaumudi : — Sryaputra, all women behave like this. Why are you surprised 
at this conduct of mine ? Women inspired by love, leave their 
long cherished family for lovers, whom they have seen but for a 
Tuoment. 
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■(^Tohimse^ Womens prominent among theheroio blinded 

by love. 1 hey hold their life as a blade of grass. 

Kaumudi They may go to foreign lands, suffer misery and wander un. 

happily but they are true to their lovers, not to their own family. 

Satj/aharis'candra:-This drama consists of six acts. The author has 
also introduced some changes here in the original from the Mahabharata The 
mcident of the dream in which Haris'candra gives up his whole kingdom to 
Vis vamitra as a gift is changed here into a melodramatic episode in which the 
king is made to undergo all sorts of indignities to wash away the sin of killing 
a pregnant deer. The poet feels almost inspired when he comes to describe the 
exile of Hariscandra from his capital along with Taramatl, his wife and 
Rohidasa, his son 1 he pathetic is handled by Ramacandra in a manner which 
reminds one of Bhavabhuti. He has taken by the forelock the opportunity to 
demonstrate here his own theory of the drama viz. the drama reflects both the 
joys and sorrows of ife. That is why he describes in great detail and with 
undefgT^ ^ sympathy all the misfortunes that the unhappy king has to 

■ fi, impassioned dialogue which Ramacandra has put 

in the mouths of Vis'varaitra and Haris'candra, here are a few lines : ^ 

Haris'candra Revered sir, do please wait for just one month. I will by that 
time, certainly give you your fold. ' ^ 

Kulapati How do you intend to give it after a month ? 

Are you going to beg for it ? 

Haris'candra :-The Ik?vakus are instructed, my lord, only in granting gifts to 
Others ! They do not know how to accept others* gifts, 

Kulapati : — How then will you do it ? 

Haris'candra I shall sell myself but I will pay you^\ 

Ramacandra has some more dramas to his credit. But they are not 
available. Among the dramatists of Gujarata, Ramacandra stands out pre-emi- 
nently. He has made a thorough study of the science of dramatur^ (viz. 
Natyas astra). He commands a fine style illuminated by wit and fo>ce He 
knows how to turn an unassuming simple epic tale into an excellent dramatic 
piece. He has praised the Vaidarbhi Riti»* and recommended it to poets 
It would not be an exaggeration to place Ramacandra in the first rank of 
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dramatists. He has everywhere shown considerable originality in thought and 
expression, and has condemned plagiarism in literature in severe terms*®. 
Besides, he was a first-rate critic, a sympathetic appreciator of poetry and a 
ready composer of limericks (samasyas). 

On account of references to Ramacandra as “PrahandhaB'atalcarta'’ , 
many learned scholars think that he was the author of a hundred works. The 
number of known titles against his name has so far reached forty, including 
eleven dramas, Natyadarpana, Dravyalanlcdravrtti, Jiua-stotras etc. But Muni 
Punyavijaya, in the short preface to Kaumudlmitranandana observes that “In 
some ancient manuscripts we come accross a reference saying, ‘ Ramacandra- 
krtdni prahandhas'ataJca dvddas'arupakandtalcddisvarupajfidpakaw,” which 
means that the Prabandhas'ata was a work which dealt exhaustively with 
the twelve kinds of drama. Some scholars think that there were probably 5000 
verses dealing with the Rupaka alone. That means that the analysis of that 
■form of drama must have been perfect in this work and must have established 
the reputation of the author as a master of dramaturgy. "Were this work to be 
unearthed from oblivion, it wdll indeed be a valuable gain. This book may 
have been written after Natyadarpana and Nalavildsu and certainly before 
Kaumudimitrdmnda and Nirbhayahimavydyoga, The Bombay Gazetteer 
supports this inference.*® 

Besides the natives of Gujarata, there were some poets, who, hailing from 
other parts of the country, came and settled in Gujarat. Among these the name 
of Bilhaua stands out eminent. He hailed from Khonamukha (now Khumo) 
in Kashmere. After finishing his studies, he travelled far and wide and at last 
came to king Karua Solanki of Anahilapatan. It was at this king’s court that 
he wrote his drama Karnasundarl, the daughter of the Vidyadhara. The king 
first sees her in a dream and later in a portrait. As usual, the queen puts 
many obstacles in the way of their union. At last the queen presents a boy 
dressed as Karnasundari to marry the king. The minister of the king, however, 


'Td'T^fk 1 
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Though Knmarpala was not a learned man, his ministers were men of 
learning and he continued the practice of keeping at his court scholars 
especially Sanskrit poets. Two of his leading Pandits were RSmacandra 
anjd Udayacandra-both of them Jains, Ramacandra is often mentioned 
in Gujarati literature and appears to have been a great scholar. He was 
the author of a book called “A Hundred Accounts” or ** Prabhandhashata”. 
The JBombdj/ Gazetteer ^ Eimry o/Qtyrat; Vol, I| Part I, P, J90^ 
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cleveriy arranges to bring the real Kariiasnndail at the place of marriage. Tto 
marriage becomes a fait accompli and thus the drama ends happily. 

Jt is stated that this drama was written to celebrate the marriage cere- 
mony of Karua and Mianalla Devi, the daughter of king Karnata. This Mianalla 
D6vi became the mother of king Siddharaja. Hemeandra, in his poem Dvya- 
e'raya states that the king first saw the portrait of Mianalla Devi and fell in 
love with her. The drama Karuasundari also depicts the same plot. It 
may have been composed between circa 1080 to 1090 A. D. This was there- 
fore the first drama of Gujarat. 

Then we come to M'ad'ritahumudacandmprakaram of Yas'ahpMa. At 
the court of Siddharaja, a heated debate took place between Kumudaeandra of 
the Digarhbara Jain sect in V. S. 1181 (1237 A. D.). The subject of the debate 
was, “whether the womankind and the S'vetambara Jains can attain to salva- 
tion or not ? Devasuri asserted that women deserve to get and do get salva- 
tion because they are quite sinless and we get examples of Sita and other 
names in the epics. Among the contemporaries, even ‘Miyaiialla Devi’s name 
is mentioned. The debate continued for no less than sixteen days, at the end 
of which Kumudaeandra was completely defeated. As a last resort, Kumuda- 
candra pointed out a grammatical fault in Devacandra’s argument, taking 
objection to the expression *‘Kotakopi”. But the judges declared the form to be 
quite correct according to Panini’s system. This drama is important for the 
Study of social and religious atmosphere in Gujarat. It throws light on the 
king’s love of learning and justice, the bitter jealousies between the diverse reli- 
gious sects and the love of discussion and debate. The king himself acted as 
the Chief Justice in the debate, assisted by Maharsi, Utsaha, Sagara, and Rama, 
the four Paiidits of the court. The learned and the distinguished court is very 
graphically described in the drama. The author has also written another 
drama viz. “Rajamati-prabodha”, dealing with the famous story of Neminath 
Rajamati. From the prologue of this drama, we learn that the author had 
also written more dramas and two epics which are lost. ' 

There were many other dramas written at the time in Gujarat, such 
as Devacandra's CandraleJchavijayapraharaya, Yas'ahpala’s MohaParajrta, 
Prahladadeva’s Fdrthapadahramavyayoga, Vijayapala’s Draupadisvayamvara, 
Ramabhadra’s Prabuddharohineya, Balacandra’s Karu'tutvajrdyvdha, Some- 
s'vara's Ulldsaraghava, and Subha^'s Duidngada. 
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We leam fiom a reference in the prologue of Karnasundari that 
Subhata’s Dutangada was performed on the stage. Kavnamndari was staged 
in connection with a fair, while Dutangada was staged at the reception of 
Kumarapala at the time of S'ivamurtidolotsava. From the Mahardstriya 
Jfldnakosa, we find that Subhata styled himself as a Mahakavi and padavdkya- 
pramdnajfla as Bhavabhtiti. The date of the performance is given as March 
7th 1243 by Gray.®'' 

From this brief sketch, it will appear that Gujarat held its own in the 
field of drama, nearly a thousand years ago. On festive or religious occasions, 
as a rule, dramas were performed in temples with some kind of scenic display 
and considerable attention was paid to acting. Out of the known 26 dramas in 
which Gujarat has contributed to the six hundred dramas in Sanskrit in gene- 
ral, twenty-three belong to the century between 1150 and 1250 A. D. Of these 
dramas, Ramacandra composed as many as eleven. He wrote, in four varieties, 
viz. Nataka, Prakarana, Natika and Vyayoga. Three dramas were written by 
two other pupils of Hemacandra viz. Devacandra and Yas'as'candra and the 
rest by the writers of the succeeding two generations. Hemacandra and 
R&macandra made great efforts to plant the tree of drama in Gujarat.®* 


^ 27 Voi. I 6 , P. 125. 

28 -I am highly indebted to Prof. G. N. Dike for having gone through the 
manuscript and made important suggestions. 



MIA. MISCELLANY 

By Prof. H. C. Bhayani 

I. The Paiimacanu and the Bhavisattalcaha 


In the domain of Apabhramla literature Svayambhu’s achieve- 
ments were great enough to exercise considerable influence over the 
subsequent literary efforts in Apabhrarh^a. Especially for the epic 
poets coming after SvayambhQ, it was not quite easy to compose 
with a mind freed completely from the impressions of Svayambhfl’s 
voluminous epics, the PaUmacariu and the Ritpianemicariu. Thus 
the beginning of the Bhavisattalcaha of Dhapavala (probably loth 
cent. A. D. Ed. Jacobi, 1918, Dalal-Gune, 1923) appears clearly 
to be modelled after the beginning of Svayambhu’s PaUmacariu 
as can be established from the following verbal correspondences 
collected from the relevant portions of these two works. 


PaUmacariu* 

1 I I 2 

2 i i 2 

3 I I 3 

4 I I I 

5 I I 9 

7 .54 1^ <TW 1 »TRii 

ggaTcqFB 1 n 

I I 20 


Bhavisattalcaha 


1 qoT^ffqg I I 3 

2 I I 7 


3 I I 6 

4 q#l| I I 10 

3 qqwrqjqqqg ^ 4 

7 # I 



w 

II 


. I I 12 


* In the case of the PaiimacaHu the references are to the edition that is 
being prepared by me on the basis of the two available Mss. ; but one can 
conveniently refer to the text of the first two Sandhis published from one 
Ms. by M. C. Modi in BV (Hindi-Gujarati) I, 3, Aug. 1940, pp. 257-268. 

. In the case of the Bhavitatickkaha, the references are to DALAD-GtiriTis* 
edition. 
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Paiimacariu 

8 M»T 55300 iqR’fl%^‘’ I 2 I 2 QS 

9 I 2 12a 

10 I 3 I 

1 1 ff ^TBTO^If ^ I 3 1 20 S 

12 I 4 I 

13 ^ 1 2 6 

14 fsr^ ci5:in5i i 7 5 

15 ^3rg #T^qjT[3 i 7 6 

16 siff 142 

17 The story commences with 

the description of most 

of the lines beginning with 

1 4 

18 53 qfSiq I 4 8 

19 cift 713 wnJT ?i?r- 1 15tg ’;r>r^oi^?Tte[3 11 

etc. I 4 9 

20 <n fsr? 9 136 

2 1 w 3f5g 'JR^l[5q^3 1 M 5 arrfs^r 11 

I 4 9 


Bhavisattahaha 

8 19rfJT55 gwii ^ i 4 9 

9 ^ 5 ^ I I 12 

10 pqw 12 2 

11 I 3 

12 sr^g^ I 4 I 

13 »nirfft«i I 4 2 

14 qftfg^ 5 r 5 *n 3 I 4 6 

15 ^ 1461 

16 I 5 3 

17 The story commences with 

the description of ^^TJf 55 ^ 5 l, 

most of the lines beginning 

with I 5 

18 gfEfi;p ftral^ i 5 10 

1 9 ?if| wit I '?ig ^sjwwfSrq^ste 11 

w Wflg etc. I 5 11-12 

20 w wqg giTiq | ^n^naof il 

I 5 12 

2 1 t 5ff ^ w qHcH I 6 I 


22 The patterns of PC i 14 4-8 and Bh. i 10 9-13 are quite similar. 


23 I 14.8 

24 w^ wuTog W5 9 5 5 

• • 

25 I 14 4 

26 i 10 I 

27 fjp? 

XX ,X X XX 

ww 13 I 6- 


23 I 10 13 

24 WR? 3| W^ 235 

?fRf W 2142 

25 246 

26 ^Rrfw%wltw& 2 7 10 

27 ??IRRWJ5 I 

qqqq^ 943 


These correspondences are sufficiently striking to warrant the 

conclusion that <at the time of composing the first few fCadavakas 

of his Bhamsattahaha DhaoavSla had before him the beginning 

portion of Svayambho’s Pai'wacan'w. 

7 % m. 
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2. Some,. Teachings of the Karpuramahjari*. 

(I) =^|ficvs. 

The text of the first line of the fourth stanza, Act II as 
constituted by Ghosh is 

?IT 35tg I 

For P.’s Ngik, W. (the oldest and best Ms. of the work, according 
to the editor) reads Failing to understand properly this 

(cf. Karpuramanjarl, Notch, p. 8i ca huttadi), the editor accepts 
though it is nothing but a ghost word, ingeniously derives 
it from Sk. and the result is the fantastic sense ‘she rubs 

herself to my heart. She does not fall short of or diminish ( even 
after rubbing herself) ’. In the case of the mediaeval Sanskrit and 
Prakrit works, while interpreting their uncommon expressions and 
usages, it is always profitable to take help of the local dialects. 

is commonly known to Pk. (PCiiasaddamahannavo, s. v.), 
Ap. (Alsdorf ’s Kumdrapulapratihodha, Glossar, s. v.) and some of 
the NIA. vernaculars (e. g. Guj. ). Moreover, Gujarati currently 
uses the exactly corresponding idiom lit. ‘to stick in the 

heart ’ i. e. ‘ to be never removed from the heart ’, ‘ to be rememberd 
constantly’. Accordingly the line from the Karpuramanjarl means: 
‘She sticks to my heart. She has no shortage of excellences’. 

Similarly Lanman’s interpretation of this line ( HOS IV, 
p. 244) as ‘ If I paint a picture, she flashes forth upon it ’ 
is incorrect. Confusion between ^ and ^ is quite common in the 
Mss. This explains P.’s reading. Cf. Kumdrapdiapratihodha (GOS. 
XIV), p. 424, 1. 2, and M. D. Desai’s ‘Jam Gurjar Kavio’ (in 
Gujarati), I p. 44, 1. 8^ (in a quotation from a com. on the Ap. poem 
where we find this very blunder of reading and “^p 
for =^p| and °=^p respectively. (To be continued) 


' — .... ■■ ■ ■■ » . * 

^ Edijked by Manomohan Ghosh, University of Calcutta, 1939. ^ 

1 Here practically the same expression is used ; 

‘Where there were excellent squares attractive to the mind*. 



Shri K. M. Mupshi Diamond Jubilee*^ Celebration 

On the 7th January 1947, within tlje premises of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty, the political, literary, social, legal and 
other services rendered and attained by Shri Kanhayalal Maneklal 
Munshi were publicly recognised’ and hailed on the occasion of the 
celebration of his sixtieth birthday under the auspicies of the 
‘Munshi Heerak Jayanti Mahotsava Samiti’ presided over by Seth 
Devakaran Nanjee. That we Indians are rapidly coming into our 
own and that we are on our way to a new and higher intellectual 
level was clearly demonstrated that day by the fact that it was not 
the West that discovered our Munshi for us but that we discovered 
him ourselves and recognised him. 

It was a gathering of great magnitude. All sorts of peoples 
had come together to pay their homage to the man-frail and short- 
who has devoted his colourful life to the development and inter- 
pretation, of Indian Culture. 

The main speakers who graced this glorious occasion were ; 

i) Shri Devakaran Nanjee, ii) Mr. M. I. Rowji, iii) Sir 
Chimanlal Setalwad, iv) Shri S. K. Patil, v) Shri Jyotindra 
Dave, vi) Shri Vartak, vii) Sir H. V. Divatia, viii) Diwan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, ix ) Prof. Ramnarain V. Pathak, x)Shri 
Dahyabhai Patel, and xi ) Mr. Talyarkhan. 

The function opened with the reading of messages from 
Shri Aurobindo Ghosh and other leading personages, friends ^nd 
admirers. Prof. Dave read the Sanskrit poems composed by 
him in honour of Shri Munshiji’s sixtieth birthday. The 
Mayor Mohamedbhai Rowji paid a glowing tribute to Shri 
Munshiji as a pleader and a politician. Sjt. S. K. P^til 
gave a graphic description as to how Shri Munshiji was firmly 
wedded to.the Congress and hence to the cause of the nation ; and 
also how he modestly went to the Congress Office in 1930 only to 
request that he be allowed to serve the Congress. Divan Bahadur 
K. M. JhavtJri stated that he knew from the beginning that Shri 
Munshiji was going to be a great man. He was glad that his fore- 
sight had not failed him; Sir Chimanlal Setalwad could not help 
going into a reminiscent mood and presented before the audience 
pleasing pictures of Shri Munshiji as a lirsi-iate lawyer, a renowned 
politician, a growing literary force, and an ardent educationist. The 
personal touches were tender" and touching. TheHon’ble Mr. Vartak 
spoke eloquently of Shri Munshiji’s high character which was 
responsible for his present position. Prof. Ramparain V. Pathak in 
his strangely sweet voice reminded the audience of the unique- 
services that Shri Munshiji had rendered iti the cause of Gujarati 
literature, art and culture. Mr. Talyarkhan of the Progressive 
group highlighted the social and cultural activities of Shri Munshiji. 
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[ FEBRUARY, 1947] 

The Millionaire Devakaran Nanjee, 'aft^r garlanding Shri Mun- 
shiji, offered him a purse of ru^es one ISikh dh behalf of the Munshi 
Heerak Mahotsava Samiti, ■ which amount Shri Munshiji graciously 
donated to the Saraswati Mandir of the Bhavan which is Soon to be 
built. A commemoration volume also was presentd to him. The 
brilliant reply given by Shri Munshiji appears in the beginning. 

Seth Dei^akaran Nanjee’s Speech 

Shri Munshiji’s penetrating intellect, his activities in the 
spheres of social upliftment, education, law, literature, politics and 
many others, and also the impetus he gave to the movement of the 
development of Indian Culture are facts so well-known that it is 
hardly necessary to mention them. 

Paying tribute to a life of sacrifices that Shri Munshiji gladly 
underwent in the cause of the nation the president reminded the 
audience that Shri Munshiji had been one of our leading congress- 
men since 1930. Since 1941 he has been an irrepressible interpreter, 
a staunch supporter, and a conscious propagandist of Akhand 
Hindusthan for which the Congress has been struggling for the last 
sixty years. 

As literary artist Shri Munshiji -is the Sun of a system. 
Although he is very much alive to the modern social and cultural 
problems staring us in the face he has devoted his literary talents 
mainly to serve our glorious past ftom being pushed into unfatho- 
mable depths of oblivion. ‘He has re-created for us the various 
ages of Indian History.. ..Not only this. With the help of his 
creative art he has made our brilliant past a live force.’ 

In the field of history Shri Munshiji’s contribution is very 
solid. It is he who has, for the first time — through his book 
‘Imperial Gurjars’ — brought to light the* history of the Pratihara 
Kings of Northern India whose capital was Kanauj apd who had 
successfully fought back the Arabs and the Turks.’ 

Besides these Shri Munshiji is responsible for so many social 
and cultural institutions doing splendid work. 

He has made known the fundamentals of Indian culture by 
‘strongly supporting Akhanda Hindusthan, accepting Hindi as the 
national language of India, insisting again and again cn re-building 
our social life on the basis of the fundamentail values of our culture 
and showing how effective integration of anj, individual’s various 
energies is possible.’ 

By sheer dint of personal courage and hard and honest work 
Shri Munshiji has come to be what he is. ‘He is a genius.’ Even a 
cursory glance at his career would show that he could nbt help being 
one I ‘I, on behalf of all <d you, extend hearlfelt welcome to Munshiji 
on his stepping into the 60th year of Ijis life. He has our best wishes.’ 

‘ i SantoshkufTiar Mehta 
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H4« 

HR® 

HR1 

HRR 

HRH 


5:% w 5% «r «[|w « 

^ «r51w |[I^ wwmTH^ w f<SjMb^iftrsc n < n 

mi. «r. 

tWT^ii^g^snrt sr n 

«mTftr 0?g# «ra Oit%! « h< u 

?iw w^r ^rw wiwsrn 11 

^rs[jjwTSlr wg gg^sH; ii hr ii 

w w n 

(sftfiftra wfka *stm«r wf 3 it*i% u r® ii 

<nww %t^ Ri'tTrT?Jnrw gw»?. 11 

5 r 8 FT H RR H 

f :# 5 :^npaR II 

5% 5:% wg«n»ii II RR II 

Wira 0^%fiBTS% «r% RRIWW 11 

3 r^?r !I W 5 Tt%ST II RR II 

op.oit). 81 . 

win^mOf f :WTft *nf^ w 11 

wrak 5a 5*^0 5 r«n hr: ii hr ii 

Ibid.8T. 




wfek 3 W %0 wfeiR 11 

wftRR g^ITtRm kWR^RII RR H 

Rra eftft?mRi 5 R RTfiraraT'^Riftoft 11 
WlTfkwV^W««n^R^ II R» II 

Ris^ w?r^ na II ^ 

!rR!IT^ks!T?ri^^?^wf^^ STTR^TSI »Wn^ II 

^ miktRiR^Rw iTi^ ^ wrftsnR^ 11 R« n * 

W t lo lW WFRT RW: RftkRTWgr >it ^gW*R « 

^g!s 3 r WHaraka few 5 :ww*nsRWRt 11 hc ii 
wr 5 hrT?wkrt snri^oi u 

Rwnt WWT 11 RR II 

aiHT filft?rRn^ w w gwFr% 11 

wraq^ »8n^ fa* « »® » 

Ibid. «r. RRH. 


VIII. Samsara ( ^RTK ) 
wfirera wfikska ww# §i^ ri% u 
; imi qtgjwwt n s 11 



SAmiRA. ( ) 

W(^ 5nii^ ii h ii 

arpterafer. er. 
a^fi r n a wgan^ ' ?T5iwhf^sfW9 ii 
wui f^ §lpf^ iriaiyt sr fiNrrt n «» ii 

!IWR. «T. '»'*. 

H«i% ’TOWT % ftsr^TO! ii 

i C «^Q : 4 ^ ^ gi^x Ii II 

«ro. ^r!W. at, 

^ ?Esf rartfe •w ii 
^jwswi ijjrrft ii 

^TPTW. 1 ». «f, C\, 

»xy Hgrf^ g^r *m srarnr^: n 

HiT?r*nHrTw««r: snnnr: ii ii 
»n*r: <npiflr T iai R« r w *ag<rT u 

^ ^ 11 n<*o H 

Hoo sf ^tlt»TC!snrT «cfJ: ?NN» »nroi ii 

nin ft ’<rftr*B: i^fli^sPTnnftnn ftvft u ii 
\ 9 % ftacnr -ar gararfft qy^t i >i r im ; ii 

gmft ft am?«5i4 ?r^; SEit^ il u 

«RI. Jifeaift. ar. U. 

™ ft g tR w rar ^rt ii 

amt ft «rt^ q-f^ qrfiieqfSr ftaw: ii «q ii 

tgaiT. af. vH, 

5R: II II 

\, «r. 11. 

are agat^^gai ft^nrsijt arerapiTinn u 
agnT5’»ii g MT < i »% awTs ^ ^ l ’ ^ ^ II l< n 

Ibid, >*. af. \\, 

t«H af faft R 

aran apfvftannwfq: ii 
ar »w ^Nrnat^: gfiwt; 

%4t\m m g«rRft «r^ ii ii 

Ibid. 11. ar. %%, 

a*a aft^awar wrwrft anrwc u 

^ apfwrwanirt %?[: anaarft afeear: ii « ii 

Ibid.ar. 1). 

a«« »i»ia\^a ga*r vpi srcaaik n 

^wri ft*^ ftn^ amgaars jpwpf^ ii % il 


dft 



4i PUBANIO WORDS Of WISDOU 

({•4 •rrf^ JWIW^ R 

WfW fSr w ^ fil^: swifti %qt N )« n 

q- U nrWf H ^ 11 

<117: SW^ tt «« U 

m ajPWh?. fr. V€, 

%i« ws?rer ig[$ tsjwf lawn inriw^t q 
«a?*i H 1 R< H 

1 ’SRfls*? filrar II 

jwniWHw^nar^T^rf^ ^ftirar: ii u 
gRgg g gi iftcd II 

5**ril«n5 «TR«rf^?i » H* * 

SH 3ift^ II 

S«ni^ ST IT?5W^ ^T W^ fir qitnam II N 

«ftiinwT«rer^ ^ 3 ^: si?^ few n 

^5^ RWW*^ II II 

;®n«TfSjr3 wfes "ngjiT ii 

37 I 3 Wr€I3 37 ^ 37T: II II 

8 TRF 5 r^. ^*n#r. «r. i«\. 

S17 w# 3 !^^ 7W: w U 

3^svT^ g Iritsfe ^ srsife ngiRnR^ 11 1« n 

TW. feTIffe. V, W* 

S)« 3 ^ 7t Jjjr: 577 : Tftgratsw wt h 

7 7t g 3 ^ Tfetr: k^m fe w: n 7 h II 

m 3WI?ISV. «. 

714 (RtWWw^ wfiw: 77 ; II 

7 TThrffe feTt^; qq i 3 7l ll H li 
71 R 771^1775 777 WPTHT 7 7*^7 7 II 

gPSr 7 7WH 7 ^ HSinf^ fn^Tfei fe n 7 v 

71*177. 7«. ft 

|7* 77ts«77?T fe7<p7^77 

*SI%7^5wrT7777 g^sfe7: N 7« II 

Ibid, w. 7 , M, 

77 fe 7» H ft 7 fe gfew FSi «< lf <# i^ft< ft7t gi H Ht n 

Ibid, 1 *, w. 1 , 



777 77T *T7T fe feT^ *n 7 T^lifr 7 tWI tt 

3 ^ TTibr it 7 fegro Tifevi « hh n 
777;, 777117 ggiPI WTigTwr 71771 U 

f# 377fet7 7^ *17# 771 7 77 » 





HI 




SIX BN|IH|KS(c%> 


<pfe5n(^ Sl%»f 3(i«hf g»i^! ii 
^ 5^%^ g^ f4 »i«iT Ii H» II 
^ % gorepg^ ftijotir ?n^sr ii 
^sTf*' ?nil#^ sr *51 3^H^W5BI^ II H 
Brisw<Twr^rtw fsnntwi <rw^ ii 
mil 5 qtxit «i^ 5^ ©WBr^T^>?i: ii h«4 ii 
wimnnt if>i{iTiwi^iTRt II 

ftwwrint i^ g ToiTTi fa farem^ ftj: n ^o n 

«T?rT 1^ sftsre II 

nW ^ ftm % ^TO^ >iI *I^M|<jm. ; II n 

«ftll ^ ^w?% 5 ng 5 rSfl Ii 

w^«nihTsR%g ?r^ ^ ii ii 

Ibid. «r. 11 V. 

WW^ ?r»n; II 

q^ifivMi V gv >9 ?nv^ 5 il i ii 

Ibid. sf. 11% 

smi C hTf a : imri g«it *r: <£ >g ^i(l rtr! ii 
w p g nw t q tfit i i m I 1 11 n 

m XTsvsfUg?^: Snr?iBT»rer tihi ii 
ix g i»iT gq v «tiv% «i«n«TO5 ii is ii 

*n»nWf. 1*. «r. <v. 

gii^ fil’d «niT «wi «n^ ««< i <M it ii 
vg ^ygi BwpvT: givw wifi?r il u ii ii 

TO, iRiiaihr. «f, 4%, 

IX. Six Enemies (lf^) 

s nt s ri l^WvTOfi g wl f :srg#r srt: ii 
nail s«ifi:d ni ^Tiiad ld i»f » i» ii 

BWT. m, \4, 


Desire ( TOT ) 

*tn «tir Tn TST 5<g i ^« fe II 

flrtwwT T Ti UT iwIiiid filfet^ ii 11 B 

1 TOC. TOIW. «f. 

spnnnd ifdNI ^ ^ 4 !i^TfirvTg u 
*r TOiil 3 *i: ^ m ^ V sirofir ii u b 
qd insmrd fdd asw i* m i l^% Bvi ii 
(iindv vtn ii«riifiii<«iTiid^Mi %« B 

»iWW,v.i|,1t 
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Anger ( ) 

w: n 

ii ? n 

w: frg?«rfew ©rqi;Tf^ C^T «WT H 
« ii ?rf?iT 5 5rwi% ii ^ n 
w; ft«rss% n 

firwisftf|[ ^ ^wn n ^ n 
w: g g w l^ q 8Em^^ ii 

<TOtCT??WW ?? I 3^ II R H 

.»R?r.«i, Xtf. 

igrrwTOt «p?r; ii 

Miw VI %?r «m: ii i<* ii 

«isN«. ar. v<. 

^«^ wfftr *r?r^»ngT^rmf«?r? epn ii 5» ii 

swiNr. ar. i. 

%«« ar«sT4 srnr: II ^ II 

srT^ si?«r% 5Bt^ fta?t f^innc il 

il « II 

*r??r. »r. 1H«. 

anatw^r: s^vi^^pat ft%sr: 

«y*n ii 

armi^?^ *ng^« 

insrur: n <1 ii 

M* a i i i fc > ^a<^iaV a r ^^ ff ^A ar fe%y% n 
WD^rt §it 5 l^ gfw wrer ii « n 
a i magS’gw ^is iq an «Ct 

ST l&ST?l: <rT*|Wfn4l<I N 

' wanrar snai ar a%%?r 

sr art ^^gaRff aia ^w ais ^ ii t ii 
anpjR gaa ^haarw 

anfe^ii^y^ ^igwi^ u 
fi r w ia a g irfr a aw aiaTsTi 

g% ©wc arstn^ ii «i n 

wftr* 3 TaiTafiir#a: an- 

Hinrsssn Taar ttfrat an<t n 
ir^ Tj q wfaa r a^fe ife l t a 

wat iw ’wasan^fwt n i« M 
aifciiawi aaaifiwa^ 

^^'fUai’TR^afe fT^aiift n 



SIX 




snsnjir^T^i im i ii 
siT^Rff5t ^ ^%g feasi II 
WT ^ ^ ^%1 '?r »Tfn 'ET ^ iM^ 11 

iranEHis^ ?T^T *T 'm ip^ ii 



II n M 




Desire ( ^vi-aiRrr ) 


^ ^T ^ wrmfe ^pRlEPT II 

^Finijft f*Ntq% II u 

Ei*n »Jf ^ ^ II 

•REmfT ^Erkr ^ ^ ii 

■ra^^ffSTT ^ Eremii ii ii 

#58:: ST tobI% ’R^arrft' % ii 

#5ziwrfiTsn5^ II II 

TS^ #75^ #gt *ra JTTTOS^ II 
srnsr3C«’n^ ^ sj: ii ii 

VM ^E5# 5inr^TrHTH ii 

it< i «<«i^*viHi g# 'gT5rt?T%?rar^ ii ii 

^^1^# ST* PPf# 5T# 

imn % q’T# f ;# TTfi II 

«r*n Epi^amt g# gwnT ^qrr ii b 

«TfBRr. 11 . #w. «r. tf. 

%%* w wn «r«s^ fil?;: gsnwnSi: gri^s^; ii 

«Tsn 55^ IRT^rt q:?^: II ^ II 

w^> ^1 ?Bq.«T. M. 

HI qf qiqftrBnc vmqrssft: ii 

#hq: qtq?T sft^sq sj# "q ?r?r I ii 
«t?tt 4 srqr srsiqnqn gfirerns^ ii h« ii 

HI ;T q:E ^ftqq qyi<^ fi^ ^ ii 
IT# ?reT ^IST^VTUBn^ ^ H B 
f# qrqroi^nw fzw qrl^: ii 
q^mt sihpj^rer »ifT B ri <araq ifarqT: ii b 
wir# gqi# ?rei vri qfsrw ft 11 
qnqft%sr w5g:T ii h» ii 

mtS^BT ?T «B#t stsrqiqqs n *<« ii 

HI «rqr OTqt ?Tmftrw ^ sit.* qftq^ b 

qsinft iw #sinft nq*ift b b 
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WWPfl W 8T«^ g H 

w *r%5=w?l: 7asn«r iR«w§r h u 

(| %TW % U 

W ^?r*r^ 6(5^ n u 

TO. q wp# . a?. 

®twt (5 wg[&5TRi arwRi ssriTOH^g s 

iTOlsnftra aNTOC « M 

TO. 53Tr^qk. 9t, \u, 

^®o w»q^t <ITO TOn ii 

^ ^^Rwiroi TO& TO^t » «• B 

TO. fisBrtft. af, H» 

Piiigala being as'a-virahita always slept happilyt 
q«i wnmi^; qCtmgq ^ b 

Tiah ql# ^ ?rTOT%ft^^’n B B 
ansrar war: n 

WTBT^ H wsr ii B 

JTT^ w sfigp n: vmn b «• b 

TO ^Twri wfTwwn: fi^anror ii 

hi n b 

!ima». w. Kv. 

TOrgrm^gjn^ jt wwb: ii 

g w ^^51 gwi ipftw tt n 

q»B wwrT#w *r f€ier ^ srang *r filw^ » 

mm % ^raw jw Tf^Rrroj snra^j ii \\ii n 

TO,«lW»,«f. K. 

B»» toItowI S| WwrfllT^ 

. TO?g^’Tl'«TTOTf^ 5rsf^: II ' 

’C*ig *1^ TO^wim- 

g^qro; JT^TTOn*^ ii ^ u « ♦ 

^ ir. %, 

TOWTWTq=%^ll54l TOTOfeW; B 

qg^ilB arn^w^^ M h» b 

wm*, %•» w. iv. 

B<® triS^rwr TOWT*na^lftf B 
WWWTOBt B 1 ^ B 

lbiiy.ir«u«. 

B<J WRJpWrf^ITOift l?l 

n 4^ i i i 6qi Hml gwnrai 1 % bi iH 1 1| B 
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^E^air »«tEV s'l^HTEt; ii 

E^«a*iVirrtrE 5 ''!b^ ’esie'; ii ^«ji ii 

«rc«snEn^M^ ^ fiftrer ii 

E«H [ «iw goTR^ ftuT^arfErer »ftE% ii 

f%S^El^ WW EHT^E II t| 

\<\ EtTET l«fr Esa^: g«EE3S#%sf^IH u 

•JE Eeig:E; war aiiwri 5 ^we: ii »o h ] 

WIE4d. tf, af. 


Glamour ( ) 

t<w w^sf^war E^aftE: snrWE: II 

^ wlfct Ert 5 ri*ft E 5 T«ft’ aft^wEiE; ii 11 

eiet:#?. «r. ^\c, 

t<a artWE%ntflE’ E^wt^TE EE % II 

EETTE’^WEtSEE E^SET ^TE^?!I^ II || 

EET EEf 4 rr 5 EE?EIErTft E f|i II 

EWTSTElf^ EEET fTT^WI^ ETW II II 

5?^5r. EETE^. er. El. er. 


44 « 


Pride ( EE ) 

E^ qE Eg^EIEi EftTwiV E 5 lfts: II 
W^ W «5E ilfEnr: 1% 1% filttEE; li 11 

ETE^, ai. \\c, 

jf^E: fkE nr^ E II 

E EIW EEliE^f^E: II 1 <£ II 

Ibid, er, W^, 

EEE^’SafSflrEtsf^TEEt^; II 
*C% E q[TEfe g TET ^ E EE WEI EET: IM« II 

EiE^. sr. \N*, 

arw tw ewe: n 

«EW 4 ^ 4 ^%ft?ET ^ ETE% aPTEIEt « «l 


*RI. er. vx. 


•fljjET WV E^Ef^W W»E^ E?^EWTEC M SE II 

Ear. ERlIWtE. «T. 


^w4 E Eflr^ WTeSe EI&E% II 
W firtWET ^ E^E f %E:g E a i ^ II || 


<m ST, H, 
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Balarama says: 

w?i 5 r^s?m?rmwit ii 

[ 5 ^r?Fit ^ g i g^m u II 3 

sr. XK. 

ff 5 Pr%!uw«i< 

g’BRia gBTsna btr w ii «t n 

TTsn B ^ w«rai 3 ^ 

W ?TWTT^?f&?mTO%B H 
51 wtft^ 

W H Ii 

5IW. op. oit., «l. 

Jealousy ( ) 

il g STSTWm: BBSWW: II 

wTfBB ^rtJTmnr q 4 5iwi4>n ii ii 

TO?. ST. Vt<m 


X. Learning-Studentship ( ) 



90 0 srTBT^ BisTRi^ gwifBTO; II 

«Tft«n?^aB Ml®' ?sft# f gf gigf^ ii » ii 

5R^. op. oit., ®. II*. 

90 1 *nTOilroi M® ^«5r^ sr^: u 

UMT BfeTOlsft W ^SPMBWnPTg^: II C» II 
90^ 51 gr?gi% i^srrwT^Mf^er 

jFrnnfii^ mttotsswtorb; u 

sfti ®f?cri snuT®!- 

5^^ srw?#?!®# Ii <s<i II 
»o? ?®5Tk «r^5F®t m: qTBMilm *n®oTj ii 

® u 11 ^ 

908 [®«?3ITTO5tq[ g V|% ®#® II 

«i^55W 5rfft# i5^5^5l8iT; ii] 

W1355:i''T^=Rftl% 5TiRT«r: wife ( q[4®. 1. 1. ) 

9o'» ®wi5Tm5fi w: «5«r; sarosnig ii 

TOif : ff2 ^5rT®®r5rti ii «« n 

wr. ®. u» 

90? «rin> W5T^m> irwRftr: ii 

TOT t ft® BfMft II i* II 

irft. 



« 0 » 


LSARUmya-aTUDEKTSHIP 40 


*f ?r«T^R3TO: n 

•npriNffTwsjt *nr! ii ?o u 

wm. i«. «T. w. 

•0< [ |TRI?TS ^ ^flr II 

ir^flc^rfesrrfli^fiTO^ ii ^ i ii 

»r*n WPS 5Tbmr fnT«i^ wwtfii ii ^8 ii ] 

Ibid, io, ar, ^»v. 


<»l« 

•11 


»5l^ 

'•U 

«1» 


* 

•»n 

»1» 


« 1 « 


ins^ ^31^ 5T 5«li«3|«^t^5p; II 

fiNn«ft g ^g ^giK i^q; II 8<^ li 
^ wnn^ sr 

wnjTT ^Nnrsreft’^TT: ( Rmi: %. qi. ) ii 

^ q^qiTFtT: 

^■^OTRI: *T»TI51TJ^ Ii MO II cf. also v's. 47-48. 

»TW. op. cifc., «l. ^•S, 
•F^ % TT3IT 3T8r% ?Fg qn^si^^s ii 
•F^r: 'qi>i q qs^qllr ii ii 

sr ft I TRT qr^r n ii 

Ibid. ei. 

*nqqT ^rqft ^rft^rr ^qm^rift q^ ii 
^qqqftq qpftq wst^q arg^f^qt. ii ^8 ii 

Ibid. 81. 


qqmr ft 5^; qri# sf p r f^ n^ft ii 
qqFrqisT ^ snftwiq "qisi 11 «q 11 
WW qrj: ftqi qfr qR^ ^ q qiftqi: II 
srwF^ q 5 it«r 5 % q^x qqx ii <0 11 

ftwfxq (qxisi ?. qr.) ^qqf^ ftwxft g ^ qq 

( iRsqgil %. qf. ) 

ftfiT qx^qpft qqftqqfr ftqx qq Iqqq^ li 
( qlqqfft qqT:§^r^ f. qi. ) 
fttn qssqqxfiqxqxqqft ftqx q^ Iqxirn 

( 5 Fpt^ ft^qrqq% %, qr. ) 

ftwT TTirg q^qi ft ftmft^s qy: u qi it ■ 

^ «qT«qsqr^ Jr*q w ^ g 11 
trftq q ftiTT q ftq% «^; II II 


Ibid. q. 1IH. 
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XI. Dharma ( ^ ) 

vj^«T< 5 «r aftgner: M 

vrft^t^nssr ii « ii 

«5*^sg»n#'i «Br nrfit^ ii ^ n 
grft^PT gregfer m 

^ 30^% ft«ro^ II < II 

III. 8T. \%, 

vrS; !prt ?n&%?rTJ^ ll II 

TTUT ^srvm h ii 

?r?i^ smf^ ?TO’ 5 TFg?iPf'a»f^ u ^9 11 
'•^R jp 3 rsii ^ TTsrt wtfanft n 

SR^ t[^ ft i^swia> prr: 11 11 

Jnn^^. ST. »ir. «r. \\^. 

«rR^ irra? si^ ^ iFf: gfwi 11 
«nw: R^»j?rRi ?r 3 iCT«i> 11 ^ ii 

3TH?r^. sr. 
^ 5 SsrT^ «T ^ sr ft^rrt ?rsn ft«f> 11 
<Erai^ ^ Rsmts^ ?r«n 11 hi n 

sw. ar. 

»^« fRJiriT f«niFR^ ar »i«sf% ii 

*RT srar5^ n 11 ( ) 

m Hprahr. R. 

VvkiiRtiirv irw RH i a iR ^ 31 ^ II 

«rara 4 : Rgftr%w ^ mr «fiftrat 11 % ii 

3 n»i*ra. 1*. «r. w. 

q^Ps qsr u 

q^ 3 ^ q«r ^ 5«®«^ ii ^ 5 11 

wm. •ip. ar. v\. 

9^0 B^ssi:^ ^tf^T: 

snRTfPr^w 3rtr q finm u 

qijw aw 3 f Rrt 

qqm^ ^ aa: r q»nt n HI n 

q^. op.oit.,«r. 1 *%. 

XII. Times ( a ia ql^ ) 

«li <swp^ ag ^ wa q> 11 q n 

vrarda air «ia 3 <l a «rx 11 

q » w« < i "i i^sar qftcqfii 11 h n 

PRW, % 



TBVTH («R!r)HXLBAR COiracmiKOB (vinsi^:) 5 1 

?r*rj BswJjais «Twn: n 

fihTTBt qw w r »} w 5 ^ II »• M 
WI iSBWT 15 rTWP% JTWftiRSTI 11 
«PT%sf WTwr% smg; u u 

TO. 9 r. < 1 . 

*P 1 &^ fts«n «ST% iihlf : 11 
9 I« 4 «HUI 44 I% 9 T q ftyq ; || ^ || 

x^\^. mmt TOfit sjjrift 5 ^ 5 ^ inn: n 

^T^r; girg ^ || » || 

*K #5 5^ ^T% »T^ ^ II 

«CT^ TjfS 3 ^': II < II 

tt^<j vm: »n«*r^ 11 

^ ^ff ’gl iC l gq\ "T -9 II II 

*IW. op. cit., 8T. 

XIII. Truth {^) 

^ mirjnsrt srfeftu: 11 n 

nw ^ uqt irrfir 11 

sni ^«iT TOipnftr gs^ u ti 

TO?. Bf. ^^v*. 

»«o «r^: frd uftftw; n 

ST II «? II 

ST; <m»T uf^N ST sr ^qj^ u 
^ ^ H ^ STR U «H II 

siTsiT^q. ai. M. 

W«^ ^Twsn^; STUTm ?T9T fqglq STt?S|T tl 

CTR «r^ cn^: HR ui^flKT: II «) II 

*ni^. 

««? hAsT WIT> srST^ firtTT ^WsT TJPT^ II 

liHsn *TO SPP Sjft^ST ^tpi^ II I0 II 

»iw. op. cit., «r. 11^. 
XIV. Clear Conscience ( HRgfe: ) 

OBR TO^TVT ^ ST S^^StIWbi^ U 

WSRSTfsRfB R Mitsf^ |UW | Sm H 4 H II 
ST Rs?f srm^w TOs^ II 

«nRg%: ^ 1 ^ TOTH H^#§ 11 II 
•B? arwTsnss'fepi^ STOUT STT^ f^[UTSS<|Sn II 

TTSD^ TTOEI II «• n 
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gw f^swi|[? « r «n ii 
w*n w«n ^iwiwwr fr^iwnt wwifwn ii « ii 
•s« W 3 nwi wiwi&srt w ii 

wmif^wjRwiw w ii ii 

«s^ WWT^ SR^WTWTW: WWn^^ H 

5 ftw*r WWW %ii!^wfsr 5 ftw^: n «io n 

«H«» [ WTWW: gf^gwT^wi wn? w ii 

^WmWFWWT gw: W WTT»W^ gw: U <11 II 

qw. JjftRiw. BT. 


•HI 

•H^ 

•H^ 

»H» 

»HH 

•H^ 


•H« 


9 H< 


XV. Life ( Wiwg^ ) 
l^wsw wmrr%w www^rww; ii 

f^ppwwT f^ 3 fpjn%«ww^ww; ii < ii 

f^wflr ^iww i^n ii 
w?wf|w fw»w?JT II ^ n 

f^sjT wsgr^w f^rnpwT wwi l^wnSwu. ii 
w^ w^prwiwi f^Fw^www^wwt ii i • ii 

«r. 


# s rs r\ • 

!> 9 Pwl«Rr 

wtwwwi^iwi II 
«www^cwwr ii ^h ii 


WW gwfiB W f^WT WW TT^ II 

5 Pr wwr wwrf^www ii ii 

lecFW. wrtNw. «i. 1 . 


Show snwsRraw WRW. 

wr^f^lfsFT Mw:«i«^i n W 

l^egw^w^. fit. #. m, 4\. 


sft«w% ( %• * 11 . ) sjrwwf^ Jifirtr mi 4 [- 

jp^, ^ .. 


wimr Jiw^[^ ww?t: 

sftwfe ftt w wiSfr w u « 
aWWw wwwrwfiHi^fi^w 

55 wwl^ ^rfffii w wife g tw II 
WTW tlWMW WT ftWT^ 

aN% fttww^W 3 |^Nil«R 



HAPPINESS AT HOUB 


5^8 


*i grt H 

41^ f«it sr ST filrw^ II 

i% vm ^ft q » h %iT Hg«r^ 

gN% ^ "q "q gffc II \H H 
«^o «iqr f^cqisqiqif^ qi(^ "q II 

jsr WEm#^ h sftq^ ii \% ii 

qsrr^tHft: q qTT^tqqi^qi II 

^ <jfi:wr^sf^ >ar % ii ]^» ii 

^ ^TipqT: g(’gr)’5f^ ii 

»reg¥: sBTsqqs ^5'i%Hif^ g»!q% ii \£ ii 

5TW. op.cifc, «r, 

XVI. Happiness At Home 

II II 

«rrS% q^sn?i ^ si^qg. ii \% \ ii 

q^sl^ ^qt; q^TW^ flfitorf 

w ff ^ q: 

gt qq^qg; ii ii 

^ ^ ^ f* ^ ys »- 

HI 

qqr Tqiqrq^ ii 

hI«?: gqqtqiTRTg. II u 
q qisqqrw 

q ftrqqi qq ii 

q ^ qfa q q gqt ^qqr ii ii 

•q« qqpqqftqqr g qq qw 

-- rs-gs. f^ <> 

qqrqfqjtnawqqqqi II 
qwnnrql^t qqqiqqqi 

3|q 6 f « [ q(tq q >qi il ii 

•qq •nwqaq^gjr# q: q?q% q qqqfir n ii 

<••0 jq^} qgq qqr qrqiq qqi aftfilq ii 

gqq^q q^ qigjrriJrq qiaqq; ii u 
••1 qrq?^ ftpqr^s qft«q% ii 

•rtrq qr^^ 5 ^ qft^ qi4% II 11 
••^ qWT fil%q qi4*% I^q: q#q II 

«rei qgqni ^stutqft qissaqqt ii x’nt n 

m^3fNq.if.n. 
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XVII. The True Self 

«»« ?r«n %: >i 

sr um n ii 

«'»'^ ^T?wwTfi[*ii sui^rf^ ^Twsirwuw n 

«i*n <ir«ra?rewT si 113 ^ wiim ii hs ii 

wm. 1*. 81. u, 

XVIII. Self-preservation ( ) 


»n?»nH 5IUU It % II 

«•» 38^1^ pnrara fw 11 

UTW wsn^^u^ WTOTW u ^ 11 


Ibid. 31. i««. 


XIX. Intellect ( ^ ) 

»»< ^rinsT'd >3Tgw5n wflr 

5 iu <jT?ral ?n% siTOsj; it 
uwiiw^ 8 r<J?T T^rofir^r 

wiuw: wisim^ 11 wH II 

siw. op.clt., 8 r. 11V. 

XX. Effort (^) 

a sn^ ijaisa; 11 

ff a » a inqi^sPBC 11 11 

»« o « <g ^qbamsp ^ ^Tftgonr g u ^t . 11 

II II 

tt^i irenwTssnswi^ ms^ iu^«w: 11 

sRrujgwii aidl filq?riq 11 n 

Hiq. 9 Tiq??r^. a 3 <isfllS(S<i*n. 81. v'»„ 

XXI. Anxiety ( ) 

»<jq 38B5^ 3nfi»%f«s*uTSiiu: g^ i ^u i i n 

ST SI n 8 « 11 

. tt<5^ ftsuiml ngwnorf ^ inrt to h 

•<8 TOn •*rattl TOE TOWSR fflTOn 11 

•r^ ftpuissRqflw: *rat srrot *r3»TE ii »o « 



• 1 « 

«\« 

•\< 




VBiBin) knkmt ( ) 


^^»«ft*)f'S| W[^WK^ f «I II 
srwwnrf^ sn^rwm ^ ii » j u 

4r(Iw. sr. 1 . 

3«rr: s?niTk^:5iift ifnwT% h ^ i ii 

^R(k45. 

ftsm ii s'l ii 

f^??rT ii 

«rwn i^Fm <ii«a^'»« ; M»>nfii«ft ii 

g II II 

g'airt WT ^w^fks?rT !n»i^ ii 
«n7g?7Tg^ftr??rT <9 ii ii 

f^p?rT«iTftrsr«n5n9 *rn5T9 srsE^q^ ii 
swrftnwi qftCT g gf 5it«r^ ii ii 

q?i. ^'if . 

XXII. Friend-Enemy ( ) 

grg: qfhfTT 51 ^ ?3l ^cr^r 11 
«nq?^ g ftrar^qrei qfton % il 11 
qT|rs&?r«m qd%9: 11 
991 919 9T599T 99nftft:9*^ Ii II 
f :%sft f5R9fV 9 9 f sqiK ST9I9^ II <£ II 

g. #3-. sr. \c, 

«rT!^5rei(n?)' gf ^'9^ 9 it 

9 ^ 5«f9mgT9 53 99 ^ 9 % 11 11 

99. ^# 9 . 8T. <j^. 

«r ?^9>St>9 T W *n9g5^9wr9T 11 

gfir: qftg f9T 9??g99%r9 95?q|.- ii % 11 

5T1W. io. sr. vvi. 

^sp9 fir9#9T9; f%9^oira; 11 

w^%9 W|ir9T9T9i 559T9i ^^9^ 991 II || 
iR%9RT«9 ft99 ^»igiH^99; II 
f?59 9^T 9915% !9 gff9; II II 
S9fti9»ft filft[9; iTg9i1%9; ii 

9 %g % ^ 9 9l%g fir99TS9f9 9!Fq% II Ii 

91999. %o. SI. 



9 9fJir9B9lf^^9 9 9fk!99rRrf^: II 
^1991 ^ 9 919^% ftr9lfil ft:999l9T U ) U 
«t99OT 999T9 lftfti99l99T999t « 
%9 9ii%t II 9 H 



PtrUAHIO VrORDS OP VnSBOM 












<£«< 




£fi£ 


<0^ 








<u 


^ gW^w eg f ^T ^i II 
iRCs w^8frT«r nJR Ji% II ^ II 

«r tmk «i ^>3 *T ST ’9i?n% ii 

firvRSRrew: ii « ii 

?nrsmf % TT^5ndh?>i: ii 

«T mn Tiff; frtlft ?t%: %w: ii i» ii 

5T 51 ii 

w 5 j^ II Ii 


5T 11 

^fton ?if ^TsvnsT 5d^ II 
w i«ft5t jt^ % af^8;aa^ ii «< n 
«l»fts‘MS T g^ T «nm: %^ranJTg^ spn: ii 
q<« R ? qqftgT^ ii ii 

»IW. op. Cit., 8T. 11V. 

M 35t: ?T?wigftrsB% ii 
H ^3^ ^qTsrwRr>ffTrft 5nTT II ii 
^^nrtT^ww msr^Twf 

^I^?r55nft II 

ms^ spT^ flw?!PTTf5r 

qTTTTvirft ii ^o « 

g 5T <gW5ii{>^5t ^rjUT 5r3TT^'^ II 
qi^ g g ^T«5i II ^1 ii 

snT^Tmrftrw ^*551 11 

qtpwrf^ ^5n?rT gin; 11 11 

Ibid. •r. 11*. 

qvtfir 5Bi^fSTn? sto% 11 

flirt msTwqflTit ?rm 11 «« 11 
?r9r g^i^r&ist «t?t 11 
?lt5T 5T?IT?ITT flB5T^ II Hi It 

Ibid. V. «r. II^I. 

XXIlI. General Words of Wisdom 

ATfit ^r^T 5«r: il 

fllniv ^irfor 355r5fi:^g^wRr ii 11 it 

<5iH « 

»i|« 

ij. ll» 


«i« 



GBNEBAL WORDS OP WISDOU 


W ITTO %'fCT^Pr II 

v|5P^fi|^ U « II 

<W. yw^^. 8 T. 1 v». 

«1» vm^5l?BT?n?>aji<iiT 5ift> ^im 951: II 

JTiniT g 'TRT^^W: 11 II 

m. 3r. 1^0. 

4U ^ ?%5?iiT«?rng ii 

ftfii iTHT'Tm5nwnm?*ii9 g srmfa: ii ^e n 

=gi g ?:^ ^» wT. ST. V\, 
ggn^t g »Tm sri^ ^nniwife it 5 :^*^ 11 
*iif^ fe«rraw ggy^ 11 ^.4 h 

5iT% TTTOJT grf^ 9imT5g? 11 
*r: «TiiT?f^^ il » , 

m 8 T. 

wT'giT: f g5»in?^iirt ggrt^^fri ^3ign II 
9^19 ^cnrmi^ im« 11 

[ WI^lTat ?rsiT ngiT II 

^?T5r«F?r^^TT«:^t W9: II n II 

?rsiT 11 

5lw 'ggffw wi^i ^sTig'gi: 11 11 

g-a^gs II 

g«F?f w strtb ll ^ 1 11 ] 

Rn. ’iiyiiJiti, 9f, \c, 

5TT^g ^«?r: 11 

•?% g^igfsn ^ ^ gi'ft gri«T% 11 ii 

inw. gr. v. 

<5^^ «: f^er ^wi%^ 11 

H R^ftsET^ ^?g: ^9 am ST m ^Trjj; II <5 n 

(of also, gisRgi?. ai. \%,u.) 

*r firsr: sEfe|:wft w ii 
g>#f9i ijftgl sthit gwri; ii. ion 

jwi^. gj, iim. 

snge: sp^tRiwtit ^T?sn^ g«s?r: ii 
giTg«<^ griw^g n i« ii 

m f^«?iTOiT g^ri'nt f^sngrara; II 

•fwrf^ giK««r grgiapi ii iA ii 

g??. Kgp#r. sr, iio. 

giEi^OT4igS)r «g5Ts II 

. fsnaniwm g^r^sTRWt g 5 ri n m 

^mqt. \\\, m «INN. «r. i\. 



PUBANIO WORDS OP WISDOB 


iimi: ir 

m #53WT WT: H «»< II ^ 

?I7«T^ TT3WW5T^ 3f?tm^sIT II 

sr^lRT ^ % SIWTSIT W^TT »ni II II 

<\<K SI |5r wsr% ^sTT^ 'ifew f^! II 

^ % ^^I'sisr^tsTTST^ %gT: 5581^ II loo || 

*^o «ISIT ^OTsit qsrr '5i;Swsit II 

wai ^s!i^msi^?i% srw II 90 ? H 

^^9 swi sft^is<K5iT ^ «r«n 11 

?rsn ’gT%5’^® ST^T i^sg‘^s«R5r: II 90 ^ II 

srf^. flp?#. «r. V. 

filsrfSJOTf^ ’e*in:si ^^3sif% 5 SI: ^sisj: II ^9 II 

sqsR^^. 8 T. VO. 

SI«IT ’'TSIT ^T5r^ ^ifeWT II 
5l5S!Tf^?r f^?T^II 5im JT^r: II II 

JI5TS3L II 

*15*1^51 ST 5B^^reTT5S|>fl^i^?r II II ] 

qq. qrai?!^^. «r. 

^^SEf II 

^ 1 ^% »r^iT^55i5r%si ftqri^cr: 11 11 

s#5. V. ST. ^9^. 

sfTf^5&5: ^l spgrssr: ®Tf^ %si^ II 

5rs=?nq‘ ^qlw u ii 

sTisrq^. 99 . sr. '». 

ftssg[?ift5isit: srv^l%^T *131511 71%: II R II 

Ibid. X.er.^v,. 

W«T 1571 ST3«SI9I ’1,^71% 5I?I% H II 

Ibid. «r. 

sumwimt SI ^ 7591: ^T%s 7 nftr«r wniisr: n 

SI sBnft ^91^: s^issnipswq; sn% ’sufinr: ii h ii 

Ibid. V. er, V. 

<«® [ sdffTW *m% 3i?j? qn^’^: ii 

%7qT %q*TFi ^i 515 ®% 11 q 11 ] 

Ibid. ' 9 . «r. 

<»9 *rw¥ *1 *r im: swH h 

I'lw ^JRfTIsn ^r 5I%7T: ^8rlT% II < II 
<«q s^ 1*7171^ qn^: «?3w^i 11 

7n«itqf«iiWi1tj | 5 ^: II II 

Ibid, ^, «r, 1», 



OZNICBAL WORDS OR WISDOlf 


ST3 ST %? II 

«ri^ *r «ri^ sTTf ii ^ ii 

Ibid.^. % 

<«« sriRW 

nicifiB^rT sr % fpx ii 

?r?iT«T«T 5r^ «r^ irg 

^5g 5ft ^ 5T foft^r 5^ II II 

Ibid. %, ar. *!«. 

3^ g w?riT: ^ifisrsf; 'ffirsi^in ii 

w^sfit sisvrm’TTSfi ctt^t ii ii 

Ibid. ar. ^>f. 

5ISTT ^T55»T«ft STltV ^fSTI ^»T: II 

I?# H5rw5ft5T5r?nf5t 37^:11 ?o h 

Ibid. %. ar. 

<5«» ^5T: ^cff aSTWinW: II 

5rfrarw>alf^sw5n fit: 11 11 

Ibid. lo. ar. ^ 1 . 

<5«4 51 1 layr f%3E5«i5‘^ ^5f5^ar ii 

H ^Taraig^ g5I!l5r: il ao u 

37151^. 1*. sf, V. 

K)i<K l^^jfTfR 5r5n»5r% 11 

?Tg.^ SI^^Ri^TTW^: H II 

Ibid. I 0 . ar. 

5f it 3ft5rww! H 33*'^: 11 « 11 

Ibid. ^.ar. ^1. 

c'^% *ci^ ^ ^5r: 

ifS^ ^ snof ari??Tf II 

^55ff laV ^arfifiraT?- 

^ftftw: Sl'T^f II II 

Ibid. 1*. ar, 

©i!^ arsr^ar 3ii5wT ar«a^ gail nan: n 
arvftaritOT arrai’l^ifN'Ht T3f5?%’»n3^ 11 » 11 
fftSTO® g3F?^T gi[^ II 

gsrer ^T^R'53i aint jgprfarT ??rt 11 « « 

3fn3WRf. «r. v'*# 

<Ha <?'» WTWTToi tf»T*3rWST3T^r:5T3TH II 

fir3[T5ii?*WT!¥5«n sf^ar aisaj^sanr: iMa 11 

Ibid. ar. 1 *. 

«Hvi ^wj^3ti33it5ft 3r tf^^ws 11 

4 f ftmia rgfifi tt 1 ® 11 
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4i\\ 

C\^ 

6\'^ 


m4 firmm 

?I# Tf W WWT^ « 

gf?II w €t 5 Tlr?r: 

^ 55 T«tr 5 tTOTHrgT'JE^W: imi u 

WT^ws?r«it w II 


II II 


Ibid. \»«T. ^1. 


^5 •r;ft^wi% '9 frST^ nm?!^ ii 
JTtMTOinTsr ft?n?Ti sn^s^ ^nagf^5r?n^ ii «x « 

Ibid. v». er. %%. 


gerwT gf^ ir&iwretgsiar: ii 
sr ?r«n wi^n^ ^ wsrem: ii ii 

Ibid. <{. 31. ^o. 


i?n 5f?RJT^3%: II 
iilf l^w^jrf<n ?nit *i?5»rRi; ii ? ^ ii 

Ibid. \, ei. V. 


gm ^T^frw iT 5 ^ ?[WTiTt' 3 JTmcm ii 
^ ^ TITSTT wi?rT % U « II 

Ibid. tf. 8f. 


% JTfsiV g«^; II II 

fit5Ri?g^«PWii&i ?reTi5%gi ii 

^nft ^rq^a 3 %a % ii ii^ 

a«rT g«rqr?rJT qireifiat ii ii 

<??l. 3T. 

dt’Sftf^aisn 

gf ^ jrw*t II 
snaicq^ ^I«Sa?n'T5T\ 

«Taig?n 5 !iTfCTm^ ii 'io u 

m. «r, 

•TWiar'ft ^raqrosTTHT ft'sfili; <m ii 
^ ?ra; sri^ifaa ii ^H m 

ar. 

MMTft ^ w II 

wwrw; srwaiT IM»» u 

TO. fsiiarthr. ar. 

II 

TO. «r. 



aENBRAL WORDS OP WISDOM 9| 

tT54 *51 3?r?rT ?T»rate«Ts^ if 
w^’gsRwrrf^^ ^g^Rfiw: » ii 

‘ Ibid. ar. •w, 

<«o wRin I ^ ?T ?iw^5 ii ii 

sr^iT; ll 

^q' «?q qi II II 

% qqf JJ5f qqV q^: ?iqiqq: II 5,^» II 
^ q gqfpq q^T 
q’q'q'jffqT: ?Tf q%l^: ii 
Htqq q qfqai ^ q 3t?q 

rfirqffq^^a’ iit^q^iSr ii ^»o u 
4*^ «r^q^ 5’:^q srqqiRqi siVn^q ii 

filqq^ ^rqiqqr f^q: ii ii 

srTJTRiTrrtf^: ejn^n^ w 

«nqq: i^ql 5^qi qif^ q^3% II 11 

'l?l. 8T. %%. 

<»'s g ii 

ftdq ^Tf Rfqq ?isftiq ^g%i%qT ii ^ ii 
4»? q u 

gsiqi ?Tq^Jiq qfqqfs’5qg;^q% ii v ii 
4»« meroi qi'fe^f ^wqqr^R f^sir srqq; ii 

qftsiq^ ii ii 

4*4 qqq: ^riipq qf^qq: ^ic^qi^R^ ii 

w^q: ^ ftrqeq fqioJt qiq^ftqfe ii ^ ^ ii 
4»q qftqiq qnq q qftf ra qT%qq; II 

q?:% 5 q©r qm q q f fra: q^iqq IM ?. ii 

440 q^tsl^ ftqqT!=q?5^5=3^’cqf^q: q^r: ii 

sqTffflqqrr^qqiqqq; ii 9 » il 

441 qfffi 5 '?k: SFT f^qi q^g qfqjp: II 
qf^qq qq f^qiq: 5i fsft qq sftsq^ ll u 

44^ ?I qf f%qq^5 q^'Vq q?adffq II 

m qiqf qi fqq q gqf q?5 Ii 1 ^ II 
44^ ?? gqi qqr qqi qqr q ^fq% II 

gqqf ^^qt qf qqr ^qq; ii i » ii 

44V [ wq 5^q«q»f qq qigqqmq^Sf ii 

fq gwqq^fiq qr^ it9iqi^?qqiJ^ ii ll ] 

44*^ 33^^ ?f%58: sqiqi q II 

^ q qi^qi^qqts^if q ^^Tfqfs^ ^ «: ll II 

q^. op. cifc.,«r. "joi, 
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^9,0 

i9.\ 

i9.\ 

^oe 

« 4*1 


" *w^%s r fflcwT^ (I 

w <rfts 5 «T lit » « ii 



wiw 5 !i%g: u 


wwTw^r n H H 


«r^ Tip ^qoTf^n^ %?r ( 5?it f . 'R. ) 
SJT^ RF ^!tT 5 UT 5 Wf % 5 r U 
1 % gojq^URJlWlW^si 
ftr^n ^ 5 irw 5 iq;T^TTT^% 5 T ii ^ u 


^ ®5?Tgf ^ ?n«}Tcrs.^ qfe?m n ? c h 
% i«T^^ ?T?g^^i flf^n: I) 

5?r> msT^i^sr qf^erT: n 9 1 ii 

TRW aftRIT^R wt il 

sftw WW g^WTTT^W: IM^ II 


WRT WRI ft ^ WTR^RT RRI f^R II 

wgsrit^w ^JTWTcWRW R^g; ii ^ ^ u 
R^T R RRftRT ( RI%Ri f . ^1. ) R ^Cf^pnt WRPTlftRl^ U 
RR R?R5R: TlRf^ R II « 

sin^RTW WRRnR farftmfer r ii 

RMR RIWTR R W^wrw STWW^R: « H 
g tR^ i fRW W^ II 

s^S!R»f?RlW«r RldW^^RTWR»l II U « 

RRT ^R; f ^ Rlf^ SRlf^RT ^ R 'ftfeR: II 
%R R SRWR RIM fwR: ^RI ©RFRTT: IM» II 
^55^ in':*! R RIR^ RT: RIRRI: 

^Ww: ^ R Rl?^ WR: ^ RTW TRjt fiW: II 
RTWRI R RtRnSR?RR: ^S«ft R^ Ri^R 
5 ^ RT ^Rig^T §ir%r: rir; gwiR;. ii ii 

gf?ig-3rRRS5^ 1 %rri r rt?r^ 

RfersRjrffSr %tsf^ R II 

ftR^ R R5|5^ RgR: ^RIR^ II 1 <111 

RfeP^ R WRIR R rfV^R R RfRRT: II 

R R filRTRR: Rf^R ^ Rft:R<|5|R: II R* II 

^WTRT^ ITRIRTW: ^RT RTR: f ^TWRI II 

«mftRi wfRR aflR W^R^R: RRaRI ( RR^RRI RT. ) II H 

R^Wr R^ lfJrRRlI57RTRRR(. II 

’JRRW^RI 5 Rrf'fort RTlIRRrTftRRRR; II \9 II 

RT^f^WI Rl^?«rf: RT^: R^ RR I RtR , II 

ST^z R5T?f R R R^Rlfir Rll: Rl^: II II 
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9 5n«?r^ H 

wgoiT i^T w ii «» H 

•io« ^ *rrerwT5rTW <73^ 

^ 4i^5I^T HWJITfll^TU: II 

^ 5ftW5ft«IT 

Mgs^i^Aoi ^Ta?^?r ii «<: ii 
8n^i^%5Ti?n ^s^TT wif^r^5T ^ ii 
^^fM&^WTv^TT ^af?r^ss5ri^^ tiw: il fi 
^0^ BnjJfKTT^i^ 31^: 

*r>%5rg'Isni5rT f| II 

5^R>5s5r; 

fsnM JiTTriar srfl^ ii ii 

sTwf^R^fVqq'mi 3 n^- 

tiT^ I ar^ II 
?T?Er' 2 ^^ iT ^%3 

7T3?n=!5:^ ^Tiq-wi 51^ II II 

Ibid, er. 

\o^. ^ irfi[Ri7?r 11 

^i<5r ?r9r 11 1 11 

<10 <4 ^TJTM^wsr ( 5rR5«T^fl^ %. qr. ) fiNn 

qrM MMI ^T15^q?T fit II 
5T 3f^g?7T3®r^ * 11 ^^ 

irs«R7 3Ur ^lisftqi; II q II 
Rio %Tig: II 

WW II 1 0 II 

R1 1 gqtwsgT ^9ITMWm©t W II ] 

M ^ ^gwiSr; m% qitvr^ % ii 1 1 ii 

R 1 ^ ^mftl: ^rg^sfiT^wCT 'aim»»^«R^ II 

«rw ^ jrarT^^i! 11 1 ^ 11 

4ifinag(i >r !Tfirsr«i% u 
^ H feflfrl 51 ^ 

5Tgit ’qt3tfirg^!ft5mT II 5 « II 
Ri« ^qrtwii ra^ M II 

iftft «r gT^g g II 3» II 

Ibid. ar. 51*. 

Mh s«rT«g»!q jj^>?M m sn^Sirai; u 

MTOTT^ M ?IsnffIT5PKqS: II 1^ II 

M f t^tsTTf: ijftt^wwr !rar 11 
<R7! j Mi&<n^iiw!g g RT fgitq; 11 « n 



PUBANIO WORDS OF WISDOM 


U 

^ vffSTT: «i>tTT55^ (HT: 11 

^ <C^ 'fteimH 51 II II 

srr:^! TISTT wii '51^ II 
9^ 5ij?^5n?in5iw vr?rii^^5^ ii c ii 

%%% smsftqr 

dnia xivrwf?cr Tiiir ii 

sri^; trft^grt^ 

51 'gTfwl|crm'g??Ti‘§^ spf^g; ii ? o n 
•iRo ^:?iT^ 1% Ti5c?Ti: *r?i: 

^I^jftfiTn?5I5T?:??rT 3R5!?3R5^l^ tCTT Ii 
JTT 'TT’T Hf %5I5^?Tri: ^5151^^ 

«TTgH:^'?^ra ii n n 

<1^1 5J9JT5I ?T(%pji«r 5^f5?ri: ii 
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INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEDIAEVAL 
EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 

4. FABULOUS AND IMAGINARY STORIES' 

By Dr. Ludwik Sternbach 

I. 

1 . Beginning from Alexander the Great and his historians or even earlier, 
through Archbishop Epiphanius, Cosmas Indicopleustes up to Marco Polo, 
E'riar Odoric, John de Monte Corvino, Friar Jordanus, John Marignolli, 
John de Mandeville, Nicolo Conti and Athanasius Nikitin many fabulous 
stories were told in Europe about various regions of the world, and, in 
particular, about India. St. Augustinus in his book "Do Civitafe Dei” mentions 
also some non-existing monsters living in various parts of the world and with 
the extending trade with India, by land-route, these fairy-like tales about India 
became more and more popular to Mediaeval Europe, in particular, in the early 
centuries of the Middle .\ges. 

Marco Polo, who visited only some parts of India, recounts some 
stories about India and, obviously, is not concerned with their veracity. He 
mentions them in his book non-criticall)'. Also non-critical are the stories 
told by Nicolo Conti and Athanasius Nikitin. 

The nature of John Mandeville’s works as well, required that his 
narrative is fabulous, imaginary, fantastic and fairy-like. Although he menti- 
ons only one story, it is described as required for his mediaeval European 
readers. 

However, John of Monte Corvino (whose opinions are known 
from the letters of the Dominican E'riar Menentillus of Spoleto to E'riar 
Bartolomeo de Santo -Concordio) and E'riar Odoric de Pordenone are already 
more critical. In the letter of Friar Menentillus we find a passage that 
“as regards men of a marvellous kind, to wit, men of a different make from 


1 For No 1. “Jewish Dwelling Places” see “Bharatiya Vidya”, Vol. VII. 
Nos. 1-2, 1946., for No. 2. “Some Curious Funerary Ceremonies” See 
Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya,” Vol. VII., Nos. 5-6, 1046., for “No. 3. 
“Additional Notes on Horses in Western India” See ‘'Supplement (o 
Bharatiya Vidya”, Vol. VII., Nos. 5-6, 1946; in these papers the text and 
bibliography are quoted. 

I took into consideration in this paper the itinerary of later mediaeval 
European travellers and not the early mediaeval Europen traveller in 
particular, Cosmas Indiooleustes. Also almost all the books of antiquity, 
relating to India, contain many fabulous and in^aglnary storie^. 

15 ¥11. 1^. *11. # 
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the rest of us, and regard animals of like description, and as regards the 
Terrestrial Paradise, much have I asked and thought, but nothing have I been 
able to discover. ” 

Friar Odoric also states that he was told only about the stories he 

narrates. 

The most critical is the narrative of John de Marignolli in which 
he puts an end to the fabulous stories narrated in mediaeval Europe about 
India, saying that these stories are “lies” and should they really happen 
in India, they would be sporadic cases only, similar to those which happen in 
Europe. Similarly, a story is related of a girl-monster from Tuscany, whose face 
and whole body was covered with hair ; some monsters could be found in India 
too, but these cases could not be generalised and it cannot be admitted that 
such monsters are living in India. Even some “ monsters ”, John de Marignolli 
states, were “invented” as, for instance, people with one foot with which 
they use to shade themselves, already known in antiquity. He explained 
that “ as all the Indians commonly go naked, they are in the habit of carrying a 
thing like a little tent-roof on a cane handle, which they open out at will 
as a protection against sun or rain. This they call a chatyr," To show 
that this very old story is a lie, he brought to Florence such a chatyr, “which 
the poets have converted into a foot. ” 

John de Marignolli’s statements were revolutionary to mediaeval 
Europe and from this time on, the fabulous stories about India were read by 
the mediaeval intelligentsia with much criticism and diffidence. 

2. It should be noted that all the other narratives with the exception 
of that of John de Mandeville, were not complete inventions of those travellers. 
These stories as, for instance, the story of the diamond-mines, were beautiful 
and well-known tales probably taken from the “Arabian Nights,” but placed 
in India ; others were also common stories, which the travellers ascribed to 
India ; others were descriptions of certain animals or plants, unknowm to the 
travellers, but existing in India. 

Very often these descriptions were exaggerated and this exaggeration 
became the basis for considering them untrue and fabulous. 

II. 

The Diamond Mines. 

3. One of the best-known stories about India (told by Marco Polo and 
Nicolo Conti ) was the story of the diamond mines in Golconda. 

This story was already known in the 4th century A. D. and was narra- 
ted by St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis & Cyprus, We find it also in 
Edrisi’s and- Kazwini’s works, in the “Arabian Nights,” as a popular story of 
the Persians, also known by the Chinese ( Si Schi Ni-of Ch’ang Te, Chinese 
Envoy to Haluba) etc., etc.^ Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti ascribed it to 


1 For details see H, Yale’s "The Book of Ser Marcolo Polo”* 
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India. Probably, this story was told to both these travellers and as diamond 
mines really existed in Golconda, they narrate this story in such a way that 
it can be supposed that they really saw these mines, or believed in the story 
told to them. In reality we know that neither Marco Polo nor Nicolo Conti 
could have visited those regions. 

4. It is very interesting to state that the story of the diamond mines 
is told differently in various MSS. of Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti. In one of 
Marco Polo's MSS. it is even stated that the whole story was told to him 
by somebody. 

5 A. In Marco Polo's Latin Codex in the Cathedral Library at Toledo 
we find the following text relating to this tale : 

Sunt enim in hio regno (i, e. MutfiliJ multi monies in qtdhus inueniuntur 
adamantes quia quando pluit aqua descendit dc istis montibus mulium rumoso 
per inagnos riuos & cauernas b cum ccssauit pluuia & discesit aqua homines 
uadut, scrutando per istos riuos per qtcos discurit aqua & inuenumt multos ex 
istis & in esiaio qxtando non inuenitur de aqua inueniuntur multi per illos monies 
ibi est tarn intexisus callor qtwd nix aliquis poset sufferere &' in illis montibus 
cst tanta multitudo scrpentiim magnorum & grosorum qu.od hominc non posxmt 
scire viagno dubio ('should be: quod homines non posstmt sine magno dubio) 
accedere illuc set tamen uadunt qualiter posunt inuenmnt de bonis & grosis isti 
quidem serpentes sunt multum uenenosi & mali ila quod homines non audent 
accedere ad cauernas in qtdbus conxiersaniur illi magnis serpentes habent insuper 
adamantes per xmum alium modum nam ibi sunt magne nalcs &f profunda 
ita rtdnose a sumitaiibus montium quod nemo illuc accedere potest set homines 
faciunt quonadmoxim dicemus tiobis nam accipiunt midta frustra ca(r)nmm 
intinta in sanguine & prohiciunt in uales illas profundas & ille carries quando 
Sunt proiecto inueniunt adamantes vmltos qui se figiint in ipsis, in illis montibus 
^onuersantur multc aqidle albe causa capiendi predicios serpentes & quando 
uideni carnes in profundum ualium uolantes illuc ipsas rapiunt & asportant ad 
alium locum, Sef tunc homines inspiciunt ubi se ponunt & dimitunt carnes cornedere 
& cum comederini adamantes ibi remanent & aliquos aquile degluciunt tunc 
uadunt illuc & adamantes recollignnt & posimodum sciunt loca ubi de node 
manent quia aquile ipsos adamantes non digerunt set de node cum digestione 
enomunt in mane homines ipsos inueniunt, audistis ergo qualiter tribus modis 
inueniuntur adamantes, & eiiam mullis alijs modis inueniuntur & in toto alio 
mundo non inueniuntur adamantes nisi in hoc regno 

[ In this kingdom ( i, e, Mutfili^ ) there are many ( very great^ ) mountains in 
which the ( precious stones® ) diamonds are found, when rains fall, the water 
runs down the mountain in great torrents (making great noise^) through 

^ 1 Latin MS. BN. Lat. 3195 in Paris. 

2 French MS. BN. fr. 5649 in Paris. 

3 Latin MS. BM. Beg. 14 0. III. in London. 

4 Same MS. aa mh 4. 
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great ravines and caverns, ( and washes the diamonds down from the moun- 
tains^), and when the rain is stopped and the water is gone the men go on 
their search (among the sands*) though these] ravines by which the water has 
come, and find many of them, and (it was told the foresaid master Marc that®) 
( in summer when one drop of water would not be found there, then they* ) 
(climb up with great labour and“) find plenty of them (through those 
mountains.®) (And such men as these wdio fish for diamonds, dwell at the 
foot of the mountain with some of their cabins^ ) through those mountains, and 
there is so great heat there (because of the sun®) that one can hardly bear it 
and in these mountains there is so great a multitude of serpents both large 
and stout, (& of venomous vermin®) (on account of the heat*®) that (it is a 
great wonder &** ) the men cannot go but with (great peril, & they have*®) 
great fear (and they are often devoured by those vermin.*®) However, they go 
there as they can and find some good and large one, these serpents are very 
poisonous and very evil so that the men have not courage to go to the caves 
where the evil great serpents are, ( which seem that they dwell there to guard 
those diamonds, that they should not be taken**). (The men) get diamonds from 
them in another way. There are great valleys there and ( so*® ) deep ( to step 
around the rocks*® ) from the peaks of the mountains that none can go there 
(down to the bottom, in which bottom are many diamonds.**) But the men 
( who go there for the diamonds*® ) take several pieces of flesh dipped in blood 
( the leanest which they can have*® ) and ( standing above the caves*® ), and throw 
them into those deep valleys, and that flesh, when it is thrown finds the 
diamonds, many of them fix themselves into the flesh, and many white eagles 
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MS. G. 

Same MS. as stib 5. 

Italian MS. in Ramusio’s Delle Nokvigationi e Viaggi". 
French MS. BN. fr. IIIG in Paris 
Same MS. as sub 9. 

Same MS. as sub 10. 

Venetian MS. BM. Sloane 251 in London. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

Same MS. as sub 13. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

Same MS. as snb 4. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

V enetian MS, B. Gov. 296 in Lncca. 

Venetian MS. B. Civ. C. N. 211 in Padua. 

Same MS. as sub 10. 

Same MS. as sub 21. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

Same MS. as sub 4. 

Same MS. as sub 9. 
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( and white storks^) dwell in those mountains to catch those serpents ( and feed 
onthem^). And when (these eagles^) (and storks'^) (perceive the scent &®) 
see the flesh in the depths of the valley they go off flying thither and take that 
flesh and (either eat it there, or^) carry it (with their feet*^) into another 
place (on some roclr"') (on the brink of these valleys®) (and fly up on to 
the trees to eat it^®), and then the men watch carefully where the eagles 
go and put the flesh in order to devour it; and as they eat the diamonds 
remain there (as soon as they see that the eagles are swallowing the flesh 
they go there as soon as they can^^) (and go under the tree shouting with 
great noise so that^^) (the eagles^^) (let the flesh drop and^^) (go off to 
another place and do not take away the flesh for the fear which they have 
of the men who come upon them suddenly below. And when one is come 
to the flesh then he takes it and finds diamonds enough fixed thereon^^) 
( when the eagle is tearing the flesh they stand watching if any diamonds falP® ) 
(^^) Some are swallowed b)'* the eagles and then they go and collect the 
diamonds, then the men know the places where they stay at night, for the 
eagles do not digest diamonds ( and again the men have diamonds from them 
in this way. For when the eagles cat of that flesh of wliich I have told 
yoifl^) (they go sometimes by chance to a place where no one can drive 
them away, and^®) they eat, that is (to say that they swallow, some 
diamonds^^ ), but at night (the eagles) cast them with their dung. (Then 


1 Same MS as srth 9. 

2 French MS. BN. fr. 5G31 in Paris. 

3 Same MS. as sub 10. 

4 Same MS. as sub 10. 

5 Same MS. as siih 3. 

6 Same MS. as sub 5. 

7 Same MS. as sub 4. 

8 Same MS as siib 4. 

0 Tuscan MS. BN. 11, IV S3 ( 434 \ in Florence ( Paris ). 

10 Same MS. as su>b 13. 

11 Same Ms. as sii,b 10. 

12 Same MS. as su,b 13. 

13 Same MS. as sub 10. 

14 Same MS. as sttb 13. 

15 Same MS. as su^b 10. 

16 Same MS. as stib 13. 

17 In the French M3. BN. fr. 5031 in Paris it is stated in short: 

“And know well that there are so many of them in those deep valleys that 
it is marvellous ; but one cannot go down there, and on the other hand 
there are so many serpents down there, that he who should go dowii 
^ there would be divoured immediately”. 

18 Same MS. as sub 10. 

19 Same MS. as sub 21. 

20 Same MS* as sub 10. 
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at night where the eagle makes his return he casts those diamonds which 
he swallowed with his dung^) and the men go there in the morning and 
carry away (that dung of the eagle and find there also diamonds enough®). 
(And when they can catch any of the eagles they kill them and find some 
in their bellies.^) You have heard how diamonds are found in three ways 
and they are also found in many other ways. The diamonds are not found 
in all the rest of the world but in this kingdom only ]"• 

B. Nicolo Conti^ states : 

Oltra la cilia di Bisinagar per qnmdici giornaie di cammino versa 
la parte di Setientrione^ gli fu deito csserui vn monte del to Abnigaro circondato 
iutto da lagiine piene do bestie uelenole^ & il monte di serpi, nel quale si ritrovano 
i diamantiy & non si poiendo per questo rispetto accostarnisi personay V ashUia 
dc gli huommi ni ha trouato rmiedioy che e che esscndo unaltro monte pin alto, 
2 iicino d questo, in certo tempo deUanno gli Imomini del pacsc pigliano de boni, 
i quali fatti in pezzi cosi caldi & fieni di sangue con le bakstre fatte d questo 
cffetto, buttano sopra quel monte di diamanti, done cadendo in term se gli 
attaccano di detti diarnenti, & quando V Aquile, & AuoUore, che ini passano 
neggano la came, si calano ad cssa, & la portano ad unaltro monte, one 
sicuri da i serpi, se la possmo 7nangiaTe, & di poi gli huomini che iid stamio d 
far la guardia, riueggono i loughi ne i quali detti uccelli hanno mangiaia la 
came, sc ne uanno d pigliare i diama^iti che cadcttcro da quella, U altre pietre 
pretiose si trouano con manco difficultd, pcrche apprcsso i monti arcnosi in 
certi luoghi, done fanno di trouarli, cauano tanto sotto, fin che trouano tacqua 
7 nescolata con Varena,la quale gittaiio in un criuello fatto d posta & lauano 
quell' arena con I'acqua, colandosi I'arena resiano le pietre & questo e! 
il 77iodo di cauarc trouare le pietre 'pretiose in quelle parti, sccondo che 
gli fu natrato & ui tengono gran guardic i signori, cosi per coloro, che le cauanOi 
come per li soprastanti, che 7ion le ruobino, & gli fanno cercar fino 7ielli 
uestimcnii, & per tutta la persona, & sforca7io con tutti i 7nodi di non esser 
rubbati* 


[At fifteen days' journey beyond Bisenegalia towards the north, there 
is a mountain called Abenigaro completely surrounded by pools of water full of 
venomous animals, and the mountain of serpents in which diamonds are 
found, and because of that, not having been able to find any mode of 
approaching, the ingenuity of men, has discovered the following way (of 
getting the diamonds : ) There is another mountain near it, a little higher 
( . ) At a certain period of the year, men bring oxen which they cut 
into pieces, and then cast the warm and bleeding pieces upon the other 
mountain with diamonds by means of machines constructed for that purpose 


1 S&me MS. as suh 10, 

2 Same MS. as mb 10. 

3 Same MS. as sub 4. 

4 As quoted in BamusWa DelU Navigatiom e Tin^ggi. 
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( . ) When cast there, the diamonds stick on them, and when eagles and 
vultures flying there see the meat, seize it and take it on another mountain 
which is safe from the serpents and where they can eat it. The men, who 
were on guard, return to these places in which the birds eat the meat and 
collect the diamonds which have fallen from the flesh. Other precious 
stones are procured with less difliculty, because in some places near the 
sandy mountains, where they hope to find them, they dig holes, and continue 
their excavations until they come to sand mixed with water, which they throw 
on sieves made for that purpose, and wash this sand with water ( . ) The 
sand passes away through the sieve, and the stones are left behind, and 
this mode of digging for precious stones of this description prevails universally 
in these regions. Great care is exercised by the masters to prevent theft 
by those who dig and overseers being appointed, not only control their 
clothes, but even examine every part of their person.] 

6. From these texts it is evident that according to these fabulous 
tales not only three, but more legendary modes existed, in order to attain 
the famous diamonds of the Golconda-mines, called either Mutfili or Abnigaro 
( or, according to other versions, Alibunigaras ).^ 

i’ In the rainy season the diamonds, which are in high mountains, are 
washed down by water flowing down and can be found in its streams. 

2° In the hot season, the valley is full of serpents and venomous 
vermins, and men go with great fear to, the valleys where they can find 
diamonds, but are often devoured and die. 

3* Those who are then afraid to go to the valley take oxen, kill them 
and cut their flesh into smaller pieces and throw these pieces into the valleys 
full of diamonds. The diamonds stick to the flesh and white eagles, or storks 
or vultures, flying over the valley, if seeing the flesh, take it in order to 
eat it, and thus bring from the deep valleys the diamonds on the high rocks, 
which can be gained by the men in two ways : 

(A) , if the birds did not swallow the flesh, the men shout and drive 

away the birds from the flesh with diamonds, 

( B ) . if the birds did already swallow the flesh either : 

(a) , the birds are killed and diamonds are found in their 

bellies, or 

(b) . the diamonds are found in their dung as they cannot be 

digested by the birds. 

4* By digging and passing sand with diamonds through a sieve.*' 

, 1 In Poggio Bracciolini’s treatise De Varietate Fortunae, libri quatuor, ed. 
by. the Abbo Oliva, Paris 1723. 

2 This way, according to Nicolb Conti does not apply to diamonds but somo 
other precious stones. 
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This imaginary and fantastic story of the collecting of diamonds 
was very well-known in mediaeval Europe. 

III. 

Imaginary Animals and their Customs. 

7. Nicolo Conti, Marco Polo and Athanasius Nikitin also narrate 
about imaginary animals and their customs. Sometimes they actually met the 
animals they describe, though they exaggerate in their narratives, or are 
so stupefied with their peculiarities that it would seem that their stories 
are untrue. 


8. Completely imaginary is the story of ivwged serpents with seven 
heads, or of the bird which rises from the ashes. This last story, is the 
well-known story of the Phoenix called by Nicolo Conti “Semenda”, wdiich 
rises immediately after his death from the ashes ; this story is ascribed by 
Nicolo Conti to Interior India. 

Nicohj Conti states : 

“ Euul in qmto medosimo paese, rn'altra sorto dA sorponti spaueteno It, 
Vun{jlii vn braecio, elte ha I’ali- a simiditud.ine Pi qaellc, della nottola, ha setto 
testa disposta picr ordvne vna drieto <dl altra Imujo il corpo, tC quelli che stanno 
su per [jli arhori sono ml volar vdocissinii, ct sono pin volenosi di tvAii qli 
altri, perche col fiaio solo (mmazzoiio gli hv,oniini’\ 

[This region ( i. c. Melebaria) also produces other serpents of a remarkable 
form, one elbow in length with wings like bats, they have seven heads arranged 
along the body, and live in trees, they are extremely rapid in flight, and the 
most venomous of all, destroying liien by their men by their breath alone. ] 

It might be that Nicolo Conti confused the images of Visuu and his 
ndga with some fantastic stories told to him and the Qaleoxnthccus described 
by him in the following words : 

“ Trouanti anchor a... animali simili d gatli solnatici, che volano, & 
hanno vna pellicina distesa da i piedA dauanti d q aei di dietro, la quale, sta 
racGolta in soquando si posemo, & come vogliono volare dibattono i piedi 
daiiianti in vece d’ali, & cosi so no vanno da vn’arbore alValtro. li cacciatori 
quando vogliono pigliar questi animali, gli seguitano sind tanto che gli 
straccano, & strachi cascano a terra, tt restano qn'osi’’. 

[There are also animals similar to wild cats, which fly and have pellicle 
extending from the fore to the hinder feet and attached to the body, which is 
drawn up when they are at rest, and if they want to fly they flutter with 
their feet instead of wings and in such a way go from one tree to another. The 
hunters, if they want to catch these animals, follow them until they are so 
tired that they fall down on the earth and then are taken by them.] 

Nicolo Conti could really see these “flying cats" {the galleopUhecus) 
and this, strange, flying^mammal, probably impressed him greatly. 
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9 . The phoenix rising from the ashes is decribed by Nicolo Conti 
in the following words : 

“ ne gli vltimi confmi dell’ India interioro si troxhaua vn vcallo solo 
chiamato Semend/x, il qual ha’ Ihecco fatto a modo di ire jlauti picGiolini,,.& 
quando viene il tempo della sua morte porta net suo nido molti legnetti piccoli, 
sopra li quali ponendosi con la melodia di qnesti fiauti del hecco canta cost 
soauemonte, che porgo mira bil dilelto a chi I'ode dipoi hattendo fartemente 
I’ali acGonde’l faoco, dal qual si lascia hruciare, ct’ della sua cenorc fra poco 
tempo si crea vn verno, dal qual rinasce pxoi detto vccllo. gli habitatori di 
quest luogo d imitationc della maniera ch’c fatlo questo hecco, hanno composto 
vno inslromento da sonare, chc e mcUo dolco ct soaue, del suono del quale 
instromento, testando datio Nicolb stupcnfalto, gli fu namrato per alcuni 
Indiani quanto c sopra detto del detto vccllo, dal quale c caihta I’imeentione di 
questo instromento.” 

[On the boundaries of India Interior there is an unique bird called 
Semenda, it has a beak made in the form of three small pipes, and when 
his death approches, this bird collects a quantity of drywood and, sitting upon 
it sings so sweetly with all the pipes of his beak that it attracts and soothes 
the hearers to a marvellous degree, then igniting the wood by flapping its 
wings, it allows itself to be burnt to death, and in a short time a worm is 
produced from the ashes, and from this worm the same kind of bird is again 
produced. The inhabitants have made a pipe of admirable sweetness for 
singing, in imitation of the bill of this bird, and as Nicolo admired it very 
much, they told him the origin of it in the manner in which I have narrated it.] 

From this last paragraph it is evident that Nicolo Conti narrates only a 
story told him by Indians during his stay there. He does not even say 
that he has seen the phoenix. 

1 0. Athanasius Nikitin also mentions another legendary bird, which 
he calls “gookook”, probably the Cuckoo, as he says that it flies at night and 
cries " gookook” . He adds to the description of this bird a story (even known 
in contemporary Europe) that if it lights upon any roof, someone in that house 
will die, and whoever attempts to kill it, will see fire flashing from its beak. 

11. Also a fabulous bird is described by Friar Odoric who writes 
about a bird as big as a goose which has huo heads. It is the horn-bill ( a bird 
with two beaks and two heads), of which there are various species having 
casques or protuberances on the top of the bill, the function of which does 
not appear to be ascertained. The horn-bill is also described by other 
travellers. 

In 1672 Vincenzo Mario describes a bird also as big as a goose, btu 
with two beaks, the two being perfectly distinct, one going up and the other 
down ; with the upper one he crows or croaks, with the lower he feeds. 

In 1796 Padre Paolino calls the bird "as big as an ostrich”. According 
to him, this bird, living on high mountains, where water is cast, has a 
16 *IT. 
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second beak as a reservoir for a supply of water. He says that the Portuguese 
call it paasar" di duos bicoa} 

1 2. The unicorns, fabulous animals very often decribed in mediaeval 
times, who were thought to live in India, are only mentioned once by Marco 
Polo in the chapter of Gujarat in the following way : 

" In isto regno aptatur magna quantitas pelium videlicet de yrcis 
buffallis bobus silnestribus tt- unicornihus & de multia cdijs beatis”. 

[They dress in this country great numbers of skins, namely goat-skins, 
buffalo and wild ox-skins, as well as those of unicorns and many other 
animals.] 

13. Similarly are also described by Nicolo Conix buoi aeluaiichi, che 
hanno i crmi di caualle, ma jmx, lunghi, & hanno le coma si lunghc, che piegan- 
do vn poco la testa adietro, toccano cO esse la coda, & per la lor grandezza, vaano 
gli habitanti queste coma in luogo di vasi per poidar acqua, ouero altre cose da 
here per cammino. 

[Wild cattle are found in great abundance, with manes like those of 
horses, but longer, and with horns as long that when the head is turned back 
they touch the tail. These horns being extremely large are used like barrels 
for carrying water on journeys.] 

This is probably an exaggerated description of buffaloes. 

1 4. Also exaggerated and untrue, but common in mediaeval times, w’as 
the story of monkey a told by Athanasius Nikitin. He states that monkeys 
live in the woods and have their monkey kniaz ( “chief" in Russian ) who is 
attended by a host of armed followers. When any of them is caught they 
complain to their kniaz, and an army is sent after the missing one ; '"and when 
they come to a town they pull down the houses and beat the people; and 
their armies, it is said, are many. They speak their own tongues and bring 
forth a great many children and, when a child is unlike its father or its 
mother, it is thrown out on the high road. Thus they are often caught 
by the Hindus, who teach them every sort of handicraft, or sell them 
at night, that they may not find their way home, or teach them dancing.* 

Some details of this story, in particular, the last paragraph was true and 
was preserved by Nicolo Conti, as it can be observed even to-day. The 
story of the army of monkeys was probably told to Athanasius Nikitin in 
connection with the contents of the Ram&yam. 

15. Probably true also is Nicolo Conti's story regarding the jislm 
found in Ceylon. He states that “there is a river in anterior India, in 
the island • of Ceylon, called Arotani, in which fishes are so abundant that 


1 H. Yuie’s “Cathay and the Way Thither” ocf § 23. 

2 According te Count Wielhorsky’s translation in R, H, Major’s “India in 
the ’P'irteenth fln'nt««*v”- 
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they can be taken by the hand. But if anyone holds the captured fish for 
a short time in his hand, he is forthwith attacked by fever. On disposing 
of the fish, his health returns to him. “ Even the contemporaries of Nicolo 
Conti found this story true and explained, as it is stated by Poggio Bracciolini 
that “ the cause or this phenomenon is referred by the natives to a certain 
legend, which Nicolo related to me, respecting their gods. But it appears 
to me that the cause is natural for, among ourselves, if anyone hold in his 
hand the fish called the torpedo, ho is immediately benumbed, and his hand 
is affected by a particular kind of pain." 

This story, undoubtedly, relates to electric fishes. 

16 . It should be noted that Friar Odoric, speaking also on Ceylon 
narrates an imaginary story that “in this island there be sundry kinds o- 
animals, both of birds and other creatures ; and the Ceylon country folk say 
that the wild beasts never hurt a foreigner, but only those who are natives 
of the island. ” 


IV. 

Imaginary Trees and Plants. 

1 7 . Imaginary trees are mentioned by Friar Odoric, who frankly de- 
clares that he has not seen them with his own eyes, but was only told by some 
people about their existence. Here again some of the trees described by Friar 
Odoric really existed and are still existing in India, but were described in an 
exaggerated or inaccurate form (as e. g. the cimhemi), some others were 
descriptions of non-ex'sting plants, but the story of which was widely spoken 
of by other nations (as, e. g. the trees which bear men and women also 
mentioned by many Arab geographers as growing on the island of 
Wak-Wak). 

1 8 . And so we read in the old Italian MS. in the Bibliotheca Palatina 
at Florence : "In questa terra sono albori chr, conclucano ( producono ? ) mele cd e 
del Imono mondo. Sonvi allri albon che prodttcono vino ed albori che prodihcono 
lana di che si fa tutto co-nle e fwni, e sonvi albori che ].vroducono frutti che di 
due sarebe carico v,n forte usmo, e quando si vengono a, manicare conviene che 
altri s’unga le mani e la boca,e sono odo^'ifili e molto saporiti e chiaviansi frutto 
chaqassi. Quivi vdi dire che sono albori che producono uomini e femmiue a 
modo di frutti,e sono di graiidezza un gomito, csono Jitti nell’albore insino al 
bellico, e cosi istanno ; o quando trae venfo e sono freschi, e qttando non, pare 
che si seocano. Questo non vidi io,ma uddo dire a j^ersone che I’avevano 
veduto”, 

[ In this land there are trees that produce honey, as good as in the 
worl(}. There are also others that produce wine, and others that produce wool 
from which all kinds of cords and cables are made, and there are trees 
which produce fruits so big that two will be a load for a strong man, and 
when they come to be eaten ''conviene che altri funga h mani e la bocca’f?) 
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and they are odoriferous and very delicious— and are called fruit chahmd. 
And here I heard tell that there are trees which produce men and women like 
fruit. In measurement they are about one elbow, and are fixed in the tree up to 
the naval, and there they are, and when the wind blows they are fresh, but 
when it does not blow they are all dried up. This I did not see with my own 
eyes, but was told by people who have seen it]. 

19 . The trees which produce honey are probably the mangoes; those 

which produce wine, probably, some species of palm-trees ( palmyra ) from 
which some intoxicating beverages were prepared ; the trees that produce wool 
are coco-nut palms, rather than cotton-trees, as Friar Odoric states that 
cords and cables are prepared of them; and the tree with big fruit, called 
cAa&ass/ is, probably, the jack-fruit f ffj’iocarpws The tree bearing 

men and women is, certainly, a legendary tree. 

V. 

Human Monsters. 

20. Mediaeval Europe was full of tales of human monsters living 
throughout the whole world and, in particular, in India. However, some bright 
travellers who described oriental countries could already understand and 
even explain to their countrymen that some fantastic descriptions of 
people living in foreign countries are untrue, or are descriptions of sporadic 
phenomena of nature which cannot be generalised and happen to take place in 
all the countries of the world. To those travellers who visited India belongs 
John de Marignolli. 

21. Marco Polo, who belongs to the group of non-critical 
travellers, as far as marvels are concerned, speaks similarly of many other 
travellers who visited the Nicobar Islands, on the East- coast of India, that 
the Nicobarians have faces like cloys. He states : 

“ Et uohis do quedam yenlis manerie narahimms de qua bene 
dicendiovi est noueritis ifacpce qui ommnncs homines csiius Jnsule hahcnd 
capud simile ccqnti canum & oculos (0 dentes. Sunt yentes crudeles & omnes 
homines quod capere posunt comedun dum modo non sint de yente sua.” 

[ We tell you about the customs of these people, you should know 
that all the people of this island have heads like dogs and teeth and eyes 
likewise. They are very cruel and use to eat every human being who does 
not belong to their race ]. 

Also Friar Odoric states in the old Italian MS. in the Bibliotheca 
Palatina at Florence in chapter LI, entitled “Dell’Isola di Nichoverra. 
dove anno gli uominh la testa a modo d’uneane” [About the Island Njeho- 
verra, where the people are dog-headed ] states:” Nella quale (sdl. lacda di 
Nichoverra ) tutii gli uomini anno il capo a modo d’un cane". [In which i. e, 
Island of Nichoverra the whole population had heads like dogs,] In the Latin 
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MS. in the Biblioth^ue Imperiale of Friar Odoric it is stated (Chapter XX): 
‘'In qua homines et onuliercs facies caninm habent” [in which both the men 
and women have faces like dogs.] Also John MarignoIIi, Ibn Battuta and 
others, mention people with dog-heads. The dog-headed people were 
already mentioned by Ctesias and it is to be supposed that the origin of 
this legend can derive from the fact that it was known that the people 
of the Nicobar Islands were cannibals and as those were represented, with 
abhorrence, as dog-headed people. This legend of the dog-headed Nicobarians 
was also mentioned by John MarignoIIi, who considered it as untrue. 

22. Nicolo Conti narrated also to Poggio Bracciolini about soma 
monsters near Cochin and described them in the following way: 

“ Lasciato de Nieolb la oittd di CoiUom, in tro giorni arriub alia cittd 
di Cochin, che civ corada cinque niiglia, & e 'posta sullahocca deljiume Colchan, 
dal quale prende il nome, navigando alcuni giorni per detto flume, vidde 
di nolle mlla riua acceder molti fuochi, tt- pesamdo che fimero pescatori, doma- 
ndh quisl che faceuano, quiui tvAta nolle, i suoi co'pagni cominciado d ridere gli 
risposero, i cippe, i cippe che sono di foimia humana, b 2>csci, o moatri che 
aiano, i euali di nolle escono delVacqua, tb accozzando inaicme delle legne, 
p)cotono vna jnetra con I’allra tb caucRonc fnoco acccndono qlle Icgna accuto 
alia riua del flume., done i 'pe.sci, chc venc sono in qudilta se ne vegono alio 
splendor del fmco & qi(,esti H pigliano & marngiano, <0 di giorno sldno aempre 
sollo acqua. Di quest i se ne sono ^vrcsi alcuna volla, gli differo che non sono 
differonti dalla forma humana,, cosi i maschi come le fcmino''. 

[Nicolo having quitted Coulom arrived, after a journey of three days 
at the city Cochin (Cocyin), this city is five miles in circumference, and 
stands 'at the mouth of the river Colchan from wliich it derives its name, sailing 
for some days in this river during the night he saw many fires lighted 
along the banks, and thought that they were made by fishermen, he asked what 
they are doing there during the whole night. His companions began to laugh at 
him and replied him “i cippe, i cippe”, that they have the human form, 
but may be called either fishes or monsters, which, issuing from the water at 
night, collect wood, and procuring fire by striking one stone against another, 
ignite it and burn it near the water, the fishes, whicii are there in great numbers, 
attracted by the light, swim towards it, when (these monsters), who lie hidden 
in the water, seize them and devour them. Some which they had taken, 
both male and female, differed in no respect as to their form from human 
beings]. 

In the first lines of Nicolo Conti’s narrative it seems that he described 
some monsters who fish in devilish manner, but in reality this “strange” 
narrative is only a story of a special mode of fishing and the fishermen cannot 
be ceJnsidered as fabulous, non-existing creatures, or the like. 

23. John MarignoIIi, Papal Legate in Asia (1338-1358) bases his 
Statement on St. Augustinus’s sixteenth book “De Civitate Dei", In which 
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many monsters, especially living in India, were described, and comes to the 
conclusion that these stories about human monsters, told in Europe in the early 
years of the Middle Ages could only relate to exceptional cases and are not 
common in the whole of India. He states : “Now to say something of the 
monstrous creatures which histories or romances have limned or lied about, 
and have represented as existing in India. Such be this that St. Augustine speaks 
of in the sixteenth book “De civitate Dei" — as, for example, that there be some 
folk who have but one eye in the forehead; some who have their feet turned 
the wrong way; some alleged to partake of the nature of both sexes, and to 
have the right breast like a man’s, the left breast like a woman’s; others who 
have neither head nor mouth, but only a hole in the breast. Then there are 
some who are said to subsist only by the breath of their nostril — others a cubit 
in height who war with cranes. Of some it is told that they live not beyond 
eight years, but conceive and bear five times. Some have no joints; others lie 
ever on their backs holding up the sole of only one foot they have to shade 
them; others again have dog’s heads ; and then poets have invented hippo- 
potami and plenty of other monsters”. 

Concerning all these St, Augrxstine concluded either that they e.xist not 
at all, or if they do exist, they have the use of reason, or are capable of it. All 
men come from Adam, and even if they be natural monstrosities atill they are 
from Adam. Such monstrosities are indeed born among oimelvea from time to 
time, and a feiv also in those regions; but then they amount to a good many 
if you take what are born from the whole family of man. Such is the case ( as 
he exemplifies the matter ) with the different sorts of hunchbacks, with men 
who have six fingers, and many others of like character. So the most noble 
Emperor Charles IV. brought froth Tuscany a girl whose face, as well as her 
whole body was covered with hairs, so that she looked like the daughter of 
a fox. 


Yet is there no such race of hairy folk in Tuscany; nor was her own 
mother even, nor her mother’s other children so, but like the rest of us. Such 
too was that monster whom we saw in Tuscany, in the district of Florence, in 
our own time, and which a pretty woman gave birth to. It had two heads 
perfectly formed, four arms, two busts perfect as far as the naval, but there 
running into one. There was one imperfect leg sticking out of the tide, and 
only two legs below, yet it was baptised as two persons. It survived for a week. 
I saw also at Bologna, when I was lecturing there, an ewe which bore a 
monstrous lamb of like character, with two heads and seven feet. Yet we do 
not suppose that sioch creatures exist as a species, hut regard them natural 
monstrosities. So does God choose to show forth his power among men, that we 
may render thanks to Him that He has not created us with_such deformities, 
and that we' may fear Him. 

i 

But I, who have traveled in all the regions of the Indians, and have 
always been most inquisitive, with a mind indeed too often addicted more to 
curious inquiries than to virtuous acquirements, (for I wanted if possible to 
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know everything), I have taken more pains, I conceive, than another who is 
generally read or at least well-known, in investigating the marvels 'of the 
world; I have travelled in all the chief countries of the earth, and in particular 
to places where merchants from all parts come together, such as the Island 
of Ormes, and yet I never could assertain as a fact that such races of men 
really exist, whilst the person whom I met use to question in turn where such 
were to be found. The truth is that no such people do exist as a nation, though 
there many be an individual monster here and there. Nor is there any people 
at all such as has been invented, who have but one foot which they use to 
shade themselves withal. But as all the Indians commonly go naked, they are 
in the habit of carrying a thing like a little tent-roof on a cane handle, which 
they open out at will as a protection against sun or rain. This they call a 
chatyr; I brought one to Florence with me. And this it is which the poets 
have converted into a foot 

24. John de Marignolli also states that he asked m Columbum 
(Coilon) an old man “who had for two years been sailing about the unexplored 
seas and islands of the Indies, whether he had seen or even heard anything, 
of those monsters of which mediaeval Europe knew, but he knew nothing 
whatever about them" and concludes: “giants do exist, undoubtedly, and I 
have seen one so tall that my head did not reach above his girdle; he had a 
hideous and disgusting countenance. There are also wild men naked and 
hairy, who have wives and children, but abide in the woods. They do not 
show themselves among men, and I was seldom able to catch sight of one; 
for they hide themselves in the forest when they perceive anyone coming. 
Yet they do a great deal of work, sowing and reaping corn and other things 
and when traders go to them, as I have myself witnessed, they put out what 
they have to sell in the middle of the path, and run and hide, then the purchasers 
go forward and deposit the price, and take what has been set down’’®. 

This story probably relates to some aborigines who lived in the 
jungle, or to the Veddahs of Ceylon and also must be considered as a 
generalisation. 


VI. 

Other Fabulous Phenomena. 

25. The greatest plagiarist of the Middle Ages, Sir Jol^n de Mande- 
ville, describes an imaginary lake near Colombe (Quilon) n the following w'ords : 

“Also toward the heed of that Forest, is the Cytoe of Polomhe. And 
above the Cytee is a great Montayne, that also is dept Polomhe; and of that 
Mount, the Oytee hathe his name. And at the Foot of that Mount, is a fayr welle 
and gt. gret, that hathe odour and savour of all Spcces; and at every hour of the 

1 According to H. Yule’s translation in Cathay and tho Way Thithov. 

2 See note 55. 
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day, he chaun gcthe his odour and Ms savour dyversely. And vjhose drynlcethe 3 
tymes fasting of that Watre of that Welle, he is hool of alia manor syJcenesse, 
that he hathe. And thei that duellen there and drynken often of that Welle, 
thei nevere Sckcnesse, and thei semen alls weys zonge. I have dronken there of 3 
or 4- sithes; and zit, mothinkethc, I fare the better. Sum men elepen it the Welle 
of Zonthen; for thei that often drynken there of, semen alio weys Zongly, and 
hyven with ouien Syhenesse. And men seyn, that that Welle comethe out of 
Paradys: and therfore it is so vertuous.” 

This is a typical legendary story destined for the mediaeval readers 
Who were looking for an elixir of longevity and believe in some medicines, 
formulas, waters, etc., which can give longevity, and eternal health or youth. 

26. Another fabulous lake lying between the Indus and the Ganges, 
the water of which possessed “ a remarkable flavour and is drunk with great 
pleasure" is mentioned by Nicolo Conti.^ 

VII. 

27. 1 do not try here to give a critical explanation of the fabulous 
tales narrated by mediaeval travellers who visited India, I want only to 
gather the most important and most interesting ones, not going into details 
of their origin, only to show how often fabulous, imaginary, legendarj’’, etc., 
and, sometimes contradictory, were the notions about India in mediaeval 
times, as told by European travellers who visited India. 


1 “Trail fiume Judo d: Gangs, vi a vn lago Vacgua dtl quale a di merauiglioso 
sapore, <& beuesi con gran diletto, tulti le regioni vicine, <fc anohe quelle che 
sono lontane, mandano a pigliar di quest' acqua”. 



Bhairavananda of the Karpuramanjan. 
by Prof. H. C. Bhayani 

In the introduction ( pp, LXII-LXV ) to his edition^ of 
Rajasekhara’s Rk. play KarpHramarijarl Ghosh has sought to 
re-interpret the character of Bhairavananda, the Kaula priest figuring 
in that play. Konow and Lanman take the words of Bhairavananda 
in Act I at their face value and accordingly consider him to be 
depicted as a low priest leading a licentious life and a charlatan. 
Ghosh criticizes this view of the character of Bhairavananda and 
tries to show that the apparently vulgar and immoral words of 
Bhairavananda possess an inner meaning which sets his character in 
quite a good light. But if we strictly confine ourselves to the 
words of the text and their natural tone, it would be difficult 
for us to accept Ghosh’s view. And there is some evidence to 
show that as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century 
A. C. Bhairavananda's character was understood, as by Konovv and 
Lanman, to be drawn in any thing but flattering colours. 

Certain passages in Puspadanla’s Jasaharacariu are express 
interpolations* made by one Gandharva in the year 1308 A. C. 
One of these interpolated passages (Jas. I. 5. 3 to I. 8. 17) concerns 
itself with Kaultlcarya Bhairavananda’s visit to king Maridatta. The 
portrait of the Bhairavananda of this passage is obviously drawm 
with a view to present a typical Acarya of the Vamamfirga — 
boastful, licentious, given to magic lore. Now it appears probable 
that for this passage as for another passage (Jas. IV. 22, i 7 b — IV. 
30-15), the material was taken by Gandharva from the work 
of an earlier poet called VatsarSja, regarding whom or whose 
work we know no more. But Gandharva appears to have availed of 
another work also. As pointed out below there is such a close 
resemblance in certain statements and characteristic traits of 
the Bhairavananda of the interpolated passage of the Jasaharacariu 
and those of the Bhairavananda of the Karpuramanjan that' 
we‘ cannot but think that while composing the Jasa^iaracariu 

1 ManGinolian Ghosh, Karpuramanjan, University ef Calcutta, 1039. 

2 r. L. Vaidya, Jamharacariu (K. J. S. I), 1931, Introduction pp. 17-18. 

17 1 ^. *n. ' 
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passage in question, Gandharva must have the Karpuramanjan 
before him. Of course there is some diflFerence in the distribution 
of emphasis with regard to the depiction of the various traits 
of the character, Gandharva stressing its braggart side while 
Raja^ekhara bringing its dissolute way of living into prominent 
relief. But otherwise the similarity between the two portraitures 
is strikingly far-reaching. The points of resemblance — verbal or 
otherwise — are : 

( I ) Bhairavananda is a Kaula priest. 
f55TrnT-?5nTT Karpii. p. 13, 1. 5. 

^ Wf „ p. 13, 1. 10. 

Jasa I 6 25 

„ 152 

( 2 ) Rumours about his miraculous powers reach the ears of 
the king. 

^ ^ ^ 1 Karpu. p. 12, 1. 13. 

ST? 3TWI? I 

STRicftr ^|t 5fTq 

Hr u Jasoir. i 6 15-16. 

( 3 ) He subsists on begging alms. 

hM Karpii. p. 13, 1. 9. 

Jasa. 16 2. 

(4) He freely partakes of wine and meat. 

Prsrrr ^g-3T Karpii. p. 13, 1. 8. 

Jasa. 16 i. 

( 5 ) He leads a life completely submerged in sensual 

pleasures. 

Stanzas 21, 22, 23, Karpu. Act, I. 

3^ Jasa. i 6 28 

( 6 ) He is self-praising. 

% orf^sT ^ H fes etc. Karpii. I. 24. 

^ 3^5 Jasa. 168 

( 7 ) He claims to have control over the sun and moon. 

i Ka/rpu. p. 14, 1. 1-2. 

3rf3 
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#5 SPfftl 3 ^ I Jasa. i 6 15. 

Note the almost identical wordings of the lines in 
black. 

(8) In fact he claims to be all-powerful. 

^ oifc«r JT? 5r q I 

^ I Karpii. p. 14, 1 . 5-6. 

MS 

I 

XX XX 

^ g| mnil 

d H H?i-q?R3 I Jasa. i 7 1-3, 

(9) He instantly complies with the king’s request. 

Ht iTtr qjran-^arjr 1^ | 

H ^ 3 ir>ftaT| I 

( This is supported by the king : 

^T— vi^aBTiq I ) 

I. Karpu, p. 14. 1. 9-1 1. 

HI ^ 

X X 

"35 ft ^ ^q” Jasa. 1 7 4-5 

Such a close resemblance between ideas and certain express- 
ions of the above.quoted passages cannotbe accidental. Gandh- 
arva, in all likelihood, has modelled his BhairavSnanda — directly 
or through VatsarUja — after the BhairavSnanda of the Karpiiraman- 
jchrl and both of these sketches are drawn in colours which are 
far from complimentary. 



Review 

B. C. Law Volume, Part II. Published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1945. Pages vii+473. 
Price Rs. 20/- 

With its 53 articles on a variety of subjects by eminent 
scholars this volume is a worthy successor of Part I. Most of the 
articles are important and deserve special notice ; but as it is not possi- 
ble to refer to all of them in this review, we shall deal only 
with a few. 

In “Buddhism in Gujarati Literature”, Diwan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri shows that though Buddhism is hardly referred to in old or 
even mediaeval Gujarati literature, modern Gujarati literature has 
dealt with the life of Buddha and his teachings. Mahamahopadhyaya 
P. V. Kane has cited some eight instances of striking parallelisms 
between the Arthasdstra ( I. 20, 21 )and the Mntsya-Fnrdna ( ch . 2 1 9 ) 
in “Kautilya and the Matsya-Purana”, and has shown “that the 
Matsya-P. is based on the Arthamstra of Kautilya and on no other 
work”. According to M. M. Kane, “the Metisya-P. connot be later 
than the sixth century A. D.” 483 B. C. has been the generally accepted 
date of Buddha’s death, and various synchronisms have been establi- 
shed on the basis of that date. On a consideration of the evidence of 
Indian Buddhists, Dr. E. J. Thomas, in a very important article 
entitled” Theravadin and Sarvastivadin dates of the Nirvana” states 
that 386 B. C, was the year for Buddha’s death. If accepted, this 
date will affect the whole scheme of chronology not only of the Bimbi- 
saras, Sisunagas and Pradyotas, but also of the Mauryas and other 
dynasties. Dr. L. Sarup ( whose sad and sudden demise is a serious 
loss to Vedic scholarship) has adduced ten citations in parallel 
columns from the commentaries of Venkanta Mftdhava and Sayapa to 
show that “Sayana’s interpretation is traditional and not individuali- 
stic.” “On the history of 1 in Pali” by Dr. S. M. Katre shows “that 
in dialects of MI A which possess both 1 and r, the 1 -forms should be 
phonetically speaking earlier than the r-froms.” In an interesting 
and informative article on “Amba§tha, Ambastha and 3 mba§tha,” 
Dr. Surya Kanta shows that Amba§tha means the people of military 
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caste ; Ambastha means a plant having sharp smell or bitter juice; 
and Ambastha is the name of a janapada and its inhabitants were 
Ambasthas. Ptolemy’s Ambastai meant Ambasthas and not Amba. 
sthas. Ambasthas have been located round about Ambahata (in the 
Nakur tahsil of Saharanpur district) which has been taken as the seat 
of the Ambastha power. Dr. J. B. Chaudhurihas noticed the lives 
and literary activities of 34 Sanskrit poets discovered from the Snhhd- 
sitasdrasamgraha, and whose names are unknown from anthologies 
hitherto published. Though no reference or trace of ‘Taksasutra’ is 
found even in the Samardngana.Sfitradhdra, Dr. Umesh Mishra draws 
attention to three ‘Taksasutras’ he found in the course of his studies. 
Dr, Raghavan takes stock of all that has been written hitherto on 
Kalidasa’s Kuntalesvaradantya, and examines it critically in his paper 

on the same subject. Fiom annalysis of the details concerning 
villages and towns in the Mdncisdra Vdstmdstra, Dr. P. K. Acharya 
shows that town-planning was well developed, that street lights and 
foot paths provided, that the roads were watered and that the impo. 
rtance of the drainage system and of orientation of residences to get 
the maximum benefit of the sun and the wind was appreciated. 
Mohenjo-daro has been compared to the Dronnka fortress described 
in the Mdnasdra. Contrary to the common belief supported by Dr. 
Levi, Dr. F. W. Thomas has shown that Devaputra is an Indian term 

not invented by or for the Kusarias ; that about the third century 
A. D. it became for the first time known in China from an 
Indo-Chinese source; that the Yuehchih rulers had an appellation 
which as rendered into Chinese was verbally identical with the 
ancient Chinese imperial title “Son of heaven,” and that in India 
itself the term ^‘devaputra" has never, except in reference to the 
Yuehchih, been used as an appellation of royalty. In giving the 
history of Sri Vijayanarayana Temple at Belur in Mysore State, 
Dr. M. H. Krishna has stated that King Vispuvardhana built the 
main temple of Kesava in Belur in commemoration of his victory 
against the Chola Viceroy of Talkad, and that his successors and 
the Vijayanagar emperors and Mysore King also preserved, repaired 
and rebuilt the temple. Dr. B. M. Barua first considers the views 
of earlier workers in the field about the Indus script in his article 
on “Indus Script and Tantric Code,” and briefly indicates the way 
in which the guidance from the Tantric code might be followed. 
Though Tantra texts as now extant are compilations of a compa. 
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ratively modern age, they embody some pictographs which stand 
for a syllabic form of writing. Dr. Barua claims certainty in the 
interpretation of a seal (No. 3^7 CXII in Marshall’s 

Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization ) representing two Supar^as 
on an A^vattha tree. According to him, there is apparently no solid 
ground for thinking that there is anything Dravidian or proto-Dravi. 
dian in the Indus seals and their inscriptions, and no one need be 
astonished if the language is a form of Prakrit from which the 
language of the Rgveda itself evolved with no real dual in it save 
and except in the compounds denoting natural pairs. 

There are 45 plates and a number of text-figures and tables. 
The printing and get up are excellent. We stOngly commend both 
volumes to all lovers of Indology. 

A. D. P. 



t IN MEMORIAM DHARMANAND KOSAMBI 

India has lost not only a scholar of sterling merit but 
also a selfless, patriotic and liberal-minded soul by the demise of 
Professor Dharmanand Kosambi after a chronic illness, of long 
duration. He was a man of lofty ideals, in pursuit of which he 
struggled throughout his life with great zeal and vigour. He has 
left his autobiography (Nivedan) in Marathi, which is inspiring 
and instructive to future younger generations. 

Born on 9th October 1876 in Goa, he was the youngest of the 
seven children born to his parents, Saraswat brahmins living by 
farming. His name was Dharmaji Damodar Kosambi, slightly 
altered afterwards when he received a temporary ordination to 
the Buddhist Sangha. The boy had received no education beyond 
the primary stage until he was out of his teens. When he was 
twentyone years old, he happened to read a short life of Buddha 
in the Balbodh, children’s magazine, which inspired him to learn 
Sanskrit and get a firsthand information about that great perso- 
nality. Undaunted by the dispiriting advice given by one and all 
with whom ho came into contact, after visiting a good many places, 
he reached Kasi, where he could study without paying any fees 
and could get free meals and lodging. He studied the Kaumudl 
and Nyaya under the well-known Gangadhar Shastri Telang, but 
as these works threw no light on Buddha’s teaching their know- 
ledge did not satisfy the yearning heart of Dharmaji. 

He came to know that Buddha’s religion had followers in 
Nepal, so ho left Kasi for the north but finding that the form of 
Buddhism there was a degenerate one, he went to Burma aud then 
to Ceylon' and studied the Pali texts in viharas. The teacher for 
whom he had the greatest respect was Rev. Sumangalacarya of 
the Vidyodaya College near Colombo. 

After a few years’ study of the Pfili texts, he returned to 
India. In Calcutta, he found, in Harinath De, an ardent pupil by 
whose efforts, Kosambi was appointed Lecturer in Pali at the 
Calcutta University in 1906. Soon after at the desire of Maharaja 
Sayajirao GaikwS/d, who promised him a stipend if he chose to live 
in Mahara§tra, Kosambi left Calcutta and came to live in Bombay 
and Poona. In Bombay he formed the friendship of Dr. Woods 
of the Harvard University, at whose invitation Kosambi sailed for 
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America to edit the Visuddhimdgga in collaboration with Prof. 
Lanman. In 1912, after returning from Harvard, he joined the 
Fergusson College, Poona, as Professor of Pali, Many of his 
pupils in the F ergusson College have rendered service to the Pali 
literature by editing and translating some of the Pali texts. It 
was Prof. Kosambi through whose efforts bached by Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Pali was introduced into the University of Bombay. 

Dharmanand re-visited America in 1918, to complete his 
unfinished work on the Visuddhimagga and after returning joined 
the Gujarat Vidyapith of Ahmedabad fostered by the congress. 
Here he edited the Ahhidhammatthasangaha and Abhidhanappadlpikd 
in Devanagarl, translated the Dhammapada into Gujarati and wrote 
Bauddha iSanghded Paricatja in Marathi and Gujarati. He also 
visited Russia, as a devoted follower of Karl Marx and worked as 
a Professor in the Leningrad Academy. After returning to India 
he joined the Satyagraha movement and was jailed. He spent the 
latter part of his life in social uplift in the labourer’s quarters in 
Bombay at the Kasi Viyilpith in Benares and at W ardha. During 
all these years, he kept up his reading and writing along with the 
service of the masses. After a prolonged illness, he passed away on 
4th June 1947, at Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram at Wardha. 

Prof. Dharmanand was not an armchair scholar. He had a 
vigorous and zealous career. Spread of Buddha’s philosophy, which 
has many points of contact with puce socialism, was his one aim in 
life. He despised riches but was regarded with reverence and 
love by several princes and merchant-princes. Besides the works 
referred to above, he has to his credit (1) Bhagawdn Btiddha: an 
account of the life and teachings of the Buddha; (2) Indian Culture 
and Ahimsd, a book which could raise several controversies if it was 
carefully and widely read; (3) Buddha, Dharma, dni Sahgha; 
lectures delivered at Baroda at the unveiling of a bronze statue of 
of the Buddha ; ( 4 ) Stories from the Jdtahas for children ; ( 5 ) Visuddhi- 
magga, Devanagari edition ( 6 ) Navanlta-fikd on the Ahhidhammatthas- 
angaha; and a few unpublished works. His interpretation of Asoka's 
Bhabra edict is regarded as authoritative by scholars. Kosambi’s 
lectures were a treat ; while in conversation he was' a master. He 
leaves one son and three daughters behind him. We share the 
sorrow of the bereaved family. 

Nanu rittd sahhasahhhdrd! 


C. V. Joshi 



VIKRAMADITYA IN THE PURANAS 

By Dr. A. D. Pusalker 

It has hitherto been accepted by scholars that the Purapas 
are silent about Vikramaditya probably on account of absence of 
any reference to Vikramaditya in Pargiter’s standard work on the 
Purapa Text on the Dynasties of the Kali Age. The Puranic 
mention of the Gardabhins (or Gardabhilas ), who ruled the earth 
for 72 years* was taken to refer to the dynasty to which Vikramaditya 
belonged, on the basis of similarity of names in the Jain versions 
of the Vikramaditya story." The supposed non-mention of even 
the name of Vikramaditya — let alone his exploits and glorious 
reign — in the Purapas was taken as an important factor against the 
historicity of the great king. Those who accepted the historicity 
of Vikramaditya of the first century B. C., the founder of the 
Vikrama era and the annihilator of the Sakas could not satisfa- 
ctorily account for the absence of any reftrence to the king and his 
eventful regime in the Purapas. It was urged that the absence 
may be due to the fact that Vikramaditya had Jinistic leanings, 
and the orthodox compilers of the Purapas, therefore, ignored him 
altogether. Some accounts describing Vikramaditya as a devotee 
of Siva, however, run counter to this .suggestion. It may also be 
Said that the silence of the Pura^as about Vikramaditya results 
from there being no details and particulars in the Purapas from the 
Andhras downwards. 

It is not, however, correct to say that the Purapas are 
entirely silent about Vikramaditya. The Bhavmja Mahd-Purdna 
gives a detailed account, at four places, of the genealogy and 
exploits of Vikramaditya,® and there is a short reference to him in 

1 Dynasties of the Kali Age^ pp, 45-6; 72. 

2 Cf. W. Norman Brown, The Story of Kdlaka^ pp. 11, 33, 106; F. Edgerton, 
Vikrama^s Adventures pp. LXIV f; Sten Konow, Kharosthl Inscriptions^ 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, Vol. II, Part 1, pp. XXVII f ; Jayaswal, 
pp. XVI, pp. 234 ff, 2^0 i , Cambridge History of India YoUl^ 
167-8 ( Charpentier ) ; pp. 532-3 (Rapson); Tarn, Greeks in Dactria and 
Indza^ p. 335. 

• 3 Published by ^ri Vehkatesvara Press Bombay, III. 1. 7; 2, 22-23; 3. 2; 4. 
1 ; 4. 23. Out of sererai artiolos published on Vikramactitya only 
Karandikar {Sahyadrit AprU 1944, p# 209) refer® to the Bhavisya 
aooount, 

18 »Tr. f^. Jtr. ' 
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the Shanda Purdna} Pargiter considers the Bhavisya account as 
“altogether vitiated and worthless”, and ignores it altogether in 
his Dynasties of the Kali Age," Curiously enough, the Skanda is 
not even mentioned as containing any reference to the dynasties of 
the Kali age ! 

Before we proceed to give particulars about Vikramaditya 
from the Bhamsya let us consider whether the account is entirely 
worthless as maintained by Pargiter and others. Pargiter appears, 
however, to have changed his Jormer view in his Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition, where he rightly observes: “It is highly 
improbable that the present Bhavisya can be a totally different 
work from the ancient Bhavisyat. It was easier and more natural 
to tamper with and revise an existing work of acknowledged 
importance so as to bring it into accordance with later notions than 
to compose wholly new work and supersede the earlier authority 
completely.. •”* Thus, even according to Pargiter, the present 
Bhavkya is not an altogether new composition, but a revised and 
interpolated version of the ancient text. It can thus be said that 
despite several portions which are modern and very late interpo- 
lations in the Bhavisya, e. g. those referring to Akbar, Timur Lang, 
Victoria, Parliament, etc., doubt and uncertainty attach only to 
these particular portions and not to the whole book. Further, 
tradition demanded that the Purapas should be re-edited with the 
changes in society so that their importance and authority may not 
decrease and with this aim, the writers kept the Purauas up-to-date 
by incorporating fresh material. Thus, each Purapa contains 
material added to it at different periods. Sometimes the names of 
successive editors were mentioned in the Purapas, and additions 
were transferred from one Purapa to another. The additions in the 
Purapas sub sequent to the Sndhras, however, were of sporadic 
nature. These additions were not always fresh compositions, 
but taken over from existing works, and while composing afresh 
authors utilised old material. 

It is not possible to pass any remarks as to the dates and 
authenticity of particular chapters in the Bhavkya, in the absence of 

1 Published by ^rl Venkate^vara Press, Bombay, I. 2. 40, 249-64. C. V. 
Vaidya had referred to this passage in conneotioD with ^udraka in his paper 
read at the Baroda Oriental Conference (Proceedings, pp, 575-682 

2 j0«/nafl<ie8 JCaZi pp. Vil-VlII, XXI, XXX. 

3 Ancient Indian iliatorioal Tradition, p. 46, 

4 Cf. Mataya Putaya, 63. 8-9. 
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a critical study of the MS material of the Bhavisya. But in 
preparing a critical edition of the Bhavisya, it can be demonstrated, 
on the evidence of the MSS, how particular chapters or additions 
were made after a particular period. The parallel instance of the 
critical edition of the Mahdhhclrata can best illustrate the point. 
MS evidence takes us back to looo A. D. in the case of the Great 
Epic, and we know definitely of additions after looo A. D. ; but 
these do not offect the authenticity of the whole epic, but of the 
particular interpolations. 

The Bhavisya itself states that from the original nucleus of 
12000 stanzas it was augmented to a work of 50000 stanzas by 
additions of Akhyanas and Upakhyanas, in the same manner as the 
Skanda which came to contain 100,000 stanzas. In common with 
the other Purapas the Bhavisya had its editions at the end of the 
Bharata war and at the Naimisa sacrifice in the reign of Adhisima. 
kr§na. It appears to have been re-edited at the time of the Sungas 
when Pusyamitra was regarded as an incarnation of Vispu, the future 
Kalki incarnation, the harbinger of a new era, and the Kali age was 
considered to have ended with the Mauryas. The glorification of 
Pusyamitra shows that the dowu.'all of the Mauryas and the rise of 
the Sungas was regarded as an epoch-making event of the period. 
But in later times people thought that the Kali had not yet ended, 
and that the Kalki incarnation was yet to come. Subsequent editors 
of the Bhavisya therefore, placed, the account of Pu§yamitra not 
only after Vikramaditya whom he preceded, but after the various 
foreign rulers from Timur to Victoria. The Kalki incarnation is 
the last one according to traditional accounts and hence everything 
was supposed to precede Pusyamitra, the Kalki incarnation. While 
the Suhga period looked to the end of the Mauryas as the end of 
the Kali, and the rise of Pusyamitra as the dawn of new era : later 
writers felt that the Kali still persisted and the Kalki is still to make 
his appearance. 

The genealogy and account of Vikramaditya as found in the 
Bhavisya Purdna may be summarised as under : 

Four dynasties are spoken as springing from Agni (Agnikula). 
In one of these Agnikulas in the south there was a king named 
Pramara in the Kali year 3710,^ who ruled for six years. The 

1 There seems to be some mistake in the enumeration here ; for the Kali 
year 3710 will be ( 3710-3102 «) 608 A. D. If the genealogical details 
are correct, the year comes to be 2885 Kali. 
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powerful monarch vvell-versed in the Samaveda resided in the 
divine capital Ambavati created for him by goddess Amba (Durgi). 
Pramara’s son Mahamada (or Mahamara, as given in III. 4. i) 
succeeded liim and ruled for three years. Mahamada was followed 
in turn by Devapi, Devaduia and Gandharvasena, who ruled respe- 
ctively for three, three, and fifty years. Gandharvasena" retired to 
forest after consecrating his son Sankha on the throne. Sankha 
ruled for thirty years. In the Kali year 3000, a (second) son was 
born to Gandharvasena through the favour of Siva, for the destru- 
ction of Sakas and the glorification of the Aryadharma, and he was 
named Vikramaditya. It is said that Vikramaditya was born of the 
celestial maiden Viramatl sent by Indra to Gandharvasena, and that 
Vikramaditya in his past birth was the Brahmana Sivadrsti, a 
devotee of Siva. At the age of five, Vikramaditya left for forest to 
perform austerities, and practised penance for twelve years, after 
which he returned to the divine city Ambavati, and the city 
prospered. Lord Siva sent him a throne decorated with 32 idols. 
The Vetala (Vampire) created by Parvati for the protection of 
Vikramaditya also went to the king. Vikramaditya used to worship 
Mahadeva at Mahakale^vara. He erected a big assembly hall for 
his throne. The Vetala approached the king in the guise of a 
Brahmana and told him a number of stories, historical and mytholo- 
gical. In the last story, the Vetala advised the king to worship 
Durga, saying that he (Vetala) in the previous birth was king 
Ksatrasimha, and attained Sivaloka (the abode of Siva) through the 
favour of Astaka. The Vetala then goads the king to*" start 
conquering his enemies assuring him of his help. The king is 
further told to rid the^ earth of the Hasyus, to erect various sacred 
shrines according to Sastras, and to make a declaration to the eflfect 
that the era founded by him (Vikramaditya) would be reversed 
only by a sovereign who would again save all sacred sites. Vikra- 
maditya performed the Asvamedha (horse sacrifice) as prescribed 
in' the sacred texts. The horse reached Kapilasthana in the east, 
Rame^vara in the south, the Indus in the west and the Badari forest 
in the north, symbolising the acceptance of Vikramaditya’s 
suzerainty throughout the territories traversed by the horse. After 
its return, the horse went to the Sipra, and latter consigning itself to 

1 Probably Gandharvasena was the correct name ef Vikramaditya’s father 
which was corrupted into Gardabhila, and stories invented later to 
justify that name. 
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flames attained heaven. All gods with their spouses attended 
Vikramaditya’s sa.rifice; but the king become distressed at the 
absence of Candra. After the completion of sacrifice, Vikramaditya 
distributed numerous gifts and proceeded to Candraloka (abode of 
the moon) with the Vetala. Candra stated the advent of the Kali 
as his reason for absence, and gave the king ambrosial water, which 
in turn, the king oflfered to Indra who in the guise of a Brahmana 
asked for it. Bhartrhari obtained the same water from Jayanta, who 
had secured it from Indra. Afterwards having taken it, Bhartrhari 
retired to forest. Vikramaditya thereafter enjoyed the earth for a 
hundred years, and after death was taken to the heavens. 
Vikramaditya’s son Devabhakta ruled for ten yearSj but was killed 
by the Sakas. His son Sfilivahana conquered the Sakas, and ruled 
for sixty years. Vikramaditya’s kingdom is said to have been divided 
into eighteen states under different rulers on his death. The 
eighteen states were : Indraprastha, Paucilla, Kuruksetra, Kapila, 
AntarvedI, Vraja, Ajamera, Maru, Gurjara, Maharastra, Dravida, 
Kalihga, Avanti, Udupa, Vahga,^ Gauda, Magadha, and Kosala. 
After Vikramaditya’s death, the Sakas crossing the Indus entered 
India and committed many atrocities, killing the son of Vikramaditya. 
^alivahana, the grandson of Vjkramaditya, however, conquered the 
^akas and the barbarous hordes of the Clnas, Bahlikas, Kamarupas, 
Romajas, and Khurajas, confiscated their treasuries, and punished 
them. He recovered his ancestral kingdom, and made the Indus 
the boundary of the Aryan rulers. The Sakas were prohibited from 
crossing the Indus and thus to trespass into the Aryan country. 

The facts that emerge from the Bhavisya account are : The 
Agnivaih^a myth appears to have been invented to suggest that the 
forefathers of Vikramaditya did not come from orthodox Ksatriya 
families. There is also the likelihood of Vikramaditya coming of a 
mixed parentage. He is said to have vanquished the Sakas and to 
have founded an era. The name of his father Gandharvasena was 
later corrupted into Gardabhilla. The Jain accounts have invented 
a story to justify this name. The Bhavisya account is corroborated 
by the Kathasaritsagara and Brhatkathdmahjarl which say that 
Vikramaditya’s father retired into forest after enthroning him^ 
whereas the Jain account and certain Hindu tales declare that 
Vikramaditya’s father was deposed and killed in the encounter 
with the ^akas who were invited by the disgruntled Kalaka, whose 

1 KathUsaritsSgara, XVIII. 1, 69-60; Bfhatkatfh&manjarl., X. 1. 14. 
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sister was outraged by the king ( Vikramaditya’s father).^ 
According to these accounts, Vikramaditya’s boyhood and youth 
were spent in hardship and adversity, and h regained his ancestrei 
kingdom by defeating and killing the Saka usurper. The Bhmi^ya 
Furdna states that Salivahana was the grandson of Vikramaditya, 
and he defeated and expelled the Sakas who had seized the 
kingdom of Vikramaditya. According to the Jain account and 
some Brahmanical works, however, Vikramaditya was defeated and 
killed by Salivahana who hailed from the south.’^ There are also 
different views with regard to the significance of the Saka era — some 
maintaining that it commemorates the victory of the Sakas, while 
others take it as the year of the defeat of the Saka king. 

The Simula Purdna states that in the year 2710 of the Kali 
era (392 B. C. ) Sudraka will be the king. In 2690 of the Kali 
era (412 B. C. ) there will be the rule of the Nandas who will be 
killed by Caijakya. Vikramaditya will rule in Kali 3020 (82 B. C.) 
trough the favour of goddess Durga, and he will relieve the 
distress of the poor. Thereafter will come Saka. 

This passage from the Skanda Purana shows the existence of 
a Vikramaditya in the first century B. C., and definitely distinguishes 
him from Sudraka. Kalhapa also distinguishes between the two 
thus contradicting the theory of the identity of Sudraka and 
Vikramaditya which has been propounded by some scholars.® 

It will be seen that the statements from the Purapas raise 
many interesting problems, some of which are briefly indicated 
here, in order to arrive at a correct historical account of Vikrama- 
ditya it is necessary that these should be considered in all aspects. 


1 Cf. The Story of Kalaka^ p, 11; Kharostin Inscriptions, pp. XXVII £; 
XXXV £. 

2 . Cf . Yikrama's Adventures, pp, LXIX-LXX. 

3 B^jatarahglryi, HI. 343: 

c^f ^ ijyrss 'rakr 11 

A. Bangas'vrami Saraswati, “The Founder of the Vikrama Era”, QJM8, 
XII, pp. 268-82; 506-10. The Kr^acarita usovihoA. to Samudragupta, 
published by Bajavaidya J. K. Sastri (Gondal, 1941) lends support to the 
identity of Vikramaditya and 6udraka ( pp. 4-6 ) ; but there are serious 
doubts regardifig the authenticity of the KT^acariitt. 



SOME OF THE MISSING LINKS IN THE HISTORY 

OF ASTROLOGY 
Dr. A. S. Gopani. M. A., Ph. D. 

There is no availabe source other than the Pancasiddhdntihd 
to know about the authors and writers on Astronomy and Astrology 
who flourished before 498 A. D. It refers to Lata, Sirhha, 
Pradyumna, and Vijayanandi^. The Brahmaguptasiddhanta also 
refers to all these writers and tries to lay bare the faults existing in 
their systems. No works of these writers are available to-day. 

Aryabhata I 

Sryabha^a, the famous writer of Aryabhailya ( though Varuha 
in his commentary on Khandakhadya of Brahmagupta drops a 
vague hint at his having written another work on Karaija which is 
not available at present) is no doubt the earliest known writer. 
His date is 476 A. D. as is gathered from a section entitled 
KalakriySpada of his own work, Aryahhatiya. He is the first known 
Indian astronomer who firmly enunciated the principle that it is the 
earth and not the planets that moved. It is doubtful to say where 
he flourished. Some hold the view that he might have probably 
flourished in Patna in Bengal while some are of the opinion that the 
city, Kusumapura* mentioned by him in his work increases the proba- 
bility of his having flourished in the Deccan. Personally, I am of 
the opinion that he flourished in the Deccan as his system is held 
much more in respect at Mysore and Karpatak which are predomine- 
ntly inhabited by the Val§uavas who are proud of their Aryapaksa. 
Brahmagupta has exposed the drawbacks and demerits of his system®. 

Varahamihira 

Varaha* who flourished in 505 A. D. comes next. He is the 
father of modern Astrology. Xdityadasa was his father from whom 

1 See Pa^oasiUdhantika, chaps. 1; 14; and the last chap, also# 

3 The number of the faults seems to be greater because Brahmagupta has 
enumerated these only as found by him alone. Brahmagupta believes 
that there were many otheif faults detected by earlier writers as shown by 

• this lin« 5?r?5r H ^ II 

4 For a detailed estimate of this writer, see my article 

STilr sqriwsift” pub. in the Vol. 3 nos. 10-11; 

pp. 6-9. 
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he ?icquired the knowledge of Astrology. Avanti was his place. 
He has written quite a good number of original works some of which 
are mentioned below in order of t\me :-Pancmiddhdntiha,-, Vwdha- 
pa^ala, Brhajjdtaka; Laghujdtaka, Ydtrd, and Brhatsarhhitd. Utpala 
has written learned commentaries on some of these works, especially, 
Brhajjdtaka, Ldghujdtaka, Ydtrd, and Brhatsamhitd, 

S'risena and Visnucandra 

Nothing is known about these writers excepting the fact that 
they flourished after Varaha and before Brahmagupta. The Roma- 
kasiddhanta and Vasisthasiddhanta as they are found to-day are 
either theirs or have been based on those formulated in the works 
of these writers. Their dates fall between 505 A. D. and 
628 A. D. 

Brahmagupta 

He flourished in about 598 A. D. at Bhinnamiila^ under the 
regime of Vyaghramukha of the Capa dynasty which can probably 
be identified with the famous Cawda or Capotkata dynasty. He was 
the son of Jisuu and he also styled himself as the Bhillamalacarya 
as is known from Varuria’s commentary on his Khandakhddya. 
His three monumental and original works, namely, Brdhmasphuia- 
siddhvMa (which was written at the young age of thirty ), Khandor 
khddya, and Tripraiinddhikdra are known to us. There are two 
other works of the title of Brahmasiddhanta, one of which is by 
Sakalya and the other is found incorporated in Vimudharmottara- 
purdna. Bpth these seem to be not so important as the one referred 
to above because Utpala does not take any notice of them. In the 
chapter titled Du§aijadhyaya of his learned Brahmasphutasiddhdnta 
he has taken Aryabhata right and left, though sometimes we do feel 
somewhere that he was not so much justified in doing so as he would 
have us believe. Twenty-seven yogas such as VyatipSta and Vaidhrti 
were not known to this writer as they were not to Varaha also. 
The yogas as a branch of the Paficaiiga are thus a later development 
at the best. Prthfldaka has written a brilliant commentary on 
Brdhmasphutasiddhdnta but only on ten chapters. Precise and 
cautious writer of a very great magnitude as he was, he did not 
allow any scope to later writers to adulterate his work by insertions 
and additions through mentioning the exact number of the SrySs at 
the end. Still, however, the later writers have anyhow smuggled in 

1 Indifta Antiquary, XVII, p. 192. July, 1888. 
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his work and there are found some five to seven SrySs in the body 
of the text which are not commented upon by PrthQdaka in his 
commentary. In his Khandakhadya, a work on Karaija he follows 
in the footsteps of Sryabhata^ whom though, whenever and when 
ever he got the opportunity he has not spared. This is no less 
surprising and can be accounted for only in two ways : either Arya- 
bhata’s work on Karapa was most popular in his times or he had no 
suflScient guts to put forth his new pleas and build a superstructure 
of Karapa on the foundations laid down in his Brdhmasphufa- 
siddhanta for his self-conceived queer notions of adverse criticism to 
which he must have been temperamentally very sensitive. There 
are two commentaries known to be on Khandakhadya, one by Varuna 
and the other by Utpala. Prthudaka also is reported to have written 
a commentary on it but it is not available. There is also a fourth 
one which is by an anonymous writer. Bhaskaracarya mentions the 
work by name in his work. It was also seen by Aiberuni who tried 
to examine some of his theories in light of the conditions prevailing 
in his times. The fact that his Brahmasphutasiddhdnta was followed 
in Deccan before 897 A. D. is well attested by the Uttarapurdy.d 
of Guoabhadra, a Jain writer, who is assigned to 897 A. D.' when 
the Rastrakuta king, Akaiavarsa, reign- d in the Deccan*. This 
work, which had as a matter of fact no appreciable following at any 
time, fell dowm in disuse after Bhaskaiacarya whose Siddhanta^irommd 
is undoubtedly based on the pattern of Brahrm&phupasiddhdnta. 
In conclusion it must be granted that Brahmagupta was recognized 
on all sides as a genius of a supreme order. BhaskaracSrya, himself 
no less brilliant authority on the subject, has paid a glowing tribute 
to this author®. By some he, and not Aryabhata, is accredited even 
with the authorship of a Bijagaoita. 

Lalla 

Only two works, titled Dhlvrddhidatantra and Batnakos'a of 
this wiiter are known to us. On the authority of ParamSdi^vara, a 
commentator of Aryabhata^ J. B. Modak following Dr. Kern, places 
this author in the first decade of the sixth century of the Christian era* 
as he was, according to him, the pupil of Aryabhata. But it will be 

Firstly Bhaskaracarya would not have found faults with Lallai had 

■ 

’ 2 See st. 35 of this work. 

4 He uses the following phase in his eommeatwry. 

5 See S^tijfi&na Aug. 1885, p. 120. 

la f^. HI.* 
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he been the pupil or even the contemporary of Aryabhata I whose 
theories are held in high esteem by BhaskarScarya. More over those 
faults and drawbacks to which Lalla is exposed, are not at all to be 
readily seen, from the considerations which I have offered below, 
that this view is not so tenable as it prima facie appears to be 
found with in the work of Aryabhata I. Secondly, Brahmagupta 
who has mercilessly attacted Aryabhata I, would not have refrained 
from levelling the same attack against Lalla also. On the contrary, 
the Brdhmasjphutasiddhanta of Brahmagupta is conspicuous by 
absence, pure and simple, of the names of Lalla and his works, 
No one will deny this open fact that it takes considerable time for 
differences to originate, evolve, and gain ground between theories and 
theories ; much more so in the case of a teacher and a pupil and also 
in the case of contemporaries. How, then, can we explain away the 
radical and irreconciliable disparities between the principles and 
theories advanced and adumbrated in the works of Aryabhata I and 
Lalla, his pupil ? Fourthly, it is not only out of the rules of etiquette 
but against those of sanity also to throw a fling at one’s owm teacher.* 
Fifthly, Lalla has nowhere in his work mentioned himself as a pupil 
of Aryabhata I. All these considerations rule out the possibility, if 
there be any, of Lalla’s being a pupil of Aryabhata I. Now it is 
clear that the lower limit of Lalla’s time cannot be pulled down 
beyond 1039 A. D. as Sripati, whose date falls in about 1039 A. D., 
has based his Ratnamala on Lalla’s Katnakosa. A fact curious but at 
the same time equally genuine and reliable, that both Brahmagupta 
and Lalla are silent about each other in their works can pretty well 
help us in establishing a conclusion that they both might have been 
contemporaries, not knowing each other and residing in, perhaps far 
away, distant places. To wind up, we can place him in about 638 
A. D. Lalla was a great inventor. Though Bhaskaracarya criti- 
cised him outright in his work, directly or indirectly, it must be 
Stated without much fear of contradiction, that there was a flare of 
genius in him coupled with the passiou of a discoverer. This 
observation of mine, the reader will find justified on the knowledge 
that the Bijasamskaras strewn here and there in his work were all 
arrived at after his personal and none the less accurate observations 
of the planetary movements and locations.* 

1 With reference to those who are the advocates of the theory that it is the 

earth that revolves, and Aryabha^ I is one of them, he says sooffingly:—* 
^ H n 

2 See st. 20 of his Dhmrddhidataptra* , 
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Fadmanabha 

BhaskarScarya refers to this writer in his Bljaganita as a 
writer of Bljagaijita. Colebrooke is of the opinion that this writer 
flourished, at least before Sridhara as is evidenced from Srldhara4 
work and hence not before 778 A. D.^ 

S'ridhara 

It is clear from the work of Mahavfra that a writer of this 
name who had written a work, on the Vyaktagapita just similar to 
that of Bhaskaracarya, flourished before him.^ Colebrooke’s 
discovery of a work of this writer which treated Ahkagapita and 
Ksetragariita makes it certain that Colebrooke’s Sridhara and 
Mahavira’s Sridhara might have been one and the same person. He 
flourished at least before 853 A.D., that is to say, before Mahavira 
who flourished, it will be seen from the following lines, in about 853 
A. D. Bhaskaracrirya, who refers to one Sridhara as a writer on 
Bljaganita seems to be this very writer. 

Mahavira 

It is clear from the prefatory inital portion of his Sdrasaifhgraha 
that he was a Jain and enjoyed the patronage of the Ra§trakQta king, 
Amoghavarsa I, who was a Jain king and reigned in about 853 
A. D. The Sdrasamgraha which is assigned to him dealt with 
Vyaktagapita, that is to say, Ankagapita and Ksetragapita. It rese- 
mbled the Llldvati of Bhriskara in the nature of the work but in 
extent it is larger than Llldvati as it consists of 2000 blokas. In 
this Sdrasamgraha there are found some statements from the work 
of Sridhara regarding the Mi 4 rakavyavahrira. Thus the date of 
Mahavira falls in about 853 A. D. 

( To he continued ) 


1 Seo'ooLEBBQOKE’s Miscellaneous Essays pp. 422, 450, and 470, 

2 COEBBBOOKB, loc, cit ; op. oit. 



THE ARYANS 
By Prof. S. Srikantha Shastri 

Since the beginning of Indie studies the Aryan problem 
has engaged the attention of numerous scholars and though there 
was more or less unanimity among European philiologists as to 
the nature of the language, its affinities with the major European 
languages, the original home of the “Aryans'* in Europe, and 
“Aryan” Culture and its date, a further study of the problem 
in all its aspects merely brought out the inherent absurdities 
and self-contradictions in this theory. Since the Vedas are 
acknowledgedly the oldest literature in the world, it is easy to 
understand the anxiety of European scholars to claim some sort 
of affinity with the Vedic Aryans mainly on linguistic consider- 
ations and subsequently extending the argument to the anthro- 
pological and archaeological evidence. It was claimed that all 
these considerations led to certain definite conclusions, viz., (1) 
The Aryan is a white man (leucoderm;, long*headtd (dolichoce- 
phalic ), leptorrhinian, tall and blond ; ( 2 ) The language was 
Ur- Aryan ( Indo-Aayan, Indo-Germanic or Indo-European ), Sanskrit 
being one of its derivatives ; ( 3 ) The original home as indicated 
by the words for the birch, fir, larch and other flora and fauna 
in the so called Ur- Ary an tongue must be located somewhere 
in North Central or Southern Europe. (4) The “migrations” 
commenced not earlier than 2000 B. C. and a branch of the Aryans 
occupied Anatolia and Asia Ninor in about 1500 B. C. and at 
about the same time they occupied the Indus valley. (5) The 
“Aryan” culture was a “warrior-culture” and of a pastoral people, 
worshipping male deities and and natural forces ( henotheism ), 
and opposed to the city-building, trading, goddess-worshipping 
and the pacifist cultures of Asia. Thus philological, anthropological 
and archaeological researches are supposed to indicate that the 
long-skulled blonds of Europe represent the primitive Aryan race 
and that the primeval home of the Indo-Germanic languages must 
have been in northern Europe. 

« 

These arguments rest on certain assumptions, viz : 

( 1 ) That the archaic elements in some of the European 
languages represent a stage more primitive thap Vedic 
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Sanskrit, or Vedic language is a comparatively later 
product due to the lapse of several centuries necessary 
for the Aryan migrations to reach India. 

That though V edic and Classical Sanskrit literature 
is unanimously silent as to an extra Indian home 
and though all attempts to locate some of the rivers 
and places mentioned in the Rg-Veda in a region 
beyond the Hindu Kush have failed, yet the linguistic 
affinities alone are enough to prove the fact of immi- 
gration into India and that within a short period of 
three or four centuries between 2000 B. C. and 
1500 B. C. the Vedic Aryans so completely forgot 
all about their original home that no where in all 
the vast corpus of Vedic literature there is any 
mention of a European home-land. 

That the Aryans in common with many other peoples 
are dolichocephalic but yet ethnologically constitute 
a distinct race (genuine long skulls with a cephalic 
index upto 75, tall stature (170 c. m. or more) fair 
hair and light eyes ). 

That the Aryan languages and race coincide. 

That the Vedas being acknowledgedely earlier in 
date than the Sagas, Lieds and epics of Northern 
Europe more truly represent the primitive cultures 
of the Ur-Arans and hence represent a warrior 
tradition. 

That the astronomical facts in the Vedic literature 
possibly pointing to an earlier date than 2000 B. C. 
must be dismissed as unreliable. 

That the archaeological evidence of a warrior-people 
inhabiting South Russia or Central Europe is conclu- 
sive enough to indicate that the original habitat must 
be located in South-East Europe. 

That the cultural condition as described in the Rg- 
Veda exactly correspond to the neo-lithic and chalco- 
lithic cultures of the “ warrior folk ” in Europe — positi- 
vely ( pastoral avocations, village life, religion, literary 
composition, use of the long sword and the round 
shield, cremation or burial, pottery, use of the battle-i 
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axe, tribal organisation and the glorification of a 
single warrior-hero, less consideration for the female 
sex and deities, etc. ) and negatively ( the absence of the 
worship of the Mother goddess, the bull, snake, etc., 
lack of a strict caste organisation, the ignorance ot 
writing, trade, sea-voyage, towns, “defensive” wea- 
pons : temples, etc. ). 

( 9 ) That the problems connected with the Indo- 
Hittite, Mitanni, Avestau and the Briihih can be 
satisfactorily settled by assuming an Aryan migration 
into India. 

( 10 ) That the Proto-Indic civilisation is non-Aryan and 
pre-Aryan. 

We shall proceed to show that: — 

( 1 ) The Indo-Aryan languages in Europe represent a 
considerably late phase of the Vedic Sanskrit, modified 
by a different physical and ethnological environment 
and hence the terms Indo-Germanic, and Indo-Euro- 
pean, do not represent the primitive and true Aryan 
language of the Vedas and hence the term Aryan 
cannot bo applied to any lacial or linguistic group 
in Europe. 

(2) The consistent and unanimous evidence of Vedic 
literature proves that the original habitat of the 
Vedic Aryans was the Indus-Gangetic valley and 
especially Madhyadesa. 

( 3 ) The Aryan “ race ” is not and never was homogeneous, 
but the Aryan culture dominated and was the joint 
product of several ethnological groups, dolicho-cephalic 
as well as brachy-cephalic. 

(4) The Aryan languages and dialects do not represent 
different waves of immigration and therefore there is 
no correspondence between “ race ” and “ language ”, 

(5) The Aryan culture as depicted in the Vedas has 
very few points of resemblance to the Nordic European 
cultures and hence like the latter does not represent a 
warrior tradition. 

(6) Tho astronomical evidence of the Vedic literature 
is fairly consistent and accurate pointing to the 
beginning of Vedic civilisation in about 10,000 B. C, 
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(7) The archaeological evidence for the location of the 
“Aryan” warrior folk in the Ukraine and Steppes 
of South Russia before their dilFusion into Central 
and North-Western Europe is not conclusive enough to 
demonstrate that this ragion was the original home 
but that the warrior folk had migrated from further 
South-east before 2000 B. C. 

(8) A balanced and informed estimate of Vedic culture 
shows that the Indo-Aryans of the V edas were a very 
highly advanced people far supperior in all essential 
elements of civilisation to the warrior folk of Europe. 

( 9 ) The Indo-Hatti, the Mitanni, the Iranians and other 
Aryan people represent the west-ward migrations of 
Indo-Aryans as early as 3000 B. C., if not earlier. The 
Dravidiuus siiiiilarly do not represent a different 
“ race ’’ and culture, nor does the Dra vidian language 
possess any afHnity with any extra Indian language ; 
thus there is no evidence of any “Dravidian immigra- 
tion’’ into India. 

(10) The proto-Indic civilisation represents a cosmopolitan 
culture developed primarily from Vedic sources. 

I 

The word Arya is derived from the Sanskrit root ri-ar 
meaning “to plough, cultivate’’ and phonetically connected with 
Latin area and arartum'’. The meaning “noble, exalted’’ came to be 
connected with the Aryans only later when they came into contact 
and conflict with the Bi e-*' Dravidian” races and hence in the begi- 
nning the Aryans were an agricultural people and not a primitive 
marauding warrior-folk in the pastoral stage of civilisation. The 
importance attached to flocks and herds in the Vedas should not be 
exaggerated, for the Vedic literature clearly attaches equal impor- 
tance to agriculture and trade. The Avesta mentions Airya and 
Anya^ and it is assumed that Vedic Sanskrit and Zend were the 
dialects of the same speech of peoples who in the remote past were 
more or less homogeneous. Further westwards in Asia Minor the 
Indo-Hatti and Mitanni are acknowledged to have possessed an 
Aryan language and in Europe Italic, Hellanic, Celtic, !j[^eutonic, 

1 ♦ Monior Williams. Sumskrb Biotiouary. Arynu. 

'• 2 Bari^osteter. The Zend Avesta. 
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SlaiTcmic, Litbuanio 6r Lettic and Albanian represent developments 
of the Aryan tongues. 

The decipherments of the pictographic inscriptions of the 
Hattili has considerably changed the former view of an Indo-Euro- 
pean Language and it is now possible to assert that Aryan names and 
languages were widely prevalent in Anatolia in c. 3000 B. C.^ The 
Tell Halaf culture and its subsequent manifestations at Carchamesh, 
Boybeypunari and other centres of Hittite culture reveal that 
“Indo-Hatti” is the parent language and has two main branches 
pre-Hittite and pre-Indo-European, the former developing into 
classical Hittite and the latter into Indo-European with its branches, 
Samskrt, Greek and Latin. Hittite, Tocharian and Thraco-Phrygian 
represent the Central Indo-European group; German, Celtic, Italian 
and Greek, the satem group; B alto -Slavonic, Albanian, Indo-Iranian 
and Armenian, the centum group, Sturtevant^ points out the phon- 
etic differences between Indo-Hatti and Indo-European and several 
‘‘ archaisms ” in Hittite and assumes that Hittite is opposed to Indo- 
European. Keith has however argued that Hittite is a develop- 
ment of Indo-European and is not opposed to it®. The theory that 
the original Hatti were an indigenous people of Eastern Asia Minor 
whose name was adopted by the founders of the classical Hittite 
empire in e. 1700 B.C., therefore, is unconvincing, in view of the fact 
that the pictographic Hattite inscriptions mention distinctly Aryan 
names of Kings with Puranic analogies^. Therefore it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that Aryan languages and culture were prevalent 
in Asia Minor in the Tell Halaf period which corresponds to the 
Jemdet Nasr period of Sumerian civilisation. 

The Sumerian language is neither “Aryan” nor semetic.® 
Kramer® shows that there was a clean distinction betvreen the 
Sumerian’s pronunciation of Sumerian and Semite’s pronunciation. 
It is acknowledged that the “Aryan” warrior-folk of the steppes 
borrowed the words for copper and axe from the Sumerians in about 
2000 B.C., when perhaps they came into contact with the out-posts 

of Sumerian civilisation in Anatolia^. The protagonists of an 



1 S* Srikaatha Shastri-Bharatiya Vidya IV, pt. 1, p. 1. 

2 Sturtevant. 

3 dteitk Winternitz Memorial Volume, I. H. Q. 

4 Sf 6rtkaxitlia Saairi, Bharatiya Vidya, I V, p. 1, 

5 Setoa Lloyd. Mesopotamia. 

6 Kramer. Archly Orientalni, X. 

7 Hawke. Foundation of Europoi 1939# 
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Aryan home in Europe hold that the linguistic evidence reveals 
the Aryan speaking peoples distributed roughly wherever these 
cultures of the N eolithic occur or spread. The intensive study of 
the Indo-European languages has shown that the primitive groud 
of dialects lying behind them must be native to some part or all the 
territory of rather varied physical character stretching between the 
Baltic and at the furthest the North Sea on one side and the Black 
Sea and the Caucasus or Caspian on the other. 

These dialects had connection with Finno-Ugrian or Uralic 
speech in the east and with the Caucasian and Near-Eastern tongues 
as proved by the Sumerian words for “copper” and “axe”. This 
conection existed before the separation into various distinct groups of 
Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Illyrian, Thracian, Greek and Slavonic. 
The material and spiritual culture of these “ Aryan warrior folk of 
the steepes in the 3rd millenium was thus a mixture of a northerly 
Eur- Asiatic element and the Near Eastern. 

The Vedic “ayas” has been differently interpreted to mean 
copper, bronze and iron. S'ydma ayas no doubt means iron and 
figures late in the Brahmana literature. Bed ayas is tdmra if we 
connect it with the Latin aes (copper). But in some contexts 
perhaps bronze is implied. The Greek word for copper (chalkos) 
found in Homer is conjectured to be a Cretan word. It is probably 
connected with Hittite Harkis (white, bright). Similarly the greek 
word for tin ( Kassiteros, Skt. Kashira) is also supposed to be a Cretan 
word. But Minoan language was non-Greek and probably Anatolian 
allied to Lykian, Cilician and Carian from where the Minoans 
migrated to Crete.^ 

The word for battle-axe *'parasu’' and for a tribe “parsavas” 
(%• x-33-2 ) have been connected with Persians and with pilakku but 
the reasons are unconvincing. Parsu and Tirindira are two princes 
of the Yadu clan ...A Semitic or non-Aryan origin for the words for 
copper and battle-axe is thus a mere conjecture. There is no 
element in the Kgvedic culture that can be traced to a non- Aryan 
and non-Indian source. If the warrior folk of Europe took the 
Sumerian battle-axe and copper and inaugurated the copper age in 
Europe in c. 2300 B. C. and then again migrated by way of Asia 
Minor and Iran into India bringing with them copper, then we 
will have to assume that they reintroduced copper into India in o. 
2000 B, C. , when the copper and bronze culture of Harappa had 

1 Fendlebury, Archaeology o{ Orete. 

20 f^. W. . 
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not yet completely passed away. The only consistent theory 
therefore would be that the knowledge of copper and the use of the 
axe migrated from India and reached Asia Minor before 3000 B. C. 
The European warrior-folk represent therefore not the true Aryan 
culture, though they borrowed “copper” and “axe” from the 
Sumerians who themselves were indebted for these to India. 

The early stage of the Aryan languages in Europe is traced 
to the Mesolithic period. Max Muller and Whitney regarded 
Sariiskrt as the perfect flexional language and attempted to equate 
the language groups with stages of cultural development.^ Thus the 
isolating or positional languages like the Chinese, English, Burmese 
and Sudanese represent the family stage of civilisation; the agglu- 
tinative languages like the Turkish, Dravidian, Swahili, Korean and 
Bantu the nomadic stage ; and the flexional languages the highly 
advanced political stage of Western Europeans. But Vedic Saiiiskrt, 
regarded as a perfect flexional language is supposed to have been 
current among Ihe pastoral nomadic Aryan. Moreover the poly- 
synthetic or Holo-phrastic languages like those of the Uto-Aztekian 
group existed among Amer-lndians and hence it is clear that 
languages are no criterion of the stage of culture. 

A superficial comparison of mere items of vocabulary proves 
nothing. The main proof is morphological and the comparison of 
vocabulary must be supported by regular correspondence of sound. 

Dravidian languages are agglutinative like Turkish, Swahili, 
Korean, Bantu and to a less extent Hungarian and Finnish. But all 
attempts to connect Dravidian with “Scythian”, Finnish and 
Hungarian and similarly Korean and Japanese with Turkish and 
even Hungarian have failed. No extra-Indian origin of the 
Dravidan languages can be traced and it can be demonstrated 
that the Dravidian languages developed from the Aryati Pai^aci 
dialects, even as Italian is the result of the break-down of Latin. 
In fact such fictions as Primitive Germanic, Proto-Indo. European, 
IJr-Bantu and other original “common” languages are mere 
generalizations of phonlongioal and grammatical correspondences 
established by the comparative method.* 

The language of the Vedas is hieratic, influepced by 
necessities of metre on a well established tradition. All attempts 
to distinguish dialectical differences in the Kg-Vedio text 'have 

1 Whitney. Language. 

2 J. K. Firth, The Tongues of Men, 1939. 
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failed.* Hoernle, Grierson and Kisley attempted to see in the 
Rg-Vedio language the speech of Madhyade^a. In order to 
explain the abrupt transition to the so-called Ary o-Dra vidian or 
Hindustani from the “Indo-Aryan” type of Rislcy, Dr. Hoernle 
put forward the theory of a second Aryan invasion from Pamirs 
through Gilgit and Chitral.® The Kg- Veda composed in the 
Punjab ( Brahmavarta ) was arranged in Brahmarsi De^a ( between 
the Ganges and the Yamuna). It is assumed that in this region 
the Aryan contact Avith the aborigines resulted in the adoption 
of the whole series of lingual letters of Vedic speech. A vast 
number of words with no traceable Indo-European cognates 
is the result of the same “Dravidian” or “aboriginal’’ influence 
and thus Pali and the Prakrts developed. This theory finds no 
support either in ethnology or philology. If vocabulary and diale, 
ctical differences are assumed to connote racial admixture in India- 
there is no reason foi' not assuming the same explanatation for 
the dialectical diflerences of Avestan, Mittani, Indo-Hatti, and the 
warrior-folk of Mesolithic and Neolithic Europe. To confuse racse 
with language or culture is unscientific. The Rg-Veda shows 
no knowledge of any country beyond the Hindu Kush. Brahm- 
avarta and Brahmarsi Desa were the centres from which Vedic 
speech and cultre migrated in ail directions. 

It is generally accepted that the Hindu Kush is the ethnolo- 
gical and philological dividing line.® On its northern slopes are found 
the brachy-cephalic leptorrhinian people speaking the Iranian langu- 
ages. To its south are the dolichocephalic “ Indo- Afghans ” of 
Deniker, speaking the Paisaca languages which are Sanskritic and 
probably Vedic dialects. Thus the Aryan tongue is common to both 
brachy-cephals and dolicho-cephals but in the south the Brahuls are 
brachy-cephalic Iranian people with a Dravidian language which 
itself seems to be an oflf-shoot of Paistici dia\ects. 

Conclusion 

We may therefore conclude that the existence of the earliest 
stages of the Aryan dialecfs in Mesolithic Europe, does not imply 
that South-Eastern Europe was the original home where the 
“Aryan” were in a state of civilisation more primitive than the 
Vedic Aryans. Indo-Hatti, Metanni, Avestan and Pai^acI do not 

1 Zimmerman* Hymns of the Rg-Teda. Bomb. Skt, S. 

2 B. N. Datta. The Origin of the Aryans, Hindustan Review, 1942, p. 361, 

3 Joyce. J. Antb. Inst. XVJ, p. 463, 
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represent the sueoessive stages in the development of Vedic Sarhskrt, 
nor do they make the stages of Aryan migration into India. On the 
other hand the long established hieratic and highly flexional language 
of the Vedic Aryans assumed these dialectical forms as a result of 
the contact with alien peoples at a remote period and reached Europe 
towards the close of the Mesolithic and the beginning of the 
Neolithic period in Europe. 

II 

Theories of extra-Indian habitat. 

( 1 ) The primitive habitat can be located in the areas 
now called Hungary, Austria and Bohemia. But the sounds and 
consonants of the language have survived in greater purity in 
India and so it ought to be the home. “It is certain that Eg- 
Veda offers no assistance in determining the mode in which the 
Vedic Indians entered India. No advance of the Ary as is reflected 
in the Veda, the bulk of ^hich was composed in the country 
round the Sarasvati and modern Ambala, the rivers Ganges to 
Kubha, Suvastu (Swat), Krumu, Gomati, north Himavanta and 
Mujavanta.” ^ 

( 2 ) W. Koppers suggests that the Aryan culture in India 
is a continuation of two different elements — an eastern from Inner 
Asia, a southern from the Near East.® 

( 3 ) B. G. Tilak’s suggestion of an Arctic home has been 
revived by some sholars.® 

(4) Pargiter suggests a trans-Himalayan homeland for 
the Aryans who were composed of three main stocks in the Saihhita 
period. The Aila branch of the Manavas was pure Aryan. The 
lunar Pururavas clan belonged to this group. The solar Manavas 
are Dravidians and the Saudyumna branch belonged to the Munda- 
Monkhmer racial group.* 

(5) The Aryan “homeland” has been located by some 
in Northern and North-Central Europe; by others between there 
and the Caucasus, specifically in South Russia...*... No Aryan 
homeland can be ets narrowly delimited by the prehistorian as has 
sometimes been wished. Recent attempts to equate the Aryan* 

1 Giles. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 

2 W. Koppers. Indo-Germanen und die Germanen Frage, 1936. ' 

3 B. K. Prabhu. Proc, Baroda Or, Conference, Patankar: Bh. Iti. Sans 

Mandal Quarterly. 

4 Pargiter. Indian Historical Tradition. 
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speakers of the Neolithic with the Danubiafi peasants or Cpmbware 
peoples of the North East seem unlikely/ 

(6) Waddell® holds that the Sumerians are Aryans and 
included the Guti who appeared in Cappadocia as the Khatti and 
migrated to the Danube valley. Four centuries before Menes-Minos- 
Hanis Tussu, the emperor whose title was Khad established the first 
Aryan-Phoenician dynasty in Elam and the Indus Valley, The 
fall of the Kassi dynasty drove the Aryans eastwards in c. 1200 
B. C. and they appear in the Gangetic valley in e. 700 B. C. as 
K§iatriyas. 

(7) Dr. Pran Nath® thinks that the Rg-Veda is a Sum e- 
rian-Egyptian document. The Egyptians are Aryans and mentioned 
in the Rg-Veda ( 1-131 ; 132 ) in regular order as in Manetho. The 
Egyptians are Pitrs, the Libyans are Rbhus. Aryan Supremet 
deities of this world Ge and Ira created the people and the language 
(Girvapa is Sumerian Ge-ira). 

(8) Hrozny* thinks that the Indus population included 

Hieroglyphic Hittite, a non-Indo-European element (Subarean or 
Khurrish ) and finally Cassites or Elamites. The dominant element 
was the Hieroglyphic Hittite who in the beginning of the 3rd 
millenium B. C, penetrated into the North-West India. The 
Proto-Indian Kushites are visibly distinct from the Hieroglyphic 
Hittite whose oldest habitat was somewhere in Trans-Caucasia, 
North Syria and East Asia Minor from the time when Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite writing was not yet completely developed The 

regions of the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea were the original homes 
of many peoples Kash, Kush, etc. 

( 9 ) Airyana Vaejo of the Avesta has been identified 
variously with North Russia, the Arctic regions or the steppes of 
Turkistan and Balkh. Yima Khskatta, the son of Vivanghvant led 
the Aryan tribes to the south and settled in Seistan. The Indus 
script is derived from the Avestan.® 

(10) Dr. N. M. Chaudhury® has suggested that the Indus 
civilisation is due to the Pamirian Alphnes who were non-Vedic 

1 Hawke. Foundations of Europe. 

2 Waddell. The Makers of Civilisation. Aryan Origin of the Alphabet, 

Real Egyptian Chronology, etc.; Indo-8ummerian Dictionary, 

3 Pran Nath. Illustrated Weekly of India, July, 27, 1935, & J.B.A.S., 1931, 

4 Hrozny. Le Flambeau, Jan. 1940; I, H. Q. Deo. 1940. 

5 Bulsara. Proc; Tirupati Xth Or, Conf. J, Ranade Ass. HadrUSi 1912, 

0 N, M, Chaudhury. Modern Review, March, 1943. 
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Aryans. The Vedic Aryans who entered India later were not 
warriors but priestly clans opposed to the earlier Aryans who had 
no sacrificial ritualism though racially akin. Therefore the Indus 
civilisation is pre-Vedic but not non-Arayn. 

( 11 ) Mr. Aravamuthan^ relying on the tradition 
preserved by Megasthenes that, Dionysos and Herakles had in 
remote times conquered India equates Dionysos with Soma andh is 
companion Spatembas with Spitama Zaratustra. The interval 
be ween Dionysos and Alexander was 6451 years and three months. 
Thus the advent of the Aryans into India must have been in about 
6777 B. C. and the parting of the Indian and Iranian peoples 
occurred about the same time. 

Indian Home of the Aryans : 

The theory of indigenous origin of the Aryans has been 
advocated by a number of scholars. M. M. Ganganath Jha has tried 
to prove that the original was the Brahmarsi Des^a.® D, S. Triveda® 
suggests that the home of the Aryans was in the region of the 
river Devika in Multan. L. D. Kails'^ advocated the claims 
of Kashmir and the Himalayan region. K. M. Munshi® shows 
that the region of the Sapta Sindhu ( Brahmavarta ) was regarded 
as the original home created by the Gods {davakrtayoni^ deva- 
nirmita deia ). 

The argmnents may thus be summed up; — 

( 1 ) No advance of the Aryans is reflected in the Vedas 
and there is no memory of an extra Indian home. 

( 2 ) The linguistic affinities are not positive proofs of 
Aryan immigration. 

(3) Sacrificial ritual (including Asvamedha) had long 
been established before the compilation of the 
Sariihita,® Therefore the home of Soma the Mujavant 
or Munjavant hills in the north of the Punjab indicates 
the locality from which the sacrificial ritual developed. 

(4) The river Sarasvatl is known to the Vedic Aryans 
as having once joined the Sindhu (the sea,* or 

1 Aravamuthaii. Q. J. M. S Jan. 1914, p. . 

2 Ganganath Jha. I). B. Bhandark »r Com. Vo). 

3 Triveda. A. B. 0. R. I,, XX. 

4 L. 0. Xalla. Proc, Vlth Or. Conf, 

6 K. M. Munshi. The Aryans in Gujarat. 

6 P, V* Kane. History of Dharma 6ftstra, Vol, II, pt. 1, 

7 Ra|wade. Words in the Rg^Vcda, 
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the river Indus ). It is also known that later it 
disappeared near the Vina^ana. 

This geological phenomenon occurred in the later 
Pleistocene period. Due to the pressure of the Vindh- 
yas and the Himalayas changes of’river beds occurred. 
The theory of Indo-Brahm (that the Brahmaputra 
flowed west to join the Indus and reach the Arabian 
sea) has been put forward.^ The Sarawati flowed 
through the Punjab and Rajputana and joning the 
Sutlej and Indus flowed in the Arabian Sea. When 
the Yamuna widened its bed the waters of the Saras- 
wati were drawn to it. The Rajputana desert was 
formed after the Pleistocene period. The old Saras- 
wati bed now has a small stream (Sursuti) disappearing 
into the Thar desert. 

Roth and Zimmer ( AHindischen Lcbcu pt. II ) iden- 
tify Saraswati with the Sindhu ( Indus ) in many passa- 
ges. Other passages clearly refer to its disappearnce. 
Therefore the Vedic peoples were aware of the vicissi- 
tude of the Saraswati from the later Pleistocene times 
to the recent (Holocene) times. If we take it that 
Saraswati flowed into the Rajputana sea, pleistocene 
times ( 30,000 or 25,000 B. C. according to A. C. Das® ) 
are indicated. 

( 5 ) It is argued that the tiger, a native of Bengal 
swamps is not mentioned in the Rg-Veda but the 
place of honour is given to the lion. Similarly the 
elephant mentioned as the mrgahastin shows that 
it was a novelty. These arguments cannot stand 
in view of the fact that Harappa civilisation of 
the Indus Valley shows little trace of the lion 
(supposed to be common in the Rajputana desert) 
but is fully conversent with the worship of the tiger 
and the elephant as indicated by the seals. If in 
about 3000 B. C. the elephant and the tiger were 
so well known in the Punjab, it is absurd to suppose 
they they disappeared so completely as not to be 

1 Pilgrim. Manuals of Miocene India; lad. Scienoo Cong., 1925, 

2 A. 0. Das. Rg-Vedic India. 

3 Cambridge Bistory of India, Vol. 1. 
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mentioned in the Rg-Veda in c. 1500 B. C. The word 
mrgahastin is merely a poetic term and does not imply 
novelty in the same way as “ pa/nataglri" for a 
mountain used in the same Rg-Veda, which clearly 
does hot mean that mountains were strange to the 
Vedic peoples. Again it is said that rice is never 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda. Can we conclude that 
the consumption of salt was not known in the Rg 
Vedic times? Rice seems to have been unknown in 
the Harappa civilisation also. This only proves that 
yava (barley) and wheat were the staple cereals of 
the North West India. 

Conclusion : 

The Nadi Stuti (Rg. X ) mentions the rivers Ganges, etc., 
from the east to the west. Rg-Veda knows only the land of the 
Sapta Sindhu and the most sacred place is Brahmavarta bound by the 
Drasadvati, Xpaya and Sarasvatl (Rg. III-2;^4). The Mujavant 
hill — the house of Soma was very near. The Sarayu is also mentioned 
(Rg. IV-30-18; V-58-9). 

The Aryan Homeland is therefore primarily Brahmavarta 
(Eastern Punjab) and Brahmarsi Desa (Gahga-Yamuna doab) and Rg- 
Veda knows the Mujavant hill in Kashmir in the north, probably 
the mouth of the Indus in the south or at least the confluence of the 
Saraswati and the Indus, the Ganges, the Yamuna and Sarayu in the 
east and tha Kubha, Gomati, Krumu and Rasa in the west. The 
Nirukta excludes Kamboja in the west and the Mahabha^ya 
Sura§tra in the south. The Tandya Brahmana (24-121) gives 
importance to the country east of Vinasana and west of Kalavana, 
Baudhayana (Dh. Su. I-I-27, 28) mentions the Gahga-Yamuna 
doab as the sacred land. Vasi§tha (Dh. Su. 1-5-9; I-I2-3) says that 
the sacred land is to the north of Pariyatra and Vindhya^ From 
Brahmavarta and Bramar§ide:^a Aryan culture migrated to the west, 
east and the south in the early palaeolithic period. The conception 
of the -rigid moral ordinance (r<<*) of Varu^a and the regular 
phenomenon of glorious dawns ( usas ) can only have occurred in 
the plains of eastern Punjab®, just as the storm-myths must have 
risen near the .foot-hills of the Himalayas as Punjab in the rainy 

season has only gentle rains. 

1 , ; ‘ 

1 F. Y. Kane. History of Dbarma Sastra, Vol. II, pt. 1. 

2 jSimmeman. Hymos of the Bg-Veda. Som. ^kt. S. 
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III. 

Ethnologists have attempted to identify dolichocephalic, tall 
blond peoples with the speakers of the Aryan languages. We shall 
show that the so-called “ Aryan ” race was never homogeneous. The 
assumption that the "Aryan" invaders when they entered India 
instituted a single pure ethnological group but later due to contact 
with the aborigines and the Dravidians the hypothetical “purity" 
was lost is unwarranted. 

The Hindu Kush has to its north brachycephalic Iranian 
Aryans and to its south dolichocephalic Indian Aryans. The Pamir 
tribes are also styled Indo-Afghan and hence they belong to the 
Aryan” race. Risley’s classification of the population of India ns 
Dravidian, Indo-Aryan, Turko-Iranian, Scytho-Dravidian Aryo-r 
Dravidian ( Hindustani ) , Mongoloid and Mongoloid-Dravidian is 
thoroughly discredited. Risley’s Indo-Aryan type^ is said to 
prevail in Kashmir, the Punjab from the Indus to Ambala and 
Rajaputana. “ The stature is mostly tall, complexion fair, eyes dark 
hair on face plentiful, head long, nose narrow and prominent but not 
specially long”; i. e. tall dolichocephalic leptorrhins. Hadden* 
identifies them particularly with the Jats and the Sikhs. Von 
Eicksted* also concludes that the Jat-Sikhs are on the average doli- 
chocephal-leptorrhine but emong them are two distinct biotypes and 
three small phanetypes — two of these having affinities with the 
elements in Western Himalayas add the other showing "Dravidoid” 
mixture. Thus the people of Eastern Punjab are heterogeneous 
with a trace of West Asiatic ( vonderasiatisch ) elements. Hutton* 
also thinks that in the uplands of Eastern Punjab and United 
Provinces (the Gangetic Valley) there is an Armenoid (West 
Asiatic ) element. This Armenoid element is not confined to any 
caste in India or to any particular group but can be traced noticeably 
among the Brahmans and Banias and in the upland valleys of East 
Punjab and the United Provinces as well as among the Dravidian 
speaking people. Dixon^ also speaks of Mediterranean type in the 
Punjab. Marshall® concludes that “ as far back as its history can be 

1 Risley. Peoples of India, p. 32 fif. 

2 Haddon. The Races of Man, p. lllff. 

Riokstedt. Rassenelements dar Sikh. Z. Fiir. Eih. 1920-21, p. 335. 

4 Button. Oensus of India, 1931, Yol. 1. 

5 Dixon. « The RUcial History of Man. 

6 Marshall. MobenjoDaro and Indus Civilisation, Vol. I. 
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traced the population of Sind and the Punjab had been a blend of 
many direrse elements and there is no reason for assuming that it 
was other than heterogeneous in the earlier age ( Indus civilisation ) 
with which we are concerned’’. 

Therefore the theory that “the Indo- Aryan came from Baet* 
ria, over the passes of the Hindu Kush into South Afghanistan and 
thence by the Valleys of the Kabul KiVer, the Kurram and the 
Gommal into the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab” is 
as unsupported by ethnology as by the evidence df archaecdogy and 
Vedic literature. 

Hro4ny’s assumption that the Caucasus region was the 
original home is disproved by the fact that ethnically the people near 
the Caucasus and the Sea of Asov ( Marinpol ) were of the mediunl- 
or the long-headed type in the neolithic period, practising extended 
burial and in the copper age they had contracted burials and niche 
or catacomb graves and hence diflferent from the Hittites Jwho are 
assumed to be Armenoid brachycephals/ 

Pargiter’s theory of Aryan immigration from the Himalayan 
regions in the north would lead us to suppose that a Mongoloid 
element formed a part of the earlier Aryan invading tribes, for even 
in the Indus civilisation there existed a Mongoloid element. The 
same objection holds good against Koppers’ theory that the Aryan 
civilisation in India is a mixture of Inner Asian element from the 
east and of a southern from the Near East. We know that even 
Magadha in the east was considered outside the pale of Aryan 
civilisation in the Kg-Vedic period. 

The Arctic home theory mainly rests on certain assumption 
as to climatic conditions. The Vedic passage like the prayers ftrfr 
“ a hundred winters ” do not necessarily imply memory of an m^iginal 
home in the northern colder regions. 

That SamSkrfca belongs to the Sciit<n\, grpUp of Indb-EuifopeAh 
languages is no p¥6of of an extra-Indian erigin of the Aryans, 
Many scholars but of Uatibnai zeal hate tried to identify the 

hypothetical Aryans with the speakers of the Centum or Sateni 
groups of Aryan languages according to their bias. The l^uropean 
Aryans are supposed to have belonged to the Centinn group and the 
Asiatics to the Satem group. But Balto*3iavonic ind Albanian are 

1 Dizou. 7he Bftcia] History Of Man. 
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9,l|ic> assigned to the Satem group. While Hittite, Tocharian ( which 
is move Centum but Asiatic) and Thvaoo-Phrygiau are considered 
to form the central Indo-European group. 

The location of the Avestan “Airyano Vatjo” in North 
Bussla or the steppes of Turkistan and Balkh is open to the 
same objection. The Avestan civilisation of the Atharvans 
reflects the development of Atharva- Vedic culture which in its 
earliest phases knows of no extra-India home. 

The tradition of Dionysos and Herakles invading India in 
c. 6777 B. C. as preserved in the account of Megasthenese (Frag. 28) 
seems to be unreliable. Soma or Siva of the Rg-Veda has only a 
remote resemblance to the wine God. Dionysus Eratosthenes and 
Straho rejected these accounts as unhistorical. The “Bacchic” pro- 
cessona in honour of Siva were held among other tribes by the 
Sydraksi of Stabe (XV. C. 687) who are identified with Oxydrakai 
or K?udraka8 (Sudrakas ?) who occupied the plains where no wine 
grows. We cannot infer from this that Siva was a conquering god, 
nor that Siva the god of ascetics advocated wine-bibbing. If the 
reference is to Soma (the plant deified, Siva or the moon) then it will 
have to be conceded that Soma-^iva cult is Aryan. Megathenes was 
told that 153 kings had preceded Candragupta Maurya on the throne 
covering a period of over 6000 years, the first king being the “ most 
Bacchic ” of the companions of Dionysus Spatembas who had been 
left behind when Dionysus retired from India to Bactria. 

Conclusion : 

The theory of autochthonous origin of the Aryans in India is 
the only satisfactory one consistent with all the available evidence 
and cannot be dismissed as an expression of Hindu Chauvinism. 

!|>he identification of ERoe with language has been responsihle 
for the universally mistaken conception of the Aryans as primitive 
nomadic peoples who conquered the older and more civilised nations, 
Hawke assumes that the religious conception of the primitive 
Aryans underwent a profound change as a result of the compromise 
with the Mediterranean cults. “ There was a compromise with the 
}f egslithio religion. The skyward and sun-ward worship accompany- 
ing the Indo-European language blended with the earth-ward vene- 
ration of megalithio observances. In Europe the food veigael like the 
beaker was of the round-harrow type of the single grave as opposed 
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to the colleotiYe burial of the megalithic and long-barrow people. 
I'he Aryans contributed the pride of the Chieftain, the warrior 
cultures of the Kurgan, barrows single graves and the battle-axe^ 
Sun-worship was accommodated to the megalithic fertility cult 
and earth religion. The Indo-European or Aryan language diffusion 
was due to the warrior peoples before and in the beginning of the 
lironze Age. There was racial (Mediterranean, Alpine, Nordic) 
and cultural (German, Illyrian, Celtic, Italic, Myeenean and Greek) 
fusion in the Middle Bronze Age (c. 1800 to 1400 B. C.).” ^ 

This assumes that the Aryan culture consisted of : 

(1) Sky-ward and sun- ward worship ; and opposed to the 
megalithic earth-ward fertility cults. 

(2) burial in single graves and round barrows with a food 
vessel like the beaker ; as opposed to multiple burials in 
long barrow-graves. 

(3) the pride of the Chieftain ; 

(4) the warrior tradition ; 

(5) the battle axe ; 

(6) After C. 2300 B. C. the copper Age gave place to the 
early Bronze Age when the diffusion of the Aryan 
languages took place. 

(7) In the middle Bronze Age there came about racial and 
cultural fusion. 

None of these assumptions hold good as regards Vedic culture. 

(1) The Vedas no doubt give importance to the atmospheric 
deities like Dyaus, Varuua, Indra, Surya, U§as, etc., but equal 
prominence is given to Prthvi, Aditi, and other earth deities and 
rivers. The P^g-Veda has many references to the fertility cults 
and the worship of the Mother-Goddess. Many sacrifices which had 
been long established prior to the composition of the Rg-Veda are 
fertility cults. The Atharva Veda which is also Aryan and 
reflects the long-cherished beliefs has many fertility rites. These 
cannot be attributed to non-Aryan influence.® 

(2) Vedic Aryans practised cremation mostly but also 
exposure to birds and burial in exceptional oases. Dr. Bfloah 
identified the mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh in Bihar ^entified 

1 Hawke. Fonndationi of Europe. 
f 9. SrikAQtka Sbastri. Froto-lodlo Beligien, 
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( Arch. Sur; Indict. 1906-7, pp. 199 ff) with Vedic burial mounds. 
The mounds were formed by horizontal layers of clay alternating 
with straw and leaves (Varuna’s house of clay) with a post (SthCma) 
of salwood standing erect in the centre, above which was a deposit 
of human bones and charcoal. There was a small gold plaque, 
leaf-shaped, impressed with the figure of a female identified with 
the Vedic Earth-Goddess. The mounds were assigned to the 
seventh or eight century B. C. tentatively. If these are really 
Vedic mounds they show the practices of cremation and the burial 
of the calcined bones and also the worship of the Mother-Goddess. 
The Harappa funeral pottery, according to Mr. M. S. Vats\ shows 
\'edic eschatological views. The association of a food vessel like the 
beaker with burials cannot be described as distinctively Aryan as 
such notions were prevalent in all ancient civilisations. 

(3) There is no evidence that Vedic civilisation exalted a 
single warrior, for the Vedic king was only the foremost among 
equals {primus inter pares). Even in the latest period “ we have 
no ground to suppose that there was a special class which reserved 
its energies for war alone and that the industrial population and 
the agriculturists allowed the fate of their tribe to be decided by 
contest between warrior- bands* ” The theory that K§atriya claim 
to supremacy was an Aryan trait as opposed to the claims of 
the priests, finds no suport in the Rg-Veda although pride of birth 
was naturally cherished even as the Brahmanas did. 

(4) The warrior tradition is only a part of Vedic culture 
and cannot claim supremacy. It is a deliberate distortion of 
evidence to represent the frequent wars among the Aryans 
themsleves and with the non-Aryans, as a normal feature of the 
times. Of the two Brahma and Ksatra the former, representing 
peaceful penetration, predominated and the latter represented 
protection and consolidation. Hence the European warrior- 
tradition of a comparatively uncivilised people conquering and 
then absorbing the higher culture of the conquered has no parallel 
in Vedic tradition. 

(5) The battle-axe supposed to be characteristic of the 
European warrior-folk is a development of the axe ”, which 
was* taken from the Sumerians. The Cretan double-axe which 

1 M. 8. Vats. Excavations at Harappa. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 
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became a cult object has bean found in ancient llgypt. We 
already ehown that tha Vedie ixtraiu o|* 'p,a>r4u (vib-HjQue) 43an 
not be aasiumed to have been heiTpwed a Semitic civiUaaticni 
'Pbua the battle-axe waa bnown ip hot|i A-vyan and non-Avyan 
ciyilisatiops and the posaession of it by the warvioivfqllv of 
Europe does not necessarily prove that it was solely an Avyan 
characteristic. 

(6) The diffusion of Aryan languages in Europe is said 
to have occurred in the beginning of the Bronze Age (e. 2300 
B. C.). Presumably its diffusion in India occurred in c. 1500 
B. C. This argument runs counter to the assertion of the 
protagonists of the European origin of the Aryans that ^Ig- 
Vedic civilisation knows only copper. If the immigrating 
Aryans in the middle Bronze Age entered India between 1800- 
1500 B.C. they could surely have brought with them a know- 
ledge of Bronze also. 

It was once assumed that in North India the Stone Age 
was succeeded by one of copper and that there was no Bronze 
Age. In South India there was no Copper Age, the Stone Age 
being immediately succeeded by Iron. The general introduction 
of iron in North India is said to have occurred in c. 1000 
B, C. * But this former theory has been conclusively dis- 
proved by the discovery of numerous bronze vessels in the 
Harappa civilisation. 

{facial Fusion: 

(7) We have already shown that the “Avyap*’” eitb®® 
in India or elsewhere constituted ethnologicaUy a pure yape, 
thongh ^ere was a predoiniaant dolichooephnlic element. 3oth 
the Caspian and the Mediterrnean races am dolichooephahc» 
with narrow face and nose, large brain capacity and no prognsrt 
thism, Tho only difference between the two is that the former 
are hypsicephalic an<l the letter ohamaeoephalic. Among the 
superficial characteristics the Mediterraneans are supposed to be 
shorter in stature, darker-eyed and brunet rather than fair in 
colouring. The difference between the two is only of degree, 
not enough to justify the classification of the Mediterraneans 
as a separate “ race ”, Nor was there a difference in the 
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original habitat of the two races. The hotueland of the Cau- 
casid people is supposed to be the great Eur- Asiatic steppe 
region of South-eastern Russia and South-western Siberia, where- 
as the earliest foctts of dispersion of the Mediterranean type 
seems to hate been the region of the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea adjacent on the southwest to the Eur-Asiatic 
holneland of the Caspian peoples. “ The Mediterranean type Very 
early spread through Western Europe poSsibly in part by sea 
along the shore. Eastward it seems to have penetrated far into 
the heart of the Caspian region and to have drifted with theSe 
peoples as an associated but never dominant element (Dixon, 
The Retoi^l History of Man. p. 487). It is thus clear that the 
tWo races have been long blended, with the Caspian element 
predominant. In 3000 B. C. in the Harappa civilisation they 
Were already in contact with the brachycephalic Proto-Austroloid, 
Mongoloid and Alpine stocks. The “ Dravidians ” are not Medi- 
terraneans but brachycephalic Alpines according to Dixon. This 
is only a hypothesis unsupported by somatic measurements. The 
Todas and Nairs belong to the Caspian-Medditerranean stock 
though they use a DravidiaU language. 

Thus racial fusion in India as well as in the rest of the 
world cannot be said to have occurred in the middle of the second 
millenium B. C. but even in far remote times. 

Cultural Fusion: 

Before we deal with the alleged cultural fusion in the 
middle of the Bronze Age in Europe and still later in India after 
the So-called Aryan invasion of India, we shall first investigate the 
archaeological evidence in Europe. 

The cultural and racial expansion of the warrior-folk in 
Europe is said to have occurred thus : Dixon* has shown that the 
present distribution of the Caspian type is in very widely separated 
regions— the purest and the largest element being in the region now 
occupied by the Eskimo, the senond important region being the 
northern and nOrth-eastern Africa and the third area being the 
south-eastern coast of America and the fourth being Scandinavia 
and Great Britain. As a minority it exists along the western 
margin of Europe, around the southern end of the Caspian Sea and 
in northern India, Tibet, China, Micronesia and New Zealand. The 


1 Dixon. 'Bacial Histoi'y of Man, p. 183. 
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type was present in Egypt since early Pre-Dynastic times and 
appeared in western Europe towards the end of the palaeolithic 
period, coming apparently from the last and during the whole of 
the Neolithic period and later they increased greatly, finally 
concentrating in the region of the Baltic and Western Russia where 
they fused with other types to form the Baltic or the “Nordic” 
race. In the Bronze Age and probably long before the Caspian 
type was dominant in the populations of southern Siberia, having 
reached China and Japan by the second millenium B. C. or there- 
about, peoples of this type came in large numbers into northern 
India from the north-west. 

The Mediterranean type is now found in any considerable 
strength or purity, in a rather limited area — Arabia, northern 
Africa, southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the Iberian peninsula. 
It is of minor importance in North Western India. It appeared in 
Western Europe first in the Aurignacian period of later palaeolithic 
times coming apparently along the coast of the Mediterranean. It 
was strongly represented in the Nile dalta in the earliest Dynastic 
period but only after the Eighteenth Dynasty became a dominant 
factor in Upper Egypt. It was the preponderant type in the 
earlier Minoan periods of Crete and prominent in the Bronze Age 
in Southern Siberia. 

The Palae-Alpine Race of Dixon ( brachycephalic hypsice- 
phalic platyrrhine) and the Mongoloid (brachycephalic chamaeee- 
phalic platyrrhine) originated probably in southern Mongolia, 
Eastern Turkistan and Tibet. The Palae-Alpine type contains 
both a Negroid and non-Negroid elements and appeared in Europe 
at the beginning of the Neolithic period and even earlier. They 
were overwhelmed by the Alpines in the Bronze Age. 

The Alpine stock had its earliest home in the western 
Astiatic plains even as the Palae-Alpines had the eastern. Though 
the Alpines arrived in Europe as early as the Palaeolithic times 
they became important only towards the end of the Neolithic 
Age. In the Bronze Age they reached southern Arabia and 
possibly at the same time or later they passed from the Iranian 
plateau along the western coast of India, leavening the mass 
of Proto-Australoids and Proto-Negroids and leading other 
development of the early Dravidian culture, the brachycephalic 
Brahuis being perhaps rear guards of the ancient movement*. 


1 Ibid^ 
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Difassion of Warrior-Culture in Europe : 

The archaeological evidence is as follows 

The earliest known home of the warrior-folk was near the 
Ukraine and the steppes distinguished by single graves, contrac- 
ted burials, ochre colour, corded pottery and the beaker and the 
battle-axe. Ethnically the people near the Caucasus and the sea 
of Azov were of the medium- or long-headed type in c. 2500 B. C. 
The cord-impressed pottery persisted long in this region which 
had direct contact with Mesopotamia across Armenia and Persia*. 
In Armenia* also rows of medium- or long-headed type lay 
extended or on clay with shell and bone ornaments, axes and 
knobbed mace-heads of stone. The absence of pottery shows 
that they were still hunters. In the Kurgans of South Eussia 
there is evidence of the transition from the Neolithic to the 
Copper Age. The pastoral and agricultural people had the “clan’’ 
system, round-bodied pottery with copper implements of Snmerian 
forms — the flat dagger, poker-butted spearhead, curved rod pins, 
the shaft-hole axe and the adze. The copper axe-adze was 
introduced into the Anatolian and Aegean region before the end 
of Early Minoan II. Its spread in Eumania and Hungary was 
due to the invasion of the warriors from the steppes who brought 
barrows, contracted burials (that had succeeded the extended 
burials of the Neolithic times) and the ochre stain. They also 
dominated Tray II. C. (c. 2300 B. C.) and shared the city’s down- 
fall in c. 2300 B. C.* The stone battle-axes and globular pottery 
current in south Russia spread in the north-west to Calicia and 
Poland (globe amphora upto the Harz). The migration of the 

globe-amphora into Germany shows tho ultimate contact with 

the Caucasus and the stone and the battle axe dominates the 
region from Germany to the Black Sea. In Hungary in con- 
tact with the half nomad Nordic people with the funnel beaker 
pottery of Northern Neolithic, a half-nomad culture was formed. 
The invaders maintained the eastern rite of barrow burial with 
the typical, stone-cist, ochre stain, stone-battle axes, copper 
adze and knobbed stone, mace-heads. In the True Copper Age 

' 1 Childe. The Da\vD of European Civilisation 1939. The Aryans. New 

* Light on the Most Ancient East, 1939. 

2 Brittel. Prehistorische Forschungen in Khenftsien, 1934. 

3 Blegeo. Am, J. Arch, Vols. 38 and 41. 

22 HI. 1^. fli. . 
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(2200-2000 B. C.) painted pottery was renewed from the Black 
Sea to Galicia. But the painted pottery tradition was again 
destroyed in 2000 B. C. by the warrior folk and this culture 
leads to the Eussian Bronze Age The horse came with the 
warrior folk. The eastern Przewalski type of horse is found on 
Maikop silverware *. The horse was a draught animal at first 
and the Asiatic practice of riding it came later. 

The worrior-folk mixed with the Danubian Aegean and 
produced the Thessalian and Early Helladic cultures®. The 
connection with Troy was still maintained upto c. 2100 B. C. 
The earliest wheel-made pottery in Greece, the Grey Minyan 
ware is in imitation of Trojan silverware After the destruc- 
tion of Troy II (c. 2300 B. C.) the Anatolian Hittites brought 
Indo-European dialects from north-west Anatolia. Troy III and 
IV were poor villages but in Middle Helladic times (2100-1700 
B. C.) the invaders introduced the Greek languages linked with 
the European Aryan speakers. 

Further west the warrior folk who were no longer nomads, 
lived in good timbered dwellings and came hot as destroyers.* The 
single grave, contracted burial under round barrows, the faceted 
stone battle-axe, the tall cord-ornamented beaker now resembling 
the globe amphora were their characteristics. They penetrated 
into Italy introducing Indo-European speech.® The corded ware 
tradition met the bell-beaker tradition which came from Spain in e. 
2200 B. C. and the zoned beaker was produced.’ “The Megalithio 
civilisation with the extravagant cult of the dead, Atlantic trade, 
the passage grave introduced by the merchant colonists from Iberia 
was not native to the bell-beaker people who had a deliberate tabu 
against sea-voyage. But due to contact with the Megalithio people 
this prejudice was overcome and a section crossed the English 
Channel into WessexV 

1 Golomshtok. Transaotiona Am. Philoso. Soc. 1938. 

2 Hausom Early Civiliaatiou of Xbeaaaly, 1933. Heartley: Frebiatofic 

Maoedonia, 1939. 

3 Myers. Who were tbe Greeks?, 1930 j Cbilde. The Bronze Age, 1039. 

4 Blegen. Am. J. Arch. Vols. 38 and 41, p. 663 to 595. 

5 Hawke. Foundations of Europe, 1939. 

6 Forraander. K. H. V. Lund Arsberathelsa, 1938-39, HI. 

7 Castillo. La Cultura del Yaso Compani forme, 1928. 

8 Hawke. Foundations of Europe, 1939. 
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Biivope in ewrly Bronze Age had the following elemonts: 
the northern corded ware and other warrior-cultures and the bell- 
beaker people in the region of the Danube; the Baden culture, 
stone cists and barrows in northern Europe ; the Otomani, Witten- 
berg and Monterau cultures in Hungary and Kumania in 
northern Italy the Alpine culture of the Lake-dwellers and the 
Hemedello culture of the warrior-folk;* in central Italy the 
Apennine culture and a Terramara culture due to fresh invasion 
from the Alps, bringing cremation and “urn-fields” and horse-riding 
for the first time in Europe.* 

In the middle Bronze Age after the fall of Troy VI and 
the rise of Mycenae ( 1600-1400 B. C. ), there were fresh incursions 
from the Kurgans of South Bussia responsible for the Lanswitz 
oultore. The Lanswitz people are identified with the Celts whose 
original home was to the east of the B.hine. The Tumulous culture 
folk are Proto-Celts who mixed with the Urn field to become 
the Celts of historic times. Bronze Age Britain is therefore 
Celtic.* 

Thus we have traced the movements of the warrior-folk ( who 
were only one among many other peoples to possess the Indo- Aryan 
languages ) from the steppes of South Russia and the Ukraine into 
the western and northern parts of Europe. Racially the dolichocep- 
halic element was predominant and they represented the mixture 
of two dolichocephalic types-Caspian and Mediterranean. Cultrally 
they had contact with Mesopotamia. Chronologically these warrior- 
folk started from their home-land in c, 2300 B. C. and destroyed 
Troy III, Early Cycludic III and Early Helladic III .). 

The classical Hittites are conjectured to be brachycephals 
from their sculptrures but their language was derived from the 
Hieroglyphic Hittite, the original common lihguage Indo-Hatti. 
The Hittites had contacts with the Finno-Ugrian and Uralio 
speech to the east and also with the Caucasian and Near Eastern 
tongues to the south. 

In the Caucasus, the Ossetes® unlike the other people of 
the region speak an Indo-European language related to Avepine 

1 Sprookbofi. Die Nordisohe Megalitbio Knltur, 1938. 

e Feeth Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, 1909. 

3 Peake and Fleure. The House and the Sword. 

4 Hawke. Foundations of Europe. 

6 Dixon. The Baoial History of Han, 
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and are doliohooephalio Cespians with a mixture of Alpine bra* 
ehycephal. 

In Iran^ there were three cultures according to HerzfeM: 
(1) The Iranian Highland culture extending from Baluchistan to 
the Tigris (creating the A1 Ubaid culture), (2) the Anatolian and 
Trans-Caucasian culture extending in the east up to North Persia 
and in the west to Early Minoan Crete and south to Sumer, creating 
the Uruk period of Sumerian culture, (3) the Subarths culture of 
the fair-haired Subareans (Tell Halab), the earliest settlers in 
Assyria, extending from south Turkey to some Point east of Tigris 
(probably responsible for the Jemdet Nasr Culture). Thus the 
three phases of Sumerian Pre-Dynastic culture are derived from 
Iran. The dominant element was dolichocephalic “Caspian — 
Mediterranean” blend. Not only in the later Dynastic period 
Sumerian culture but also at Nineveh, Arpachiya, Tepe Gawra and 
Tell Billah the three elements are found. The Iranian highlands 
therefore were the source. 

But the real source is further east. The Hindu Kush as 
already indicated is a natural ethnological and linguistic dividing 
line — its northern slopes being occupied by the brachycephalic 
Iranian speaking peoples and its southern peoples being dolichoce* 
phals speaking the Sanskrtic languages. The Kaffirs of the Hindu 
Kush speaking very archaic form of Indo-European language are 
dolichocephalic — the Caspian-Mediterranean type being dominant. 
The Balochis and the Brahuis — the former with an Indo-European 
language and the latter with a Dravidian language are like the 
Pathans, brachycephalic with a minority of Caspian-Meditterranean 
type and an equally important proto-Negroid-Proto-Australoid 
factor (lacking in the Pathans). The Pai^achi or Kho dialects 
form another link. * 

ConclUBion : 

Thus we have traced the “ Aryans ” to India. 

Bacially the Aryans formed a blend of the Caspian and Medi- 
terranean doliohocephals. The Palae-Alpine, Alpine, Proto-Neg- 
roid and Proto- Australoid elements were in the minority. The 
Nal skulls showing affinity with the Kish I are Caspian-Medi- 
terranean. In the Harappa cultures we have the Caspian-Medi- 

1 Herzfeld. Tepe Hissar; III. L. Newa Mar. 26, Nov. 12, 1932, Jan. 28, 1933. 

2 Dixon, The Bacial History of Man* 
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terranean the Alpine, the Proto- Australoid and the Mongoloid 
types in c. 3000 B. C. or earlier, according to recent excava- 
tion Thus we can fairly conclude that long before the Har- 
appa civilisation racial and cultural mixtures had taken place 
and that the “Aryan” ( Caspian-Mediterranean dolichocephals ) 
had their original home in tlie region extending from tlie south 
of the Hindu Kush to Brahmavarta — a conclusion supported by 
Vedic evidence also. 

Chronological Data: 

In the Vedic literature the astronomical references have 
been discredited by some scholars on the ground that the ‘naksa- 
tras' mean mere lunar mansions pure and simple and that a know- 
ledge of the procession of the equinoxes was absent. But the 
astronomical references cannot be dismissed on such assumptions. 

Tilak’s Chronolgy* ; 

I 10,000-8,000 B. C. Destruction of original Arctic Home in 
the last Ice Age. 

II 8,000-5,000 B. C. Pre-Orion (Aditi) period. Vernal 
equinox in Punarvasu. Migrations (Kg. 1-161-18. 
Ardra ). 

Ill 5,000-3,000 B. C. Orion Period. Vernal Equinox in 
Mrgai^ira. 

, VI 3000-1,400 B. C. Krttika Period. Vedahga Jyotisa. 
Jacobi*: 

4,500-2,500 B. C. c. 3000 B. 0.— Origin of Dhruva 
cult. Rg. VII-103; X-85 Atiratra begins Rainy 
season. Dak§inayana in Phalguni c. 4000 B. C. 

Ketkar*: 

Agastya legend-c. 7,000 B. C. Tai. Br. and Rg IV-50-4. 
Pu§ya with Jupiter, 4,650 B. C. Between 3100-1400 
B. C.— Solar calendar with 4 year cycle. B, C. 1400- 
800 A. D. Lunisolar calendar — five year cycle. From 
300 A. D. Jovian cycle of 12 and 16 years. 

1 Mackay. Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro; M. S. Vats, Excavations 
* at Harappa. 

2 B. O. Tilak. The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 1925, 
a Jacobi, Tiid. Ant. XXIII, p. 154. 

4 Ketkati Proc. 1st Or. Confi Foona, 
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B. Sbama Shastrl' : 


J. C. Roy*: 


10,020 to 6, 180 B. C. 
5,220 to 4, 260 B. C. 
3,800 B. C. 

2,340 B. C. 

1, 880 B. C. 


— Pravargya Age 
— Rg SariiHita 
— Yajus, Atharva 
SaihhitSs 
— Brahmai;Las. 

— Vedaftga Jyoti?a. 


^ata. Br. II-1-2. Before 3000 B. C. 


P. C. Sen Gupta* : 

Before 3,600 B. C. 

S. V. Venkatesvara*: 

Trta killing Vrtra and beginning the new year and ;^g. 
VI-55-4—11,000 B. C. for Rg-Veda. 


R. K. Patankar® : 

Tai. Sarh I-5-5-3. ^ata Br. II-8-12. Reference to 
Citra beginning the autumnal equinox— 11,000 B. C. 
Timmerman*: 

3 millenium B. G. 


R. G. Bhandarkar: 

Iranian separation from the Vedic Aryans — 2500 B. C. 

Max Muller : 

Assumes a uniform two hundred years of development of the 
Vedic language. 

Walther WUst* : 

Grammatical tests— Relative frequency of 

^ 1 ) ( 2 ) Vrddhi in seoom 

dary nominal formations, ( 8 ) date suffixes ; ( 4 ) com* 
pound words of various types ; ( 5 ) reduplication- 
intensive, desiderative, onomatopoeic forms and dmre- 
dita; (6) words formed with prefixes; (7) diminu- 
tives ; ( 8 ) playing on number ; ( 9 ) adjectives denoting 

1 B. Shama Sastri, GaT&m Ayana. Drapsa; My. XJn. Mag. 1931, p. 199-210. 

2 J. C. Bay. Ind. Cul. VI, No. 1. 

8 P. 0, Sen Oupta. Bama Erma Com. Vol. 3, J. B. A. S. B., IV, 1938. 

4 S. V. Venkatesvara. Proo, Vlth Or. Conf; Proo. Vth Or. Conf. 

5 B. K. Patankar. Bk. Itl. Sam. Mandal. Q. June 1939. 

6 Zimmerman. Hymns of the Bg-Veda. Bom. S. S. 

7 Waltbeif Wiist. Stilgeschichte uudcbroPClofi* 4es ^g-Veda, 19§8, 
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metres ; (10) adjectives with philological and theolo- 
gical meanings ; (11) adjectives of exaggerated inten- 
sity of expression ; ( 12) compounds of identity. 
Therefore the order of the Rg Books is — earliest IX (c. 
1500 B. C. ; IV-III-VII; II— VI ; V ; VIII ;I ; X 
(c. 100 B. C.). 

Conclusions from Vedic Evidence : 

( 1 ) The earliest phase of Rg-Vedie Culture is Neolithic as is 
evident from the use of stone, bone and wood implements in the 
sacrifices (before 11,000 B. C.). 

(2) The astronomical data show the development of the 
Samhitas from c. 10,000 B. C. to c. 4,500 B.C. The Brahmapas— 
from 0 . 4,500 to 3,000 B. C. ( Mahabhafata period ). 

( 3 ) The Atharva Veda culture is reflected in the Proto- 
Indic civilisation (c. 4,000 to 2,700 B. C. ). 

(4) Vedic Gods in the Boghaz koi and Mitannian records 
and the Vedaijga Jyoti§a c. 1400 B, C. 

Furanic Evidence 

Bhargava Teachers: From Bhrgu to Vaisampayanas94 
generations. 

Yadavas: 62 from Yadu to ltr§ua and Samba. 

Ayodhya: 88 from Ik§vaku to Brhadbala (son of 
Janamejaya) : Brhadbala to Sakya and 
Suddhodana— 2 5 . 

( Approximately 2500 years, for about a hundred generations 
before the Mahllbharata war a. c. 6,500 B. C ) 


1 Pagriter. Anoient Indian Historical tradition, HynAstida oi tiie Eali 
Age i N. Tripatbi I. H . Q. IX, No. 2-3. 



The Varuna Hymns in the Kgveda 
By Dr. V. M. Apte. 

TRANSLATION!. 25.(7) 

Who knows the track of birds that fly through the air; who 

(as) the resident of the ocean (samudHyah) knows (the padd or Hrack') of 
the ship (wvdA). 

NOTES L 26. (7) 

( C ) The construction of this Pada in the translation is the only possible 
one, if we are not to tamper with the accentuation of the two words; 7idvdA{ihe 
accent makes this out to be a Gen. Sing. ) and samudHyah [ the accent shows this 
to be either the ( i ) Nom, sing, of sarmbdfiya (adjective f rom sam?*c3?rd ) or ( ii ) the 
Aco. PI. of samudri (the feminine adjective in I from the masculine stem samwrfHya), 
Grasman regards samudr'f, however, as a feminine of an adjective samudra^ and 
samudHyah as the Aco. PI. of it.] If we take samibdrhyoih m an Acc. Pl, (Fern.), 
then it must qualify ndvdh^ which in its turn must be deemed an Acc. pl. against its 
accent, thus giving us the beautiful paraUelism of *ships on the sea' to ‘birds (flying) 
through the air’. But once the liberty of ignoring the accentuation in the 
traditional text is taken, there is no knowing where it will lead ! The construction 
in the translation is the one given by Sayana and followed by Qeldner and Miiller 
(Ancient Sanskrit literature), Oldenberg seems to have overlooked this accent 
difficulty, when he argues for samudriyah as Acc. Ph, agreeing with navdh (also Aco. 
Pl. )I But non-interference with the traditional accentuation of navdh as a Gen* 
Sing, is not the only merit of the construction in the Translation, as I propose to 
show now. 

The use of ndu in the singular is, in my opinion, far more appropriate than 
in the plural ! What is referred to here, is not ‘ships that ply on an earthly sea^, 
but the one and only ship of rid referred to in IX. 89. 2, which Varuna in preemi- 
nently fitted to know all about, both as lord of the surrounding atniospheric or 
cosmic ocean and as holding the special charge of rid ! The passage I, 140. 12 should 
carry conviction regarding the construction in the Translation w hich supplies paddm 
after navdh in (C), from paddm after vinkm in (a). It reads: “Grant us, Agni, 
a ship with its own rudders and endowed with a track (padvdtlm) for our chariot 
and our house-a saving ship which may serve as a shelter for us”. It is this very 
singidar ship, on which Varuna places Vasistha (VII. 88. 3 4); which the poet hopes 
to mount by the favour of Varuna, so that he may get over all dangers ( VIII, 42. 3) ; 
which is yajniyd (X. 44. 6); which as a (/imnc ‘ship, non-leaking, well-cared and 
flawless (X. 63. 10); which is self-luminous (X. 105. 9), which is the ship that 
carries to safety across all haters (VIII. IG. 11 ), and on which the Sdman is placed 
when it follows the chariot that is wheelless (X. 135. 4). It seems to have escaped 
attention that out of forty ( 40 ) occurrences of the word ndu in the ]^V, the singular 
is found in thirty-four I For the proprety of samudriyah, referring to a god, cf 
IX. 107. 16 : rdja devdh samudriyah. The epithet should be particularly appropriate 
to Varuna who as the lord of the Waters is connected with all rivers, seas, and 
oceans. See the notes on v. 10 of this hymn, regarding the paouUar chamotor of the 
Waters, Varuna rules over. 
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TRANSLATION I. 25.(8) 

The upholder of the vrat&» knows the twelve months with (their) 
progeny; he knows (the one) that is bom thereto (i. e. the intercalary month). 

NOTES I. 25. (8) 

(b) The meaning of 2 <roJef-(in })raj^vatah) as “the days and nights oonsti- 
tatiug the months ”, is made almost certain by I. 164. 11 which mentions the seveD 
hundred and twenty sons (puirtlh)^ standing in pairs ( days and nights ), of the 
unaging wheel of rtd (the year ) with its twelve spokes (or months). Other interpre- 
tation of are: (i) ‘All that is born therein* -Sayana. (ii) The months are 

so-called, because each one of them has a progeny in the form of the month that 
succeeds it. (iii) The twelve months with the intercalary ( 13th) as their offspring 
or joint production, are called thus. 

TRANSLATION L 25.(9) 

He knows the pathway of Vata, of the wide, lofty ( r^vdsyco ) and mighty 
(Vata); he knows (those) who abide ( there )on. 

NOTES. 1. 25. (0) 

(C) That the Maruts are meant here is rendered almost certain by the 
following considerations: I. 161* 14 mentions the antdriksa [the intermediate space 
or air, or the vault of the sky, which is the same thing as the ndka J, as the special 
sphere (of activity) of Vata and heaven {dyd) as the domain of the Maruts. I. 19. 
6 specifies the relative positions of Vata and the Maruts in the Cosmos, by describing 
the latter as the gods, who abide in heaven on top {ddhi) of the light of ndka which 
(as mentioned above) is the same thing as the antdriksa^ the special domain of Vata. 
V. 58. 7 tells us that the Maruts harness the Vatas as posses to their yoke. This 
‘overriding* of the winds by the Maruts ( which is to be understood in a spatial 
sense) constitutes a close association of the two deities, in their movements- an 
association referred to, for example, in VIII. 7. 3 & 4. 

TRANSLATION I, 25.(10) 

Varuiia the upholder of the vratds has sat (himself) down, upon the 
Waters (pastydeii) for (the exercise of) sovereignty— the highly wise one. 

NOTES. 1. 25.(10) 

(b) Pischel has shown (Ved. Stud, ii) that pas f, (to be distinguished 
from panydyji-) means ‘river* in the Sing, and ‘Waters or Rivers* in the Plural. 
Bloomfield criticizes this on the ground that in VIII. 25. 8 (a stanza imitative of 
ours) no water is mentioned (but only ksatrdm aiatuh) and that a further parallel, 
the nivid stanza in the form of an unanswered riddle : VIIL 29. 9, says that the 
seat of Mitra and Varupa is high in heaven. Such criticism arises from a misconce- 
ption of the true nature of the Waters ruled over by Varuna. In a paper entitled 
“ Jifatibral Masis oj Karu^a iii the Ryveda submitted to the 13th All-India 
Oriental Conference (Nagpur, 1946 ), the writer has advanced the proposition that 
this natural basis is the aerial or Celestial Waters. These waters turn out on closer 
inspection to be not merely rain-watars or terrestrial waters but also and chiejly^ 
elemental watery vapours (purlsa) which because of their vital role in the Cosmogony 
and Cosmology of the RV deserve to be called ‘Cosmic Waters* forming the medium 

23 »n. 
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for the transmission of light or the passage of the luminaries, so long as their circu- 
lation was uninterrupted. So the seat of (Mitraand) Varu^ia could be ‘high in 
heaven’ and at the same in the [All-pervading ether-like Cosmic] Wa(&r$. 

TRANSLATION I. 25.(11) 

From there, the Observant one views all (things) inysterious-«-( things) 
that have been done and that have to be done. 

NOTES. L 25. ( 11 ) 

(a) ‘From there (dtahy i. e., from his seat in the pastyh$u (Waters). 
ddbhuta (oxyt. in I. 120. 4) is [as Neissor in 2um Wdrterbuch ties Rgveda points out 
from; dbhu [cf. dnaiidhhutd in VIII, 90. 3b and Bezzonberger {BB 3. 171) there* 
on] and moans really ‘that on which one can get no hold*, and so ‘wonderful, 
extraordinary, secret, mysterious*. In IV. 2, 12, where it is contrasted with dfiyan^ 
it means ‘invisible*. Kdrtvd : Acc. PI. of Kdtiva^ neuter- the Future passive parti- 
ciple ( Gerundive ) in ica, almost restricted to the RV . 

TRANSLATION 1.25.(12) 

May the highly wise Aditya make good paths always (uisvei/Ad); may 
(he) promote our lives. 

NOTES. 1. 25. (12) 

(a) VUviha^ 'always* or ‘everywhere* This form may be explained thus 
(See Oldenberg, Whitney and Grassman):-It is hardly distinguishable in sense 
from visvdhd, metrical requirements dioating the choice of either form. The latter 
is used when a short penultimate is necessary at the end of a pada or immediately 
before the Ciesura. The final vowel (-Ad) appears shortened before a double 
consonant in the RV. Secondly, the adverbial suffix hd in Viwdhd probably 
represents original dha [visvddhd and viivddha corresponding to viivdhd and 
viivdha] and gives the meaning, “in all places, everywhere** to the word. On the 
other hand, viivdhd ( ‘always* ), though, owing to its close relation to dhd viivd is 
really equivalent to viivd dhd ('‘all days*^ ) keeps only a single accent like a 
compound owing to its contamination by the adverb ; viivdhd. The latter adverb 
is, in its turn, contaminated in its sense^ by the two members (“all** and ‘days’) of 
the compound^like formation : viivdhd and means ‘always*! 

TRANSLATION 1.25. (13) 

Wearing a golden mantle, Varuua has (also) put on a shining robO 
(nirnij); round about, the Spies have sat down. 

NOTES 1. 25. (13) 

( a) Varupa is described as ‘dressing himself beautifully* in V. 48.5. A 
aimilo in IX. 90, 2 tells us that Varuiia wears the Siudus. (as a garment ), If we 
remember now that Sindhu ( VIII. 26, 18) and Sarasvati ( VI. 61, 7) have a ‘golden 
path or bed’, that Sindhu is ‘golden* or ‘rich in gold’ (X. 76. 8), and that the 
Waters ( which is certainly what is meant by yahvi}\) are called 
in II. 35, 9, it should follow that the golden waters form the ‘golden garment or 
mantle* mentioned here as Varupa is the lord of the Waters, (b) The ‘shining robe* 
is evidently the ‘glossy garment of fat ( ghrtdsya nir^^ij/ with which H. and Vi 
clothe thpmtelves ( V. 62. 4 i VII, 60. 1 ). ‘ 
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TRANSLATION!. 25.(14) 

( Varuua) whom the malevolent do not wish to harm, nor the haters of 
men j the god (whom ) the plotters ( against men ) ( do ) not ( wish to harm ). 

NOTES I. 25, (14) 

(b)jrfrirtna»n is objective genitive. This word should bo understood with 
abhimatayah in (c), as abhimUtii' jdnandm in X. 69. 56 shows. 

TRANSLATION I. 25. (15) 

And ( Varuna ) who has brought [ d cakre ] plenty ( ydsas ) in its entirety 
(dsdwii) unto men (matiusem d), (brought plenty) unto our (very) bellies 
( vddrefu d ). 

NOTES I. 25, (15) 

(b) In view of the fact that the word ydiah is used with uddrem also in 
( 0 ), it must htive here the sense : ‘plenty, abundance* or ‘nourishment (like the 
milk of the cow) ~a sense which it certainly has, in some passages e. g. yaid^d gdh in 
IV. 1. 16d means ‘with the brilliant (milk) of the cow*; madHasya yasdsd in V, 8. 4d 
means ‘ with the brilliant (offering) of a mortal’; in the simile, ydio nd pakvdm 
(ripened) ydiah must mean something edible^, (of, also IX, 81. 1 and III 62, 1 ) 
although its usual sense is ‘glory, splendour, treasure, blessing* etc. That ydia 
oakrd should mean ‘obtained glory* instead of ‘conferred glory’, because of the 
olosely parallel passage X, 22. 2 [as Bloomfield and Geldner hold] is not convincing. 
These two scholars as well as Hillebrandt and Oldenberg trace Varuna’s later 
connection with dropsy to this verse and to VII. 89. 4! In the opinion of the 
writer, these two verses are capable of a perfectly natural explanation (see, for 
example, the translation above ), which leaves no room for a reference to dropsy 1 
No such sordid touch is to be be suspected in the sublime poetry that we find in the 
Varupa hymns of the Bgveda. The employment of the word ydiafy in the two 
apparently inconsistent contexts;— -(i) ‘among men* and(ii) ‘in our bellies*, is 
capable of another explanation also. The poet may have deliberately, used the word 
ydiah in its two senses;— glory * and ‘plenty*. Such puns are by no means foreign 
to the technique of Rgvedic poets. The repetition of i in each of the three padas 
of this Qftyatrl stanza is an example of the same tendency I In the first and third 
p&das, it is undoubtedly an adnominal preposition (or post-position ) connected with 
the two locatives*, minu^^u and uddresu. Its repetition in ( b ) can be explained in 
two ways : ( i ) either as a particle emphasizing in the sense of completeness, words 
xpressive of nupaber or degree, like dsdmi and therefore giving the sense *by na 
means half* or (ii) as an adverbial preposition modifying the sense of the verb-form 
( ‘made* ) into ‘brUight’, as is done in the translation. 

dsdmi [literally not sdm^(Cf ‘semi), ‘not half,] may be construed in our 
verse, either as an adjective going with ydiah or as an adverb. 

TRANSLATION I. 25. ( 16) 

Away go my thoughtSi like cows to ( their ) pasture-lands, seeking the 
wide-yisioned one. 

NOTES I. 25. (16) 

It has been already noted ( in the notes to v. 4 ) that the parallelism of 
bis yerat to v, 4 is so striking as to determine almost the meaning of pimanyam^ 
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in the latter verse. For example, the simile in (b): ‘Cows (eagerly) going to the 
pasture-lands* corresponds to the simile in 4c; ‘birds (eagerly) flying to their 
nests*. Further our (i) pdrd yanti (ii) dhltdyah (iii) and icchantih urucAkmmm 
correspond to (i) pdrd pdtUnti (ii) vimanyavah and (iii) vdsya-utaye respe- 
ctively of verse 4. 

TRANSLATION I. 25. (17) 

Let us (two) now again talk together, (now) that (ydtah) thou 
partakest, like a Hotr, of the dear meath presented (on) my (behalf). 

J^OTES 1. 25. (17) 

(b) The word mddhu is etymologically identical with the Greek ‘medii* 
( ‘ inebriating drink * ) and Anglo-Saxon ‘medu*, ‘mead*. In connection with the 
Alvins, who of all the gods are the most closely connected with honey, the term has 
this original sense of ‘honey* or ‘mead* (cf. especially I. 112. 21 ; X. 40. 6; 106. 10). 
It is also used in the very general sense of ‘anything sweet used’ as food and 
(especially as) drink*. Thus the term is used of milk (pdyas)^ ghee (^Ar(d) and 
especially of the Soma juice, so that when Soma means ‘ Amrta ’ ( the divine ambrosia), 
its mythological equivalent is mddhu. Thus Soma is figuratively described as the 
juice of honey (V 43. 4) and we meet with the expression somyam madhu (‘Soma 
mead*). When the juice of Soma is called (‘honied*), sweetened 

with honey* seems to have been the original meaning, because some passages 
IX. 17. 8; 86. 48; 109.20) actually describe such admixture: If then (as the 
(etymology suggests ) mddhu is an Indo-European drink, its place seems to have been 
taken in the IndoTranian period by Soma (Haoma) and its survival in the Vedio 
period is probably due to its amalgamation with Haoma. (C) Oldenberg was the 
first to offer a solution of the so-called puzzle regarding the accent or hMam ( which 
rules it out as the finite verb in a principal clause) when he proposed “6 c is deutlich 
ein durch ydtoh eingeleiteter Satz**. Since therefore Mcfase becomes the verb of 
the subordinate clause introduced by ydtah and extending over the two padas (b) 
and (c), its accent becomes regular and there is no need to account for it, by taking 
the word as a Dative Infinitive and then to emend hdteva into hdtre va or into 
hdtreva. Geldner’s interpretation of the whole verse is different and important 
enough to be noted here. The verse ( in his opinion ) refers not to the ritual of a 
Soma sacrifice but to the drinking of the Soma by a patient: by way of atonement 
and as a medicine ; hence the comparison with the ritual in (c). He compares X. 
83. 7 and I. 179. 5 for such drinking of the Soma. He therefore translates the verse 
thus: “We would now both talk again to each other about it, wherefore the sweet 
draft has been brought to me, to taste thereof in the manner of a Hotr ( who 
tastes of) his favourite (drink)”. Geldner cites V. 43. 3; 1)%II. 94. 6. and X. 94. 2 
to show that in an earlier age, the Hotr was the first to drink of the Soma. 

TRANSLATION!. 25.(18) 

Now will I see (Vanina ) to whom all (things) are visible ( vikv&darka) 
tam)\ I^will see his chariot on earth ; may he accept these songs of mine. 

NOTES I. 25. (18). 

(a) ddriam in (a) and (b) may either be the (LS.) a-Aorist with the 
angment dropped or the (a-aorist) Injunctive of drf, ‘to see*, I prefer the second 
altertiatiire [cf. the aorist Injunctive mcam with (‘I will now proclaim*) in h 
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32« 1]* If the first be adopted, jwsa^a in (c) will have to be taken as an Imperfect 
(without the augment) rather than as an Injunctive from the Imperfect base (as is 
done in the Trans.) The remark;ably parallel pada: agnir jmata no girah (VII. 15. 
^b) inclines us to take and therefore ddriam as Injunctives, The argument 

that after v. 17 (where the god is described as partaking of the meath), the Aoriat 
(‘I have seen’) is more natural is valid but not compelling. A consistent and 
continuous account or narrative is not to be insisted on^ even within the limits 
of a frca, in the RV ! The construction ( Aorist in the first two padas and Imperfect 
in the third) however, is quite possible and is favoured by the very intimate 
relationship of the devotee with the deity (especially Varuna) which is so poetically 
described in VII* 88. 2-6. The translation therefore may also be ^‘Now have 

seen V ; he has accepted my songs viivd'darmtami °dariata is a Primary 

Nominal Derivative with the suffix ata giving the sense of the Gerundive. The 
compound can be explained in two ways (I have prefered the second way in the 
Trans. ) as Sayapa does : ( i ) viivaih dariatdm = “ worthy of being seen by all ” or 
(ii) viivam dariatdm^ asya -a Bahuvrihi= ‘‘to whom, all is visible”. Sayapa points 
out that the accentuation of the last syllable of the first member of the compound 
is in the two alternatives explained by Paniui 6-2-106-2 and 6-2-106 respectively. 
The point is that the original accent of the first member viiva* is always shifted to 
the final syllable. *To see the god who sees everything’ is a more striking and 
poetic idea than Ho see a god worthy of being seen by all’, 

TRANSLATION!. 25* (19) 

Hear, O Varuna, this invocation of mine and be gracious today ; seeking 
help, 1 long for thee. 

NOTESI. 25. (19) 

( C ) Cake : 1 : S Pf . A. from the root kan or Ad, IV, Ho be delighted or 
pleased', Ho love’; with the preposition rf, it has the sense Ho desire, to yearn for'; 
Cf, I. 40. 2d and VIII. 64. 8c : indram ka n smd A cake and it governs the accusative 
of the object (the god) of longing. 

TRANSLATION!. 25.(20) 

Thou, O Wise One, rulest over all-over heaven and over earth ; as such,, 
listen ( to my invocation ) on ( thy ) way ( ya'mani ). 

NOTESI. 25. (20) 

(b) gmdh is Gen, Sing, of ydm, f. ‘earth’ as divdh is Gen. Sing, of [the 
weak grade of dyd; the Gen. Sing, of which is dydA. ] The verb rdjasi governs all 
the three Genitives in the first two Padas, (c) Oldenbcrg has conclusively 
established (Noten II. 85-6) that yAman is ‘Fahrt' (» passage, journey, way, 
or course), going along which, a god is generally invoked as being easily 
accessible. As he remarks, to propose the special meaning ‘the right moment' 
or ‘the hour of heed’ for a few passages (as Geldner does in his Glossar) is 
to multiply meanings without adequate justification. Geldner himself apparently 
saw the force of Oldenberg’s criticism and reverted to the perfectly natural and 
adequate meaning of ‘Fahrt' !n his Ubersetzung. But. Prof. Paranjpe (BSS. 
LVIII. Srd edja ) argues back to Geldner’s earlier meaning ! The substance of hi« 
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contention is as follows.* (i) ‘‘In* I. 112, 1 and X. 46. 10, yifmaw oocuttrs in conne* 
ction with Agni, who is not a journeying god in the RV*\ This is not correct* 
Agni is definitely a journeying god in the RV. He is not only compared to 
but also directly called ‘a steed or a horse [I, 36 8., 149. 3., VI, 12. 6; II. 4. 2^ 
5. 1; m 27. 3; VII. T. 1; I. 60. 6 etc.] He is the eagle of the sky (VII. 15. 4),; 
a divine bird (T. 164, 52). The course, path or track [yaman or 'oartani'] of Agni 
is refererd to in II. 4. 6; VI. (ii) When he says “In X-77. 8^ yfiman and adhoare 
have been used as synonyms, our reply is that although there is uncertianty in that 
passage regarding the interpretation of mahdh [which I connect with ydman, as 
in my article ^'Apropos of mahdh ^ in mah6 rdy4 and in other passages, (BDCRI II)], 
scholars are generally agreed on distinguishing between the two words, by 
understanding the Pada to refer to the Maruts hastening in their chariots and 
interpreting it as ‘ quick on their path yAma7i and delighting in the sacrifice adhtari. 
{iii)yimdsahm V. 3. 12 which according to the Professor must refer to ‘prayer, 
appeal or something like it* has been interpreted by Oldenberg (ISBE XLVI) 
as ‘processions* and rightly too. To sum up, among the passages in which he 
would understand the word as ‘an appeal to the gods* or ‘ an appeal made at or 
or thorugh the sacrifice* the passages: V, 53, 16; VII. 22. 26; 85. 1 only admit 
of the meaning proposed earlier (in his Glossar) by Geldner and supported 
by the Professor. It must be conceded, however, in favour of Prof. Paranjpe’s 
subtle and elaborate argument that if yaman is a Primary Nominal Derivative 
from yd and if the root yd is certainly used in the sense ‘to approach (a god with 
prayer)* there is no reason why in some passages at least the meaning ‘appeal 
to a good * favoured by the Professor should not be appropriate. 

Unfortunately the Professor himself has not advanced this point. In 
V. 73. 9^ in particular, where the word occurs thrice, I suspect that the poet 
intends a play on the word hi its Uvo senses x (i) ‘the passage of the Alvins and 
(ii) (prayerful or sacrificial) approach to themM It may be noted finally, that 
the word primarily denoted ‘the periodic round* of the Alvins chiefly and 
also of the Maruts, Indra and Varuna. 

TRANSLATION I. 25.(21) 

Loosen our uppermost (fetter), (in an) upward (direction) ; cut off (v{) 
tho middle fetter ; (loosen) downward, the lowest (bonds) that we may live, 

NOTES L 25.(21) 

For the propriety of the three prepositions and dm used with verbs, 
meaiUng Ho loosen* and Ho cut* etc, see the remarkably parallel verse: I. 24.15 
and notes thereon, where information regarding the position of the three fetters 
on the^ person of the fettered sinner and the three different ways of disentangling 
them I will be found, (c) What is to be supplied after adRamAni, which is a Neuter 
plural? The only word available in the verse is pdia md it will not do, being 
a Masc. Sing. Among the other words, expressive of ‘restraint’ or Hetters’ 
and wied in connection with To/fuiQkatS bonds are x abhiiu rairndn, raimi s4tw and 
which are all masculine, ra&and which is Feminine; sydman and ddman 
which j are Neuter and m*^y, therefore be supplied in our verse. Another word 
this connection 19 aghdni [‘sins* Neuter plural] Which 
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occurs in association with piia in II, 29. : ari piid ari aghin% dcmK Best of 

all would be inamai ( ‘sins’ )-a Neut. PI. — spoken ol aa if they ware fetters^ in 
L 24, 14*^: “Loosen from us {iiirathah) the sins commited (by us)’\ 

It is to be noted that the verb itath (‘slacken’) used here, is the very one 
used in connection with piia in 1. 24. 15. 



‘kira^’ 

In Bharatiya Vidya, VIII. Nos 3-4, April 1947, pp. 74-76, Prof. Bhogilal 
J. Sandesara has an interesting Note on the word ‘KiiHla’ as meaning ‘a deceitful 
merchant’. To the references noted by him may be added those in the Satires 
of the Kashmirian K^emendra, who mentions the ‘Kirata’ as a sub-species of 
the predatory Kayastha. I may refer here to my article on the Kayastha in 
the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI. No. 7. Oct. 43, pp. I60-I62. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Bharatiya Itihasa Sai^iti : History of India 

The History of India continued to maintain the progress it 
has. achieved so far. All chapters f®r the 6rst four volumes have 
been received and edited, and three volumes are ready for the 
press. 

Press-copy of the fourth volume is being prepared. Only a very 
few chapters still remain outstanding in the next six volumes, and 
they are expected to he in our hands in the next few days". 
The ilisturbances in the Punjab affected our contributors ‘who had 
to leave everything behind. They have, however, promised to send 
their chapters (in Vols. VXI onwards) witliin the next three months. 
The editorial work is getting on quite well. 

For this achievement, the personal interest, guidance and 
attention to every minute detail of Shri K. M. Munshi is no less 
responsible than the willing and active cooperation of all contributors. 
Dr. Mujumdar, the General Editor and Dr. Pusalkar, the assistant 
Editor have devoted themselves exclusively to this work, and have 
spared no pains to nrake the history thorough and perfect, and to 
bring it out expeditiously. 

Press-copy of the first volume was sent to the Publishers 
in England as early as in last October, and .the volume was vetted 
there by the well-known historian Dr. Rawllnson. Printing work 
had to be deferred due to prevailing conditions in England, but the 
Publishers have recently informed us that they have taken up the 
volume for printing. Press-copy of the second volume is on its way 
to England to Dr. Rawlinson for being vetted, and the next volume 
also will soon follow. Once the printing has begun, the first volume 
may be expected to be out in the next few months, and the 
subsequent volumes will appear at regular intervals. 

Samskrit Mahavidyalaya 

The third convocation of the Examinations of the Bharatiya 
.Vidya Bhavan held on 30th November, ] 947’ marked the conclusion 
of a triumphant period in the scheme of our Examinations. Starting 
with our own Samskrit Mahavidyalaya as a centre, the Examinations 
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can now claim centres scattered throughout the province numbering 
about a score. The humble beginning was in itself a handicap for 
the scheme coupled with the indifterence that is paid by various 
institutions conducting similar examinations. In spite of adversities 
it has grown from strength to strength and it would be no 
exaggeration if we say that the scheme has rooted itself in the 
Oriental field of studios. The success, the scheme attained during 
the one year of its life brought forth recognition from the Panjab 
University to be followed by similar recognitions. Today the 
scheme attracts hundreds of students from different parts of the 
province and its progress gives us every reason to hope that it will, 
in years to come, occupy the position that it deserves in this part of 
the country. Our efforts too are dedicated to the achievement of 
that end. 

The Samskrit Mahavidyalaya is the radiating centre of our 
Educational activities and is headed by Panditraja Aoharya T. A. 
Venkateswara Dikshitar and is ably assisted by a band of Pandits 
qualified in various Shastras. Students at present taking advantage 
of this institution though number about 50, are brought up in the 
healthy traditions of our ancient past, devoid of all its outmoded 
phases. Among them are resident students who are provided with 
boarding, lodging and free tuition and day scholars who get 
scholarships varying from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 16/-. 

The Examinations conducted by this institution are Prave- 
shika, Madhyama, Shastri, Acharya and Vachaspati with a number 
of specialised Shastras. During the past -two years 133 students 
have appeared in these examinations out of whom 121 students wer^ 
declared successful and conferred the certificates and the diplomas. 

Gita Vidyalaya 

This is a separate institution under the Bhavan devoted to 
the popularisation of Gita, the eternal fountain of inspiration fot 
generations in this country. To put it in a nutshell its object is the 
popularisation of Gita through Examinations, lectures and publica- 
tions. The new building of the Bhavan now under construction will 
also contain a Gita Maridir and a Hall for public lectures. 

This institution conducts the examinations of Gita PraveSh, 
Gita Vid and Gita Visharad. We are glad to notify that in these 
examinations the college students’seem to show a greater interest. 
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This ia a healthy sign and to give an impetus to it the Bhavan has 
been giving the students declared successful from the M. M. Arts 
College and N. M. Institute of Science, Andheri a scholarship of Rs. 
20/- per examination. Our records of examinees at the end of the 
current year go to show that 245 students have appeared for the 
various examinations in Oita out of whom 216 have l)oen declared 
successful. The successful candidates are given prizes, certificates 
and diplomas. 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHA VAN’S 
Megji Mathradas Arts College & Narrondass Manordass 
Institute of Science, 

Andheri (1947-1948) 

The College opened its second year on June 20th, 1947. The 
number of students in the college has gone upto 700 as against 529 
of the previous year. The women-students in the College number 
more than 100, of whom 40 stay in the Ladies’ Hostel. About 250 
students are residents of the Boys’ Hostels. 

The College has Junior B. A. and Junior B. Sc. classes this 
year, and will have Senior B. A. and Senior B. Sc. classes from 
June, 1948. The College noAV is a full-fledged one — teaching courses 
leading up to the highest degrees in the University, including M. Sc. 
add Ph. I). in some subjects. 

The College has a well-qualified and long-experienced teaching 
staff. Consequent upon the resignation of Dr. Bool Chand on 
October 18th, 1947, Professor V. N. Bhushau has been appointed 
the Acting Principal of the College. 

The College offers many free-studentships, half-free-student- 
ships, merit scholarships and Gita scholarships. The College 
Gymkhana has provision for many major and minor games and sports, 
indoor as well as out-door. 

The Second Annual Gathering and Prize Distribution of the 
College was celebrated on 23rd December, 1947 with the Hon'ble 
Chief Justice Mr. M.C. Chagla as the Chief Guest. Mrs. Chagla 
distributed the prizes. The function was a conspicuous successi 

During this academic year, our President, Shri, K. M. 
Muushi, visited the College many times, addressed the staff and 
students of the College, and had personal contacts vith them. 

. ■ . 9th Jan, 194-8 
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Bharatiya Sangit Shiksha Peeth 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “ Ihiaiatiya Sangit Shiksha 
Pitha” was opened in duly 1946. Due to communal disturbances 
its activities wm-n restihded to only condinding tlio daily classes 
which wore attendcfl by only about 40 students in tlmse three 
montlis. The strength uf t he Shiksha Peeth, howevei-j is slowly but 
surely growing S(» much so that to-day as many as 80 students are 
attending. Admission was liniited to only 7o students for want of 
accomodation. 

Among other activities the Shiksha Peeth has been able to 
organize public demonstrations ))eriodiealiy |)ractically every fort- 
night, which have been of great Indp in Instilling confidence in our 
students who liavo he('n ])articipating in these demonstrations. 
Many artists in the musical sphere were invited to sing during these 
concerts. Prominent among tliese wei-e .Khan Sahib Ali Akber 
Khan of Jaipur, Pandit Ham Nath Nep;di of Nepal, Shriinati Sumati 
Mulatkav of Nagpur and Mr. K. G. (irinde of Lucknow. 

In July 1947 Bliar.atiya Sangit Shikslta Peeth Day was 
■observed V»y students and well-vvisinn-s of the Shiksha Peeth and 
Principal Katanjankai'’s vocal music ]>erfoi’mance was arranged. 
Principal B;atanjankar was, liowever, not able to sing due to sudden 
illness and in his ])lace Khan Sahib Vilayet Hussain was requested 
to sing. Khan Salub did not accept any remuneration for his perfor- 
mance which was held on July 6th. Principal Ratanjankar’s per- 
formance of Vocal Music was, however, held in the last week of July. 

On September 19tli an assemblage of the elite in the musical 
sphere gathered at the call fif Bliaivatiya Sangit Shiksha Peeth, at 
the “Anandashram Hall”, Tardeo, to commemorate the Eleventh 
Death Anniversary of Late Pandit Vishnu Narayan Bhatkande, the 
great scholar and musician. Dr. D. G. Vyas, who precided, Principal 
of the Shiksa Peeth, -Prof. Baburao Gokhale and Mr. Sushil Kavlekar 
were among the prominent speakers who paid tributes to Panditji 
for the unrivalled service he had rendered to the cause of musical 
art by his self-loss devotion, untiring research and bringing sacred 
art within the reach of average man. 

Nearly one hundred artistes including a number of well-known 
.professional musieans participated in the programme of music which 
followed soon after the speeches. The salient features of the 
programme were Mrs. Sushila Nadkarni’s “Adapa’', Prof. P. R, 
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Deodhar’s ‘^Variety of Bahar”, the ‘'Kathak” dances by Miss 
Bohini Wagle, Kumari Kalyani Rai and Miss Kumndini Pai, the 
Sita-r performance of Shri Ravishankar, Vilayet Hussain Khan and 
and Principal Nagarkar’s Gopika Vasant”. 

The fact that so many artistes readily conceded to participate 
in the 50 hour programme without accepting any remumeration 
speaks well for the popularity of the Shiksha Peeth and its staff. 

The Shiksha Peeth are conducting their classes in the Fello- 
ship High School premises at Gowalia Tank, dally from 5-30 P. M. 
to 8-30 P. M. 

A new section of the Shiksha Peeth, that of Tabla classes is 
to be opend within a period of one month and Pandit Taranath 
Ram Rao is appointed as the Head of this department. 

Indian Culture Essay Competition 

The Bhavan invites original essays on any aspect of Bharatiya 
Samskriti ( Indian Culture ) written in Samskrit, Hindi or English 
for the annual Essay Competition which has been started in 1942. 
This year six gold medals ( each of the value of Rs. 150/-) and six 
silver medals (each of the value of Rs. 25/-) are to be awarded. 
One gold medal and one silver medal will be awarded the best 
and second best essays respectively received under each of the 
groups mentioned below. The branches of study given below in 
brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the groups nor topics 
for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give a, general 
idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina, Nyaya- 
Vailesika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mirnamsa, Vyaka- 
.rana etc. ) 

(2) Art and Architecture ( Brabmanical, Buddhist, Jaina 
etc. ) 

( 8 ) Languages, Literature ( Samskrit, Prakrit, Apabhr- 
am^a. Modern Indian Vernaculars, Dravidian etc.), 
Linguistics and, Literary Criticism. 

( 4 ) History ( Political ) 

( 5 ) Social and Economic order 

(6) One gold and one wsilver medal have been specially 
donated for the best and next best essays on ‘Bhagavad- 
gita and Life’. 
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CjONDITiONS. 

1. tfhe Essays must be submitted by the end of June 1948 
for the year 1947 and by the end of December for the year 1948. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of 
foolscap sheets typed in double spacing ( single side only ) 

. 3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the 
Bhavan subject to minor privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding 
must bear the nom-de-plume of the contributor on the cover fjage 
and strict care should be taken to avoid disclosing the identity 
of the contributor. A sealed envelope bearing the nom-de-plume 
of the competitor on the outside and containing a slip giving his 

^ame and full address as also the nom-de-jdume should be sent 
along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he 
prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan 
will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the MSS no 
responsibility attaches to the Bhavan in respect of them and 
authors are advised to keep duplicate copies with them. 

Eesults of the 1946 Examination. 

The essays were examined by Principal Shri Ram Sharma, 
D. A. V. College, Sholapur, Prof. Ramnarain V. Pathak, Professor 
of Gujarati, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s M. M. Arts College & 
N. M. Institute of Science and Shri Durgashanker K. Shastri. 
^he results are given below : 

Gold Medal. 

S. P. Sa.ngar Esq. , M. A, ‘‘Crime and its punishment 

Lahore. under Shahjaban and 

Aurangazeb” 

Silver Medal 

Shri Atrideva Gupta “Hamare Bhojanki Samasya” (Hindi) 

Jamnagar. 

Shri A. H. Ramachandra, B. A., “A dash through Hindu 
Bombay, * . morals.” 



Candragupta Maurya and the Greek Evidence 

By Pro£ D. R. Mankad 

The modern students consider the Greek evidence to be very decisive 
in establishing the synchronism between Alexander and Candragupta Maurya. 
I shall, therefore, first, quote all the passages from the Greek writers, which 
refer to Xandrames or Sandrocottus and then consider the whole question 
afresh. The Greek writers, who speak anything about Xandrames or Sandro* 
cottus are Diodorus (ist cent. B. C. ), Quintus Curtius Rufus (c. 40 A. D.), 
Plutarch (c. 50 A. D. ), Justin (4th cent. A. D.), Arrian (2nd cent. A. D.), 
Strabo ( istB. C.), Appian (c. 123 A. D.) and Athenaios. I shall reproduce 
below the statements of these writers as they are given by Mac Crindle in 
his book ‘The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great'. 

Diodorus ( ist century B. C.) [Book VII, ch. XCIII ; p. 281-2^]. 

“He ( = Alexander) had obtained from Phegus a description of the 
country beyond the Indus: First came a desert which it would take twelve 
days to traverse ; beyond this was the river called the Ganges which had 
a width of thirty-two stadia and a greater depth than any other Indian river j 
beyond this again were situated the dominions of the nation of the Praisioi and 
the Gandaridai, whose king, Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 horses, 
200,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 elephants trained and equipped for 
war. Alexander, distrusting these statements, sent for Poros and questioned 
him as to their accuracy. Poros assured him of the correctness of the 
information, but added that the king of the Gandaridai was a man of quite 
worthless character and held in no respect, as he was thought to be the son of 
a barber. This man the king’s father — was of a comely person, and of him 
the queen had become enamoured. The old king having been treacherously 
murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved on him who now reigned.” 

Quintus Curtius Rufus (c. 40 A. D.) [ Book IX, ch. II ; p. 221-2 ] 

“ Having therefore requested Phegus to tell him what he wanted 
to know, he ( = Alexander ) learned the following particulars : Beyond the river 
lay extensive deserts which it would take eleven days to traverse. Next came 
the Ganges, the largest river in all India, the further bank of which was 
inhabited by two nations, the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose king 
Agrammes kept in field for guarding the approaches of bis country 20,000 
cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides *2,000 four-horsed chariots, and, what was 
the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which he said ran up to 
the number of 3,000. 

All this seemed to the king to be incredible, and he therefore asked 
Porus, who happened^ to be in audience whether the account was true. 

1 The page numbers refer to Mac*CriQdle's book mentioned above. 

24 W. 1^. m. 
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He assured Alexander in reply that, as far as the strength of the nation 
and kingdom was concerned, there was no exaggeration in the reports, but that 
the present king was not merely a man originally of no distinction but even of 
the very meanest condition. His father was in fact a barber scarcely staving 
off hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the affection of the queen and was by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. 
Afterwards, however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign, and then, under 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme 
authority, and having put the young princes to death begot the present king 
who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, as he rather took after his 
father than conducted himself as the occupant of the throne." 

Plutarch (c. 50 A. D.) [ch. Lxii; p. 310] 

This river ( i.e, the Ganges ), they heard, had a breadth of two-and-thirty 
stadia, and a depth of 100 fathoms, while its further banks were covered all 
over with armed men, horses and elephants. For the kings of Gandaritai and 
the Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was this any 
exaggeration, for not long afterwards Androkottos, who had by that time 
mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants, and overran and 

subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men Androkottos 

himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander and afterwards used 
to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the whole 
country since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the wickedness 
of his disposition and the meanness of his origin." 

Arrian does not mention Xandrames or Sandrokottos by name, 

Justin (2nd cent. A. D.) [Book XV, ch. IV, p, 327 ] 

Seleucus Nicator waged many wars in the east after 

the partition of Alexander's empire among his generals. He first took Babylon, 
and then with his forces augmented by victory subjugated the Bactrians. 
He then passed over to India, which after Alexander’r death, as if the yoke of 
servitude' had been shaken off from its neck, had put his prefects to death. 
Sandrocottus was the leader who achieved this freedom, but after his victory 
he forefeited by his tyrrany all title to the name of liberator, for he oppressed 
with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from foreign 
thraldom. He was born in humble life, but was prompted to aspire to royalty 
by an omen significant of an august destiny. For when by his insolent 
behaviour he had offended Alexandrum, and was ordered by that king to be put 
to death, he sought safety by a speedy flight, when he lay down overcome with 
fatigue and had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of enormous size approaching 
the slumbrer licked with its tongue the sweat which oozed profusely from his 
body, and wheh he * awoke, quietly, took to departure. It was this prodigy 
which inspired him with hope of winding the throne, and so having collected 
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a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. When he was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, 
a wild elephant of monstrous size approached him, and kneeling submissively 
like a tame elephant received him on to its back and fought vigourously in 
front of the army. Sandrocottus having thus won the throne was reigning over 
India when Seleucos was laying the foundations of his future greatness. 
Seleucos having made a treaty with him and otherwise settled his affairs in the 
east, returned home to prosecute the war with Antiogonus.” 

Appian ( p. 404 ) speaking of Seleukos says, “ And having crossed the 
Indus, he warred with Androkottos, the king of the Indians, who dwelt about 
that river, until he entered into an alliance and a marriage affinity with him." 

Strabo ( first cent. B. C. ) [ II, i, 9 ; p. 408 ] says, “Both of these men 
were sent to Polimbothra, Megasthenes to Sandrokottos and Deimachos 
to Allitrochades, his son,’’ and in XV, i, 36 repeats the statement as concerns 
Megasthenes. In XV, i, 53 we read, “ Megasthenes, who was in the camp of 
Sandrokottos, which consisted of 400,000 men, did not witness on any day 
thefts reported which exceeded the sum of 200 drachmai and this among a peo* 
pie who have no written laws, who are ignorant even of writing and regulate 
everything by memory.” Lastly, in XV, i, 57 we read, “Similar to this is the 
account of Enotokotai, of the wild men, and of other monsters. The wild men 
could not be brought to Sandrokottos, for they died by abstaining from food." 

Arrian (p. 405 ) in his Indika (ch. 5) says, “But even Megasthenes 
as far as appears, did not travel over much of India, though no doubt he saw more 
of it than those who came with Alexander, the son of Philip, for, as he says, 
he had interviews with Sandrokottos the greatest king of the Indians, and with 
Poros who was still greater than he.” 

[Mac Crindle notes, “A slight emendation of the reading (suggested 
by Sehwanbech ) restores the passage to sense making Arrian say that Sandro- 
kottos was greater even than Poros ] 

Athenaios [ p. 405 ] mentions him Sandrokottos ) in his Deipuosophists 
(ch. i8d): “Phylarchos says that among the presents which Sandrokottos, 
the king of the Indians, sent to Seleukos were certain powerful aphrodisiacs. 

From these varrious accents, modern scholars have drawn the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

( 1 ) Xandrames and Agrammes are but two varriants of one and the 
same name, i. e. they refer to the same person, 

(2) Regarding Xandrames and Sandrokottos (i) some’ scholars say 
that both the names refer to the same person via. Candragupta Maurya> 
(ii) while others say that Xandrames refers to the Nanda king whom 
Candragupta Maurya had uprooted and Sandrokottos refers to Candragupta 
Maurya himself. 

Let us, therefore, examine the Greek evidence collected above, 
dispassionately and impartially. Regarding the first question pf XandrameS' 
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and Agrammes referring to the same person, it can be said, without any fear of 
contradiction, that though phonetically the names seem to differ much, they 
refer to one and the same king ; for the details given by Diodorus about 
Xandrames and those given by Curtius about Agrammes are absolutely 
identical. The names seem to differ in their first parts, one having Xandra and 
the other having Agra. Correct name, of course, seems to be Xandrames. 
We know that Sandrocottos of other writers is spelt Androcottos by Plutarch. 
Similarly Xandra may be spelt as Andra and scribal indifference may further 
corrupt it into Agra. At any rate, whatever be the form of the name, it is 
certain thkt both the names refer to the same person. 

We shall, now, examine the other question of the identity of Xandra- 
mes and Sandrokottos. 

Diodorus speaks of Xandrames only. According to him, when 
Alexander was in the Punjab, Xandrames was actually ruling in Eastern India. 
This Xandrames, accorrding to him, had come to the throne after the old king 
had been murdered. Therefore, according to Diodorus, there will be two 
successive kings — ( i ) the old king, who was already killed before Alexander 
came to the Punjab, and ( 2 ) Xandrames, who was actually ruling when 
Alexander was in the Punjab. Curtius also says the same thing. Therefore, 
according to both these writers, first ruled the old king and then ruled 
Xandrames. 

Other writers do not mention either the old king or Xandrames, They 
speak of Sandrokottos only. Now, we should remember that just as both 
Diodorus and Curtius are clear on the point that Xandrames was ruling 
when Alexander was in the Punjab ( see expressions like, “ — on him who now 
reigned” — D., and “ — present king” used twice by C for Agrammes), both 
Plutarch and Justin are clear on the point that Sandrocottus had come on the 
throne after Alexander left India. Plutarch uses the words, “ not long after- 
wards” which clearly mean not long after Alexander left India. Justin is 
clearer. According to Justin, the events of Sandrocottus’ life occurred in the 
following order. He was “prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen”. This 
omen occurred when Alexander was in India. After this omen, Sandrocottus 
collected * a band of robbers’ and attacked Alexander’s prefects, which could 
only be after Alexander left India. And after this, that Sandrocottus came 
to the throne. Thus it is clear that Sandrocottus came to the throne after 
Alexander left India. 

In fact Xandrames is mentioned in relation to Alexander only and 
Sandrocottus in relation to Seleucos only. There is no statement which makes 
Xandrames a contemporary of Seleucos or Sandrocottus a contemporary of 
Alexander. Therefore, according to the Greek writers Xandrames is distinct 
from Sandrocottus, the former having preceded the latter on the throne. 

Thus we get references to three successive kings of Eastern India, viz, 
( 1 ) The old king, ( 2 ) Xandrames arid X 3 ) Sandrocottus. And Strabo supplies 
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one more name, that of Amitrachates, the son of Sandrocottus. Thus the 
seceession stands thus : 

The old king 

Xandrames 

Sandrocottus 

1 

Amitrachates 

I shall, now, put together the details of the lives of the four kings of 
the Eastern India, they are found in the above accounts. 

THE OLD KING 

He is mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius only. His name is not 
mentioned by either. The following points are to be noted about him. ( i ) He 
•was ruling before Alexander came to India, (2) His queen had fallen in love 
with a barber of comely person. ( 3 ) This barber had become a favourite of 
the old king. (4) The old king was treacherously murdered either by the 
queen (D ) or by the barber ( C ). 

XANDRAMES 

He is mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius. 

( 1 ) He came to the throne after the murder of the old king. How- 
ever, the two writers seem to differ in one point. According to Diodorus, when 
the old king was murdered ‘the succession had devolved’ on Xandrames, 
which would mean that Xandrames came to the throne immediately after the 
murder of the king. Curtius, on the other hand, clearly says that after 
murdering the old king, the barber acted as the regent and he ( = the barber ) 
actually begot Xandrames after the murder. This would mean that after the 
death of the old king, the barber was supreme for several years till Xandrames, 
who was born after the old king’s death, came to age. Xandrames, according 
to this, must have come to throne several years after the death of the old king. 

(2) But both Diodorus and Curtius are clear on the point that 
Xandrames was the ruling king when Alexander was in the Punjab. 

( 3 ) Xandrames was held in no respect because he was thought to be 
the son of a barber. 

(4) This barber, his father, had won the love of the queen of the 

old king. 

SANDROCOTTUS 

He is mentioned by all the writers, except Diodorus and Curtius. 

( 1 ) He came to the throne after Alexander left India i. e. after 
Xandrames was dead. 

( 2 ) According to Plutarch and Justin, he had seen Alexander, when 
he ( Sandrocottus ) was young i. e. not crowned. According to Justin he had 
offended Alexander and was ordered to be put to death, but he fled from 
Alexander and thus saved himself. ^ 
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(3) According to Justin, Sandrocottiis had not come to the throne, 
evidently of Eastern India ( i. e. Magadha ), in natural course of succession, but 
had to acquire it by his own exploits. He was without a throne. He, then 
gathered a band of robbers, instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government and thereafter fought with Alexander’s prefects. He, then, 
conquered Magadha. This account means that Sandrocottus had fought with 
and overthrown the Greek prefects and had won himself the throne of Magadha. 

( 4 ) As he won the Greek prefects, he was considered a leader and 
a liberator of his people. 

( 5 ) He, then, ( according to Plutarch ) overran and subdued the whole 

of India. 

( 6 ) He had a fight with Seleucos, in which the latter was defeated 
and a treaty was made between the two. 

( 7 ) According to Justin, though he was the liberator of his people, he 
had forefcited all title to the name of a liberator by his tyrrany, for he 
oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from 
foreign thraldom. 

(8) According to Justin he was born in humble life. 

(9) It was at his court that Seleucos had sent Megasthenes to 
Pataliputra. 

AMITRACHADES 

( 1 ) He was the son of Sandrocottus. 

( 2 ) In his days had come as an ambassador. 

Having kept in mind these details about these kings as given by the 
Greek writers, let us, now, see if we can identify them with any of the Indian 
kings known to us. Other scholars have already tried to solve this question. 
Till recently the tendency was to take Xandrames and Sadrocottus to be the 
same person and then to identify him with Candragupta Maurya. But 
recently scholars have started distinguishing between Xandrames and Sandro* 
cottus. These scholars take Sandrocottus to be the same as Candragupta 
Maurya and Xandrames to be the Nanda king. Therefore let us go into details. 

I must make it clear, here, that it is impossible to take Xandrames and 
Sandrocottus to refer to the same person. This, as we have seen, definitely goM 
against the very clear testimony of the Greek writers, who definitely treat 
Xandrames and Sandrocottus as two distinct persons. If these two names refer 
to the same person, how is it that some writers ( D. and C. ) take him to be ruling 
when Alexander was in India and others ( PI. and J ) take him to have come to the 
throne after Alexander left India ? It is only after flagrantly disregarding the Greek 
evidence that we can take Xandrames and Sandrocottus to be the same person. 
I, therefore, do not admit their identity. Let us, then, consider tlie question 
■considering these two as two different persons, come to the throne of Magadha one 
after the other. • 
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But, here, we meet with, one difficulty. Did Xandrames succeed the old 
kiag it&fflediately ? Here we get two distinct statements. According to Diodorus, 
the old king was immediately succeeded by Xandrames and according to Curtius, 
after the murder of the old king, the barber had acted as the regent for some years 
and then it was that Xandrames came to the tlrrone. Thus we get two Greek 
views about the succession. 


( I ) Acg. to D. 
The old king 

I 

Xandrames 

I 

Saadrocottus 


( 2 ) Acc. to C. 
The old king 

Barber-as regent 

I 

Xandrames 

I 

Sandrocottus 


Now, according to Indian sources, we know of the following successions of 
the Nandas and Mauryas. (r) Mahananda (2) Mahapadma (3) 8 sons of 
Mahapadma (4) Candragupta Maurya and (5) Bindusara. But I must here 
note that though the Indian sources say that 8 sons of Mahapadma ruled in 
succession, it is possible that, in reality, only one son of Mahapadma had ruled, 
Thus we shall get the following successions : 


(I) 

Mahananda 

Mahapadma 

I 

8 sons ( in succession ) 
Candra^pta M. 


(2) 

Mahananda 

Mahapadma 

I 

one son 

Candragupta M. 


Let us, first, take that 8 sons of Maliapadma had ruled in succession and 
then identify tire kings named by the Greek writers, accordii^ to the views of 
D and C both. In this case, if we identify Sandrocottus with Candragupta Maurya, 
we must identify Xandrames with the 8th son of Mahapadma, and the old king witli 
the 7th son of Mahapadma : or according to Curtius, Sandrocottus will be the same 
as Cadragupta Maurya, Xandrames the same as the 8th son, the regent barber the 
same as the ytli son and the old king the same as tire 6th son. That is, 


Acc. to D. 

The old king c= 7th son 
Xandrames = 8th son 
Sandrocottus = Candragupta M. 


Acc. to C. 

The old king = 6th son 
Barber = 7tlr son 
Xandrames = 8th son 
Sandrocottus = C. M. 


But these equations do not fit in with the Greek accounts. For, if we 
accept the view of Curtius, we will have to say that the 7th son of MahSpadma was 
a barber and that this seventh son had murdered the 6th son ; but for both these 
assumptions there is absolutely no support in the Indian sources. And if we accept 
the view of Diodorus, we will have to saiy that Xandrames was the brother of thq 
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old king. In fact according to both these equations this difliculty remains, as 
accordir^ to one the old king and Xandrames will be brothers (being equated with 
the 7th and 8th sons of Mahapadma ) and according to the other, all the three — ^tha 
old king, the barber and Xandrames — will be brothers, they being equated with the 
6th, 7th and the 8th sons of Mahapadma. therefore these equations will not do. 

Let us, then, take that after Mahapadma ruled only one of his sons and 
then the throne passed on to Candragupta Maurya. If so, we get the following 
two equations 

Acc. to D. Acc. to C. 

Mahananda= ? Mahananda= The old king 

Mahapadma = The old king Mahapadma = The Barber 

one son =» Xandrames one son = Xandrames 

Candragupta M. = Sandrocottus Candra. M. = Sandrocottus 

Now, if we accept the first of the above two equotions, we will have 
to say that the one son of Mahapadma, was his illegal son i. e. was a son of one of 
his queens by a barber but for such an assumption, there is absolutely no proof in 
Indian source, 

Thus we come to the second of the above two equations. This equation, 
according some of the modern scholars^ satisfies almost all the details given by the 
Greek writers. Theiy rely upon Sthavirdvalicarita of Hemacandracarya. They say 
that according to Hemacandra, Mahapadma was the son of a barber by a courtezan. 
Thus Mahapadma, being the son of a barber will himself be a barber. Therefore, 
these scholars take Mahapadma to be the same as the barber of the Greek writers. 
I shall charify this point. 

If Mahapadma is the barber of the Greek writers, we shall have to say that 
Candragupta Maurya was the same as Sandrocottus, his predecessor the one son 
of Mahapadma the same as Xandrames, Mahapadma the same as the barber and 
Mahananda the same as the old king. Thus this equation, at first, seems to satisfy 
all the details given by the Greek accounts, which according to this equation seem 
to be fully supported by the Indian evidence. But though this equation seems 
to satisfy all the conditions, I must submit that there are several grave difficulties in 
accepting it as correct. These difficulties are as as under : 

( 1 ) According to this equation, Mahananda will be the same as the old 
king and Mahapadma the same as the barber. But if we accept this, we find that 
the details of the lives of the barber and the old king as given by the Greek writers 
are not supported by the Indian evidence. The Greek writers say that the queen of 
the old king was in love with a barber and Xandrames was the son of this barber. 
According to Hemacandra, as interpreted by the scholars, Mahapadma was the son 
of a barber by a courtezan, and therefore w^as himself a barber. Now the question is 
this. Is the barber of Hemacandra, who was in love with a courtezan, the same as 
the barber of the Greek writers, who was in love with the old king’s queen ? 
If so, the courtezan should be taken to be the same as the queen of the old Idng and 

J Eaychaudhuri, Pradhan, Jayswal, Tripathi and others. 
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her son (by the barber), to be the. same as Xandrames, Hemacandra says that 
Mahapadma was the son of this courtezan, therefore, according to the above, 
he should be the same as Xandrames, But this goes against the equation which we 
are considering, according to which Mahapadma’s son was the same as Xandrames; 
Therefore, we will have to say that Hemacandra’s barber is not the same as the 
Greek writers’ barber. Then is the son of Hemacandra’s barber, who also, 
according to these scholars will be called a barber, the same as the barber of the 
Greek writers ? Apparentl)’’ that is what these scholars say. But if so, we will 
have to say that the father barber ( i. e. Hemacandra’s barber ) had a son by 
a courtezan and also that this barber son of this barber father had, by the queen of 
the old king a son who was the same as Xandrames. In that case, the barber and 
the courtezan of Hemacandra will not be the same as the barber and the old king’s 
queen, which these scholars would like to be the case. Because, if Hemacandra’s 
barber and courtezan are not the same as the Greek writer’s barber and the old 
king’s queen, then there is no support, in Indian sources, for saying that Mahapadma 
( who was a barber ) had a love affair with Mahananda’s queen, which he should 
have had, if his one son is to be the same as Xandrames. 

Again, if we believe in this equation, we will have to say that Mahapadma 
the barber, had ruled as a regent only. But I should submit that all the Indiaii 
accounts of Mahapadma take him to be not only a great conqueror but as the 
starter of a separate Imperial dynasty. The account of Curtius, in no way, even 
suggests that his regent barber had been an emperor. ‘Supreme position’ in his 
statement clearly refers to the supreme position in his kingdom and not in the 
whole of India. Therefore also, this equation is not satisfactory. 

And, we should not forget that, according to Diodorus, the bafbef 
did not rule at all ( not even as a regent ) and therefore, Mahapadma could in no 
case, be the same as the barber, 

( 2 ) Again, according to this equation, we have to identify XandrameiS 
with one son of Mahapadma, but here also there are difficulties. The name 
Xandrames connot be equated phonetically, by any stretch of imagination, 
with the name of the successor of Mahapadma, who is variously named as 
Sumalya, Sukalpa, Suhasta, Dhanananda or Yogananda. But none of these 
have even the nearest phonetic affinity with Xandrames, In order to, escape 
from this difficulty, some scholars^ seem to suggest that Agrammes is the 
correct name ( and not Xandrames ) and that Agrammes can be equated with 
the name of the successor of Mahapadma. These scholars, say that Maha- 
i)adma was also called Ugrasena, and patronymic from Ugrasena will be 
AugraSenya and this they seem to suggest can equate with Agrammes. But 
even here, there are several difficulties. There is no source which categorically 
says that Ugrasena was another name of Mahapadma. It is only an inference 
drawn by these scholars. But even if we take it that Mahapadma had 
Ugrasena as his other name, it is very unlikely that Poms, who informed 
Alexander, should use the patronymic of the Eastern king, and not his persona) 

1 Bayc^audhiiri^ Tripathi tod others, 

25 «II. *IT. 
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name, which is the most universal practice in ancient India. No king is, yet, 
known to have been, in official references, called by his patronymic. And even 
taking that Porus had used the patronymic Augrasenya, it is very difficult 
to equate it with Agrammes. In the first place, as I have suggested earlier, 
the real name must have been Xandrames and just like Sandrocottus and 
Androcottus, Xandrames itself must have changed to Andrames and then 
to Agrammes. Again Agrammes and Augrasenya cannot be identical, as only 
the first part of the name have a phonetic similarity, but the last parts ( ‘senya’ 
and ‘mmes’ ) have no phonetic similarity whatsoever. By no stretch of argument 
can we affix the termination 'mas’ to 'Augra.' On the contrary, this termination 
‘mes’ which :s common to both Xandrames and Agrammes, supports my 
contention that the original name was Xandrames. Moreover, if we take 
Agrammes to stand for Augrasenya, we shall have to say that the successor of 
Mahapadma had still another name ( personal ) which should equate with 
Xandrammes, for which assumption there is not the least ground in Indian 
sources, as none of the name of the successor of Mahftnanda, as given in the 
various sources, can equate with Xandrames. And it cannot be said that 
Agrammes has changed to Xandrames, by scribal error, for addition of ‘X’ can, 
under no circumstances, happen by mishearing or misspelling. Due to all these 
reasons I do not think that Augrasenya can be equated with Xandrames. 
Thirdly, if we take Xandrames to be the same as the one son of Mahapadma, we 
shall have to say, according to the Greek accounts, that son of Mahapadma 
(the barber) was really the son Mahapadma (the barber) by the queen of 
Mahananda (the old king). But for saying so, there is absolutely no support 
from any of the Indian sources. Therefore, also this equation will not do. 

(3) Again, according to this equation, we shall have to say that 
Sandrocottus was the same as Candragupta Maurya. But in saying so there are 
many difficulties, (i) The Greek writers say that Sandrocottus had become 
oppressive, but no Indian account calls Candragupta Maurya to have been 
oppressive, (ii) According to Justin, Sandrocottus was prompted to aspire 
to royalty by an omen etc. But it is really surprising that, if Sandrocottus is the 
same as Candragupta Maurya, the Greek account which gives this detail of his 
life should entirely gloss over the insult that Candragupta Maurya, according to 
Indian accounts, had met with from the last Nanda king. In fact, according 
to Indian accounts, it was this circumstance that inspired Candragupta Maurya 
to gain the throne of Magadha, not the lion and omen etc. (iii) But the 
most important point to bear in mind is this that all Indian accounts are 
unanimous in saying that Candragupta Maurya had come to the throne 
by Capakya's help. But the Greek accounts, on® and all, are entirely silent 
about this most outstandig point. They do not even mention the name of 
Can^kya, or fcr the matter of that, of any minister at all. How it is that the 
Greek accounts, which go into such details as the 1km and omen, are altogether 
silent about this most important point? The Greek accounts are silent af^out this 
as well as about the insult given to Candragupta Maurya. Both these are very 
important point in the life of Candragupta and yet the accounts 
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know nothing about them. Why is it so? The answer can be one only, that the 
Greek accounts of Sandrocottus do not refer to Candragupta Maurya. 

Thus we find that there are serious difficulties in taking the Greek 
accounts to refer to the times ©f the Nandas and Maury as. We have seen that 
many points go against identifying ( i ) Mahapadma with the barber of the Greek 
writers, (2) MahApadma's one son with Xandrames and (3) Candragupta 
Maurya with Sandrocottus. FOr all these reasons, I believe that even this 
equation, which we have been considering will not do. At any rate, let us bear 
in mind that it is only by serious disregard and distortions of both the Greek 
accounts and the Indian accounts that the scholars have, somehow, been able 
to make the Greek accounts refer to the Nandas and the Mauryas. 



Solution of the Dwaraka Controversy 
By Prof. V. B. Athavale 

j Three papers are published which deal exclusively with the 
DwSraka problem. Mr. N. K. Bhattasali concludes, “ The Yadavas 
repaired the impregnable hill fortress of Dwarawati, the present 
Junagarh, and lived there in security”. (Vide I. H. Q., 1934, 
pp. 541 ff.). Mm. Hathibhai Shastri says, “It is not the intention 
of the author to establish that the Dwaraka near port Okha is not 
the original Dwaraka of Sri Krsna, but he wishes to draw the 
attention of the scholars to the conflicting evidence from the 
Dwaraka Mahatmya and other sources, which are also worth consi- 
deration.” (Vide Proc. Oriental Conf. VII, pp, 1171-3). Dr. A. D. 
Pusalker concludes, “ There are objections to the identification of 
the modern Dwaraka with the ; Dwaraka ^ of Krsna and we cannot 
establish the identification with absolute certainty. But the proxi- 
mity of the Pindaraka tirtha, which is specifically mentioned in 
the Mbh. inclines me to think that I should look to the old capital 
Dwaraka of Krsna near port Okha, and not Prabhasa-patan, which 
is shown by many as Mul-Dwaraka” (Vide B. C. Law Volume, 
Part I ). 

It is very easy to prove that Juna-gadha (Old fortress) was 
not the site of the Dwaraka fortress, which was built by the Vr§ni 
family to protect two (fWsTsn;) of the 18^ Yadawa families who 
decided to leave Mathura to be free from the attacks of Jarasandha. 
If we look at the toposheet 41 (Kathiawad map with scale 16 miles 
to an inch and vertical heights shown by contours) Junagad will be 
found to be at least 50 miles away from the nearest point on the sea 
coast at the foot of the Girnar mountain, with highest peak (3600 ft.) 
in all the Kathiawad ranges. The contour running through the 
town is 200 ft. References quoted in the footnotes below will* show 
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HmI II. 66. 26 Brahma 17. 23; Brabmfi^da II. 71. 91 ; Vayo. 96. 90, 
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olearly that Dwaraka was coastal town fortress built after reclaiming 
a good deal of the land from the sea. Bhagawata XI. 30, 31^ gives 
a clear picture of the abnormal tidal waves flood the Dwaraka town. 
The Yadawas went to Prabhasa. The place Praci Saraswati 
mentioned in the Bhagawata will be found 10 miles north of Prabhasa 
and on the 100 ft. contour. This shows that the sea had suddenly 
risen to 70 ft, above the highest tidal mark. 

That Dwaraka was a fortress newly built on an island can be 
independently testified because Mbh. III. 15-16 tell that when 
Kr§pa had gone to Indraprastha for the Rajasuya sacrifice, the 
Salva king had brought his army through his Saubha ship and 
surrounded the island fortress*. Vrsni children Pradyumna, Samba 
and others had smashed all communications of the island with the 
main land and none was allowed to enter the town without a permit®, 

(c) Trikanda^esa (P. 32) calk as 

(d) Ghatajataka: — ‘Dwaraka stood on the sea P. 102 of ‘India as 

described in the early texts of Buddhism & Jainism' B. C. Law, 

(D upr: I p1- 
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ugs;: argr^g^ ^[oira; i 

(b) ‘The legend about the Dwaraka being engulfed in oceanic inundation 
seems to be true as literary evidence supports it Dr. Altekar’s 
'Ancient towns and cities of Gujarat & Kathiawa4 Page 25. 

(c) “Dwaraka has been variously placed on the coast between Porbunder 
& 3 miles southwest of Kodinar. Burgess ; — Antiquities of Eathiawad 
& Kutch. London 1876, P. 13. 
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Mbh. II. 14 tells, the fortress was 3 Yojanas (18 miles) 
in length and the same in breadth. It was so strongly built that 
even the Vrsni women should be able to defend it^. The male 
population was 18000.“ These references clearly prove that the 
conclusion of Mr. Bhattasali that the Yadawas repaired the old 
Junagad fortress and called it Dwarawati, is entirely wrong. 

I shall now show that the Girnar mountain and the Gir hills 
( 2100 ft. the highest peak and the lion’s home ) were known as 
Gomantaka and Raiwataka mountains respectively in the Pandawa 
period by referring to the incidents which have taken place in these 
two separate hill ranges. The Girnar mountain was called Urjayanta 
at the time of Rudradaman I (150 A. D.). His inscription on 
a granite boulder near Junagad says, ‘From the Urjayanta mountain 

Swarnasikata and Palatini rivers flow’. In the one mile to 

‘an inch toposheet of Junagarh two streams called Sonarekha and 
Palashio are shown to have emerged from Girnar. This old name 
Urjayanta is still preserved by a big river emerging from the 
mountain and separating the Girnar and Gir hill ranges. The river 
is called Ojjat. While counting the mountains which are known for 

their sanctity, five Puranas give the list ‘ Urjayanta, Puspawanta, 

and also Raiwataka This establishes the identity of Girnar with 

Urjayanta and Gir hills with Raiwataka. In the Kathiawad sheet 
two Dwarakas are given, one is near port Okha which is the famous 
place of pilgrimage, and the other is near Kodinar on the sea coast 
and is called Mul-dwaraka. 

If I now show that Urjayanta was called Gomanta in the 
Pandawa period, and the Gir hills were called Raiwataka, the pro- 
blem of the two Dwarakas can be easily solved. Mbh. II. 14, associa- 
tes the Dwaraka fortress with two mountains Raiwataka and Goma- 
nta.^ There is the adjective giri-muhhyam in the accusative case. 

1 f gtt ?:«tT 

Sift i 

f%r^sft ^rvit : ftif fPoutf nc«rr: i 
MtsRWtTH ?r9r i 

siET^^ if: f% I 

3^ u3fT ^ % g:5n 

9it^ ii«iu ^ i 

2 f 5(f i 

flwra; ’Tbicf i 
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Gomanta is the only noun in the accusative case. The noun Raiwata 
is in the instrumental case. This shows that the adjective giri- 
muhhyam must be taken along with the Gomanta mountain. But 
we have already seen that Girnar can only be the highest of the two. 
This establishes the identity of Girnar with Gomanta, 

But it should not be supposed that this is the only proof to 
establish the identity. Two other incidents have taken place in the 
Gomanta. By studying the description of place we shall be able to 
determine its position without ambiguity. Hari 39. tells that when 
Jarasandha attacked Mathura 17th time, the people flatly told the 
Vrsni family that it was no more possible to stem the attack this 
time. As Krsna and Balarama are at the root of this trouble it is 
for them to find out the way to save Mathura. Then they decided 
to run away from Mathura so that Jarasandha’s army would follow 
to capture them and thus Mathura will be automatically free from 
the attack. First they went alone and wandering leisurely in the 
Sahyadri reached the Venya river in the Karavira territory. 
There they met Bhargawa Rama, who told them that a Yada called 
Srigala Vasudeva was ruling the territory, but as he was of a wicked 
nature it would be of no use to seek his help or to take shelter there. 
He advised them to go to the Gomanta mountain and make prepara- 
tion to fight with the army in the hilly country. They accordingly 
went to Gomanta and inspected it with a view to fight a defensive 
battle. 

Hari. 40 gives a description of the mountain when they clim- 
bed it.^ The abundance of the peacock and the lion are the characte- 
ristic fauna which appear in the description. As we know that there 
is no lion in India except in Kathiawad, we can easily conclude that 
the mountain must be in Kathiawad only. The abundance of peacock 
also supports it. The Sahyadri hills near the Goa territory is called 
Gomantaka, but there is neither lion nor the abundance of peacock 
in that area. There is another characteristic description which 
fixes the identity of the Gomanta without ambiguity. A stream 
running in the jungle added a Swarna view to the scenery.* We 
have already seen that Swarnarekha is a river flowing from the 
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Urjayanta on the Junagad side of the mountain. We are thus 
able to ascertain not only the exact location of the mountain, but 
even the side of the mountain by which they climbed Gomanta first. 

Hari. 42 gives the description of the battle in the Gomanta, 
when the Jarasandha army surrounded the mountain. When JarSsa- 
ndha found that it was impossible to go up the mountain, he decided 
to set fire to the jungle all around and return to Magadha leaving 
the brothers to their fate. The name of the chapter is “ The burn- 
ing of the Gomanta mountain. ” The toposheet will show that out 
of the Gir and Girnar hills, it is possible to encircle the Girnar hills 
by an army, the circumference being only 25 miles. It is impossible 
to encircle the Gir hills. Thus the encircling and the burning of the 

Gomanta tells us that Gomanta must be the Urjayanta mountain. 

Krsna had taken shelter of the Gomanta mountain a second 
time when Elalayawana invaded Mathura. Krspa fled from 
Mathura and Kalayawana chased him. Kr§na went to Gomanta, 
which he knew thoroughly, and tricked Kalayawana to fight with 
Mucakunda, who ultimately killed him. A cave near Junagad is 
still known as the Mucakunda cave. 

I have thus proved without ambiguity that Girnar was 
identical with Gomanta and Gir hills coincided with Raiwataka in 
the Pandava period. Now we shall turn to the problem of the two 
Dwarakas. I shall now show that Mul-dwaraka was the place where 
the fortress was built and the Vrsni and Andhaka famdies settled 
there first. Krs^ia then gradually extended his control north- 
wards. The fight with Mura in the Alaca hills and with Naraka 
near the Gopa hills ( called Prag-Jyotisa at that time ) gave him the 
control over that territory. Finally Salva was killed in a naval 
battle at Port Salaya in the Jamnagar territory and Kr^^a got 
control of the northern coast of Kathiawad, where Pir;idaraka, 
Sahkhoddhar, Modern Dwaraka near port Okha are all situated. 

Hari 63 gives the description of Dwaraka, when Kr§pa 
Settled to attack Naraka, taking his wife Satyabhama with him in 
the campaign. " On one side of Dwaraka there rolled the sea while 
on the other five chains of mountains streched. From the toposheet 
we can identify the five chains to be ( 1 ) The Barda hills ( 2 ) The 
Allaca hills, ( 3 ) The Girnar, ( 4 ) Gir or Raiwataka hills, ( 5 ) The 
Shatrunjaya hills. 
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The Raiwatafca liiilis are within 15 miles from Mnl-dwaraka. 
Four Puranas while counting the names of sacred mountains write 
tirjayanta, * Puspagiri and also the Raiwataka. This shows that 

Urjayanta and Raiwataka were never taken to be one and the same. 
Hari II. 55, tells clearly “ Let Raiwataka be like an ornament 
at the front door of the Dwaraka fortress. This shows that the 
Raiwataka cannot be far from the coastal town. Hari., Vayu, 
Brahma, BrahmSada say the same thing. Ghata JStaka also says, 
** Dwaraka stood on the sea and had a hill by its side.” 

To locate the exact site of the Dwaraka Fortress, the first 
criterion is that it must be in the region called Kusasthali, which is 
associated by all Puranas with the Raiwataka hills. Thus the 
proximity of the Raiwataka is a criterion to determine the position 
of the fortress. I have shown that the Gir hills and the Raiwataka 
are identical. Mbh. I. 218, supplies the proximity of Prabhasa as 
an additional criterion. Arjuna came to Prabhasa during his exile. 
Krsna meets him there, and both of them stayed in fhe Raiwataka 
mountains for some days to enjoy the scenery there. Food was 
supplied from Dwaraka. One morning Arjuna finished his morning 
routine in the hill and entered the town ceremoniously in a chariot, 
and stayed in the Palace of Krsna. 

Some days later, the Vr§ni-Andhakas celebrated the Giri- 
puja festival in the Raiwataka. Arjuna saw Subhadra in that 
festival. Subhadra had gone to worship the Deities up in the hill, 
and according to the custom was encircling hill before returning 
'to Dwaraka. Arjuna had planned to carry her off during this 
interval, with the consent of Kr^pa. A meeting had taken place 
in the hall called “ Sudharma Sabha ” to discuss the incident. 

’ Vana. 119, tells that four Papdawas (Arjuna was absent) 
had come to Prabhasa for a pilgrimage during their exile. Vr§pi 
family only had gone to Prabhasa to meet them there. A^vamedha 
also tells that when Kr§pa returned from the sacrifice, the Raiwa- 
taka was illuminated by thousands of torches to celebrate his arrival. 

It will be clear from this evidence that Dwaraka near Port 
Okha can never satisfy these conditions, while Mul-dwari^a given in 
tile map near Kodinar satisfies completely all these oemditions. 
Hari. 56. 25, supplies a minor but very significant detail that as 
«and was mixed with red earth, it afforded a very favowrabk road 
Iw vehicles. • 

26 wt. m. 
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Now we shall turn to the evidence of the proximity of 
Piijdaraka, on which Dr. Pusalker has based his conclusion. The 
reference has the following significance: “One should go for 
' Titthayatra to Prabhasa, then to the meeting point of the Saraswatl 
with the sea, then to Dwaraka and Pindaraka”. — Narada is descri- 
bing these tirthag to Yudhi§thira. But we know that Dwaraka" 
became a tirtha after the passing away of Kr§na. We have already 
seen that Yudhisthira has gone to Prabhasa for a pilgrimage, 
and the Vr§ni family only had come to meet the Pa^dawas from 
Dwaraka. Yudhisthira did not go to Dwaraka at all, much less 
to practice penance. Prabhasa and Pindaraka were well-known as 
Tirthas even in the Pandawa period. Hari. 33. 11 tells that Sandipani 
had gone for a pilgrimage to Prabhasa and his son was snatched 
away there. Krsna traced the boy in the Dieu islands and brought 
him back as Guru-daksina. 

Hari. 88. 3-4, tells that the Vrsni family had gone to 
Pipdaraka for Tirthayatra. The period at which they had gone 
there can be correctly judged from a statement in the verse 13 that 
the defeat and death of the enemies Mura, Naraka and Salva was 
sung there. I have already shown in the note 12 that Salva was 
killed at the port Salaya, after Kr§na returned from the RajasSya 
sacrifice to Dwaraka and found that Salva had attacked it in his 
absence. It is clear from this that the Pindaraka Yatra took place 
just after the Pandawas went for exile of 13 years. Yana. 13, tells 
that Kr§na went to see the Pandawas in the forest and deplored 
that as he was engaged with Salva he was out of Dwaraka, and. 
hence he could not come to Indraprastha and stop the Dyuta play. 
Before going to Pipdaraka Krsna saw that tJgrasena and Vasudeva 
were left in Dwaraka to protect it in case of attack. 

Pindaraka is on the northern coast of Kathiawad and about 
20 miles east of modern Dwaraka near Okha. From MuldwarakS it 
is about 175 miles. The fact that Vasudeva and Ugrasena were kept 
back to defend Dwaraka shows clearly that modern Dwaraka cannot 
be the Dwaraka of Kr§na at this time. Another important incident 
has happened in Pipdaraka. Bhagawata XI. 1, tells that Krgpa asked 
Durvasa, Jamadagni and others to go to Pindaraka and stay there. 
It was at Pindara that Samba was dressed like a pregnant woman and 
the Vr§pi boys approached Durvasa and asked him whether the woman 
Would give birth to a male or a female child. This incident could not 
have happened at Pipdaraka unless the Vr§ipi family also had come 
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to stay somewhere near Pi^daraka. That the Vrgni family had 
a residential place on the northern coast also, can be proved by 
the following in Bhagawata. Bhaga, XI. 30. 5, tells, “Let the 
women, boys and old people of the Yadu family go to Sahkhoddhara, 
because this Dwaraka would be flooded. We are going to Prabhasa. 
^hkhoddhara is the Beyt Dwaraka island. Unless they had 
already a place of residence in Beyt, they could not have been asked 
to go and stay there. This shows clearly that the Vrsni family had 
a residential town on the northern coast. I shall now show that 
modern Dwaraka was the town and it was established some time 
before the Kuru war and after the Pindarakayatra, mentioned 
above. In the Anu^asana 159-160, a discussion is going on near the 
Sarasayya of Bhisma at Kuruksetra. Kr§aa told he favoured the 
worship of the Brahmins and all his powers were due to putting the 
worship into practice. He told that Durvasa had tested his patience 
by staying at his place in Dwaraka for about a month. He once 
ordered me that he wished to sit in a chariot and it should be drawn 
by you and your wife Rukmini, and I may even whip you. His wish 
was actually carried out. After Krsna and Rukmini had drawn the 
chariot for more than a mile from the town, Rukmini stumbled and 
fell on the ground. Durvasa whipped Rukmini, left the chariot and 
walked away in rage. Krijna went to Durwasa and requested him 
to excuse Rukmini for her stumbling. 

This incident must have taken place after Durvasa and others 
had come to stay at Pindaraka. In modern Dwaraka, a place is 
shown a mile and a half from the town, and the tradition tells that 
Rukmini had stumbled there due to thirst. The port Okha area 
was called U^a-mandala. We know that Aniruddha, a grandson of 
tCr sna was married to U§a of Banasura, and the place became known 
as U§a-mandala afterwards. 

The famous Garba dance was introduced in India by U^S, 
who was the daughter of Banasura. Bhagawata X 61-63 gives 
the story of the marriage of U§a with Anirudddha. But we know 
that this marriage took place after the marriage of Aniruddha with 
the grand-daughter of Rukmi. We know that this marriage of Anir- 
uddha must have taken place after the war. For, Udyoga. 158.39, 
tells that Rukmi and Balarama did not take part in the war. But 
Bhag.61. 38, tells that Rukmi was killed by Balarama at the end 
of the marriage ceremony of Aniruddha with Rocana. Bh&g. 
62. 4, tells that ^onitapura was the place where Bana lived. This 
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haft heejte identified with Ninevha int Iraij. Eauyelopaedia Brit, 
says '*Asnra is the name of the ancient capital of Assyria^ built 
on a rocky head land on the west bank of the Taigris, 40 miles 
above the mouth of the lower Zab. Its reference is found in 2400 
B.G. as a town in the old times.” Nineva and Assura are near 
together. 

This proves that Krsna must have occupied modem 
©wSraka before the marriage of Aniruddha with Usa. After 
the marriage the place became known as Usa Mandala. Krspa 
must have connection with Beyt Dwaraka also. Because, Bhag. 
XI. 1, tells that Krsna told the Yadawas that the old men and 
children should go to Sapkhoddhara, which is none else than Beyt 
Dwaraka. 

Bhag. XI. 1, mentions that Samba was given the garb of a 
pregnant woman and the Yadawa boys approached Durvasa and 
other Munis, who were in Pindaraka, and asked them whether the 
woman would give birth to a male or female child. The proximity 
of Modern Dwaraka is clear in this case. It should not be supposed 
that the woman’s garb by Samba was an isolated incident. Hari. 
II. 92, tells that the Yadawa boys had a sort of Drama Compnay 
and this company had given performances of the dramas like 
Rama-Rawana, Nalakubara etc. even in distant towns like 
Sakhpura near the Barda hills. 

Kathiawad Gazetteer refers to an old place called Balachadi,, 
some 20 miles from Jamnagar on the north coast, where the Yadawa 
children were cremated. This proves that the Andhaka family 
which had stayed with the Vr§ni family in the beginning at 
Mul-dwaraka established a new town Andhakapura, near port 
Salaya and then extended their control to Jamnagar. 



Some of the missing links in the History of Astrology , 

Dr. A. S. Oopani 

In my previous article I had discussed about Sxyabhata I, 
Varahamihira, Srisepa and Vispucandra, Brahmagupta, Lalla, Padma- 
nabha, Srldhara, and Mahavira; and in this I propose to treat Arya- 
bhata II, Balabhadra, Bhattotpala, and Caturveda PrthudakasvamI, 

Aryabhata II 

This Aryabhata whose approximate date is 953 A.D. had also 
written Aryasiddhanta other than one referred to before. It is tit- 
led as Laghusiddhanta as the manuscript of this work lying in the 
Deccan College Library shows; but this is not supported by the first 
stanza of the printed work which simply calls it as Siddhmta with- 
out prefixing the adjectives Laghu or Brhat to the word Siddha- 
nta. The fact that the defects found by Brahmagupta from the 
Aryasiddhanta relate to the Aryasiddhanta of Aryabhata I proves 
that this Aryabhata II flourished after Brahmagupta. Equally cer- 
tain is the fact that he flourished before BhaskaracSrya who quotes- 
him^. Thus he flourished between Brahmagupta ( 665 A.D. ) and, 
BhaskarScarya (1150 A.D ) . A third cosideration helps us further 
in exactly settling the date of this author and it is this that Bhatto. 
tpala (966 A.D. ) who quotes many authors including Aryabhata I 
is silent about this author throughout in his commentary. On this 
ground a surmise can be hazarded that he flourished just about the 
time of Utpala and that is why I have approximately put him in 
about 953 A.D. above in the beginning of this article. 

The AryasiddhdTtta of this Aryabhata is split up into eight- 
een chapters, called Adhikaras, containing in all 625 ArySs. The 
first thirteen chapters deal with matters culled from various works 
on Karapa ; the fourteenth with those pertaining to Gola ; the fif- 
teeofb devotes 120 ArySs concerniQg the patigapita to which Bhask> 
aracarya’s Lildvatl is mnch indebted; the sixteenth describes the na- 
ture and the position of the universe; the seventeenth discusses the 
method of finding out the Grahamadhyagati ; and the eighteenth, 

I 11 SiddhanMiromm*, Spa?^dbik5ra, 
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which contains detailed informations more than those fonnd in the 
work of Brahmagupta, ontlines the priciples of Bijagapita, specially 
the Kuttagapita. 

To indicate the numerals ( Ahkas), this Aryabhata has ad- 
opted the use of letters ( Ak§aras ) ; but he differs from the first 
Aryabhata inasmuch as he has abandoned the famous principle of 
counting them from right to left^. Thus according to this Aryabhata 
^ u will mean 123 instead of 327. 

The first clear traces of the Para^arasiddhanta being a sep- 
arate work are definitely found in the work of this Aryabhata® . 

Balabhadra 

In his commenary on Brahmasiddhanta^ Prthfldaka has cited 
many stanzas in Anu?tup which he attributes to this writer. Utp- 
ala also , in his commentary on Brhatsarrihitd , cites many stanzas 
and ArySs , attributing them to Balabhadra. They have no connec- 
tion with Brahmasiddhanta as they all have a bearing on Capita. 
This leads us to conclude that he has to his credit a separate, 
independent work treating of Grahagapita while the abovementioned 
stanzas, cited by Prthiidaka, are presumably taken from this writer’s 
commentary on Brahmasiddhanta a portion of which he might 
have composed in verse — a custom fully borne out by ParamSdl^vara 
who cites many stanzas, in his commentary on Llldvatl, from the 
commentary which is in verse on the AryahhaUya which is also in 
verse. 

It is certain that this writer flourished before Utpala who has 
amply quoted him and hence before 966 A.D. 

Bhatotpala 

tJtpal was a very learned commentator on astrological and 
astronomical works. He flourished in 966 A.D. as is evidenced from 
His two commentaries on Brhajjdtaka aad Brhatsamhitd^ . He has 
also written a commentary on Khandakhadya of Brahmagupta. It 
Was written prior to his commentary on Bfhatsanjihitd as is obvious 
from his own statement*. A work of Varahamihira, titled ydtrd has 

2 Ut Adhikar^, 2. 

3 M 11 1® ^o. 

4 See his ooAmentarj on £rhat$aMhitei ( Adhyfiya 6 ), 
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also been commented upon by him and this also he wrote before 
he wrote his commentary on Brhatsarphita^. He is the MallinStha of 
VarShamihira as he has commented on almost all the works of VarJ 
aha , including the Laghujdtaka also and has admirably attempted 
to unfold the hidden bloom of Varaha’s flower of genius. The 
palm-leaf manuscript of his commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khai^- 
akhadya which is there in the Deccan Collage Library at Poona was 
found from Kashmere and it is up till now found nowhere else. 
The fact that it wRs held in high esteem in Kashmere is proved by 
another commentry on Khandakhddya written in 1642 A.D as weil as 
by Pancdngakautuka written in 1645 A.D., both in Kashmere. This 
amply supports the conclusion of Varuna who is definitely of the 
opinion that TJtpala belonged to Kashmere and to no other coun- 
try*. 

The conclusion that he had to his credit an independent 
work on Ganita is uncontroversially borne out by one Arya which 
is prefaced with 3TGI#4 and which he has quoted in his coml 
mentary on the Brhatsamhitd^ . Or perhaps it may refer to his com- 
mentary on Khandakhddya of Brahmagupta above-referred to in 
this article. He is also the accredited author of a small, laconic 
treatise on Pra^na, titled Prasnajudna^ containing only seventy two 
Aryas. 

He was a brilliant and an original commentator. Full of 
wide and varied reading, he had comprehensive grasp of the subject 
which he treated ably and couvincingly. If at all Varaha is alive, 
it is so largely through his commentaries which are also useful to us 
in constructing a connected history of the Samhita branch of astro- 
logy. He has tried at various places to trace the origin of most of 
Varaha’s statements in the works of previous historical writers who 
are about eleven in number. This strengthens our honest and sincere 
conviction that there existed prior even to Varaha’s times a regular 
school of astrological traditons some of which were inherited by 
Varaha and most of which lie still buried in the hoary past. 
His commentaries, serving as a beacon-light to scholar-voyagers 
plying the dark and rocky oceans of astrological antiquities, are 
thus an eflFective reply to western scholars who are rather slow in 

■ - — f ' f-' 

1 See his commentary on Brhatsamhitd ( Adhyaya 44 ) 

, 2 See Varupia’ commentary on Khax!4<^^^^dya. 

8 See his commentary on the lat Adhy&ya of BrhaUan^hitd^ 



admitting the ancient nature and character of JLr3ran astrology, 
a branch of Ancient Indian Culture and Civilization aud whose 
ludicrous attempt to assign to the latter a secondary importance is 
fast losing ground in the world of scholars. Utpala’s talented gift* 
and his capacity to take infinite pains are markebly revealed in bis 
Splendid achievement of his having completed his commentary on 
Br%atsanihitd which is as large as fourteen thousand Slokas in extent 
in so short a period as eleven months. Lastly it remains to be 
noted that Satpanedsikd, an epitome on Jataka by Prthuyaia, 
a distinguished son of Varaha, a distinguished father was also 
commented upon by Utpala\ 

I cannot finish in a more fitting manner this estimate and 
appreciation of Utpala than by observing that the matchless pair 
of Varaha and Utpala, the author and the commentator, have really 
and mightily contributed to the uplift and advancement of astrologi- 
cal science and their glorious attainments are not only not surpassed 
but not even equalled by any writers on astrology, earlier and later. 

Caturveda Prthudakaswami 

He has written a commentary on Brahmagupta’s JBrahma. 
siddhdnta. BhaskarScarya has quoted him amply in his work. 
Varuua’s commentary on Kha'^ahhddya of Brahmagupta, which 
was written in about 1040 A. D. refers to him at so many places. 
Neither Bhatotpala nor this writer refers to each other in his works; 
though Balabhadra’s name is come across in this writer’s commentary. 
All these facts sufficiently empower us to place this author after 
Balabhadra and before Varuua and to take him as a junior contem- 
porary of Utpala. Thus it is quite probable to fix 978 A. D. as the 
date of this writer. 

He hailed from Kanauj^ and was the son of Madhusudana*. 

It seems that he first commented on the Goladhyaya, the 21st 
Adhyaya of Brahmagupta’s BrahmasiddhcMa and then on the first 
tea Adhyayas of the same as is apparent from his own statement.* 

1 The Ms. of this commentary is lying in the Deccan College Librei^jr 
(Ko. 355 of 1882-83). 

2 See his commentary on the 35th and the 38th Ary&s of the 7th Adhyfiy# 
of Brahmasiddhanta. 

3 See the end of his commentary on the 10th Adhyaya. 

4' I 
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His commentary on the above-referred to GolldhySya is as exten.' 
sive as fifteen hundred illokas and the same on the first ten Adhyayas 
is about the extent of fiftythree hundred 41okas. 

The commentary is on the whole lucid. But Bhaskaracarya 
has found fault with it at certain places only because of the fact that 
this writer, while discharging his responsible and religious duty as 
an impartial commentator in the most unobjectionable manner, has 
sot hesitated in declaring even Brahmagupta redundant.* 

Varuua’s reference in his own commentary on Khan4ahhady9 
to Prthflsvami as one who had written in verse some portion of his 
commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khandahhadya seems to be with 
regard to none but this very PrthOdakasvaml. 

From among early historical writers he refers to Balabhadra 
only and from among those of the unbistorical writers, to Manu, 
Vyasa and PurAuakara. ( to he contd , ) 


1 Obmpuw hia remark in his oomm^ntary on SQtii audSWi 

Aryls of the Tib AdhySya.* 

27 »rr. fr. H?* 



Svayambhu and Hemacandra 

by Prof. H. C. Bhayani 

Mote than sufficient proofs are there to show the eclectic 
kfiil “ exhaustive character of Hemacandra’s treatise on prosody, 
Chando'tvu^dsand (Ch. ). It is, therefore, quite reasonable to expect 
K^ttacandra to have made generous use of the wotks of such 
felliiftdnt authorities in the field of metres as Bharata, Ka^yapa^ 
iSfl^ala, Saitava and Jayadeva, and we actually find these names 
cited several times in the Ghando'nusdsana. Svayambhu is also 
Ibimd quoted along with these great names. This indicates that 
dnril^ the times of Hemacandra, Svayambhu was considered a 
^etrioian of established repute. Moreover, in his treatmejut 
ApabhrarhSa grammar too, Svayambhu’s ApabhrarhSa works must 
have proved of use which probably was something more than 
negligible, especially in view of the fact that the likelihood of 
an ApabhramSa grammatical work by Svayambhu cannot be easily 
ruled out. 

Firstly, when there obtains a difference of names regard- 
ing any of the metres treated, Hemacandra records it, at times 
along with the name of the authority. In this manner at the 
end of the definition and illustration stanza of the Meghavis- 
phurjita, we read: RamhhHi Svayambhu ( Ch. p. 14 a, 1. 16). If we 
refer to the Svayambhucchandas ° (Sc.) of Svayambhu we find 

that it defines at I 102 under the name Rambha that very 
metre which is called Meghavisphurjita by Hemacandra. 

Secondly, at several places Hemacandra has borrowed, ver- 
bally or with modifications or in the Sanskrit garb, metrical 
rules and difinitions from the Svayambhucchandas, without quot- 
ing the source or, at times, even without giving any indication 
that the statement in question is not original : 

( 1 ) ^ i 

« TOhsvi H Sc. I 140. 

1 I hare used the Bombay edition of 1912 for the first three Adby&yai 
and Prof. Vklankab's edition {JBBEAS^ n. s.. 19, 1943, pp. 27-74 j 
20, 1944* pp. 1-46) for the rest. 

lUu Bdw ViiliAVilAllt 1935, fp. 18-53 ; J0M^ ¥ iiii 19S6i 

pp, 69-934 * ' 
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tt^sjTsni^ g^*n y«?(4 ^w«y ii Cfe,f ISa, J. 17. 

( 2 ) 31 5ft«V Yf^oisr^ Sw ^ 5rT i 

i& d? w|Y^ Y?wn9it M Se. IV 3<>. 

s= Oh. V 82 (1), preceded by and with the better variants, 

supuriso and so dhmalo. 

(3) 5^ ftrwf ftiTwftwsrftY filr?m#«T^ I 

YYYWg STfYt ftjY II Sc. V 2. 


' «=* 'Oh. lb, 1. 11, preceded by yadSha and with some oorirapt Variants, 
'( 4 ) (ibK>iYiiT i 

fiwTiefflft n Sc. VII 1. ■ 

Bl% Y gYT whsT %7^?ra II Oh. VII 57 (1). 

( 5 ) ?WT»r^»n3it ipm5t«iv^fwrarfilr«n«it i (•■>}) 

Ywt fVY YY«Y ^?n»C nviiftB « Sc. VII 2. 

Y aY>Y lf ^% fST: I 

«5^T^%?»<Rr^- « Oh. VII 72 (1), 

preceded by yadaha. 

Lastly, Oh, borrows from Sc. several illustrative stanzas 
also, in their original, Sanskritized or modified form. fife, itself 
has got most of them from other sources; 

( 1 ) «TY«^ 

n Sc. I 53. 

?rft?YS5ff©[RR^Y3mifit { 

ffe^BiwaJrfSierg^riNiiY 

ftBuufir YYair u Oh. lib, 1. 11-12, 

( 2 ) wavef (or fitYoifa )•— 

zNrY«n%Wwwfiw«r<^*m 

?Ra Y ^ WOT »mY?aTYi9BgrT « Sc. I 78. ( ? } 


YYT Yilli VS^ W 


II p, 13^ \i 6^. 
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Here the order of the lines of the original stanza is changed 
and some of the words are paraphrased. 

( 8 ) gserrww— 

So. 1 138. 

fwi^ssFf : fwpvia: zwr uadwa ; i 

«r: Hii i enmw : e » ia<sgnnHrom>gjit w e»nn ss[¥aq ftfta ; m n Ow l ^ ^ m h 
nwi tsafteftagf4 ^ aR | gAMd^l4e» a *i<eftel n i 

al^lF: ««rftag»Row aa sw% qaar aaawea^adiir.aafiia: u 

Ch. p. 186, 1. 10-13. 

(4) «wwl a#a (5if#et«r) — 
TOiccLciiT i*i*(lQ>ww<al|ia i <»aq^q i jwaw»R » ifia4iiui*a^ i 

quia»»^a*^n<*i r ^>aaq<»>i«4i ig < l ?l|ia»mam i «>aawf»asw^ i 
f^«nr fa <{^ ^araOr ai aar aivlg a^waifeffHifia^faii( t h 

Sc.1148. 

maafafiiaw i faaya i {aa>a>ai l a i fda a w i airynf^ ii 

^a afa ag fha dlaran^sgai ai ar at wraa ta 14 <ftaiPft- 

^ ii Ch. p. 186, 1. 4-6. 

( 5 ) wuip^itV 

ft4<LgeL^al^a: a i t aT aint a a a ta w^f<fttww»»a i H: ii 

*f* i l*na-fcnala^tta> a l4fi i y aal »a4}tnwHi: t 
«5^ gprf^ 14i?f ^ f4«nfr aj «a ^ aiwaft a So. I 167. 
filwiaa iaai«^«i«ifk«iw»awwwjfv«ww^hTaM5i% i 
ft 8 m a gi aiaa t f aawaa at gai ! Cift4^q a y<[> ii 
aaHf*ffa igi «^a<ftga f g dl <sa ; fMa%%a r iaH i 
Ihaigai^^sat Broa aBaaiPtaaanid a4favilai<t a 

Ch. p. 196, fc 12-13. 

(.* ) iww a#a ( n^ a fta w >— 

ataftwa aa aaaiaaitfagjtgaaaamf aaarf i 
i ft a a Bpa a a wKftwft a ai4 a fi^HiaaaK rift ravftf a 
Oaaanaa i f*414a«n aftaf j^wafeaf aadK t 
aiaf tafBaaiil at af Bia.gaaiiil a ai^ R So. 1 17S«. 
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BW^ BSwwmuiTjTBmW^?^ I 

4t ^fPmt b Ssnpf^Bfrrfiif ^ ii 

Ch. p. 20&, 1. 1-3. 

( 7 ) Echoes from Sc. I 29 are found in Ch. p. 216, st. 31. 

( 8 ) arBi%«reT — 

«CT^ BTi fB Bl«c I 01 55«ft Ii 

«rc^ ^ I Bftsf BiiiR[ Ii Sc. IV 13. 

^ «ft8r Bfti Bi? I fin B none wnfi qiij ii 

B|fiJ«5 fB gift I ir»B fife? mfir ii Ch. VI, 19, 45. 

( 9 ) 4t»raB3|[ nnwifeon nhE^si^H — 

•CTl«IS5«f *» Bwrfn I 

n% nt fir i ^ Bhw Bnerf f^mon ii 

qifinn WTO wg I ilfoi 5R5r qi% ii IV 17. 

f g wTOB g iv I 

irdBc a ft wroraig i fgw^ ftf ft ft«ren[ ii 
giBw^ftonfiftn i 4?wNr ft TOwrftwr ii Ch. V 18, 18. 

The last two lines of the stanza in Ch. are different. 

( 10 ) BTWTWT WTOT ftoTOT I ftg«r TOITO II 

ftc fwg na ton nft i fifir bb? or wffin brt ii So. VI 150. 

TOrm «Ri5ni ftnon i gftft ftgwT npif^ ii 

5»ioi namonnfi i ^ tob n ii Ch. VI 21, 118. 

( 11 ) ft? % oii n ,^ f qftfiiisn I flw orn? niotftarfti«n ii 

oij Blft wfts? gftonft I «Bft ^ «soir «% ii So. VI 152. 
i>e»ooi*ftff (Hftiwr I ftn nmf nroifteftinr ii 
nj wfiwnft I Bft Bffi bo? wft « Ch. VI 20, lie. 

( 12 ) WIT n#»T ( nlioiro )— 

iTwi ^uwrar w*cf 

fft f|ft wroftn I ^ ftft wft wfil ft ?n& II 
^ w»I I Biwoi 3lt nwlgB II Sc. IV 24. 

Wfft wftft I 

ifi: 5^ B«fT«ftoT I ^ ft wft «Bft ft ?nft II 

«sl WBi ^#oftft I ifororot 3lt ngsr ii 

Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar IV 422, 6, 

( 13 ) With sftftsif n i Svayambhu’s Paiimacariu 80, 4, 25 
and 41^1 ^ ftsm sig i SvayambhCi’s Rifthomemcariu 24, 7, 4 of. d 
bM*wI (vl. ^tftsne) g filsm Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar 4 360 (2). 
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It is not unlikely that for some of these illuttratiolis which 
SvayambhQ himself has taken from others, Hemaoandra may 
have used directly the original sources. It should be noted that 
the citations as found in Hemacandra’s works appear to preserve 
the language of the original as contrasted with their compara- 
tively modernized language in the SvayambhueohQndas, 



taramesWacarya of Va^s'eri 

By Baffhavan Nambiyar, Baroda. 

In the Manuscript Library of the Oriental Institute, Bairoda 
one stray leaf in the beginning of the Malayalam MS. numbered 9886 
tibrows some light on the life story of one Parame^vara. 

There it is mentioned that Paramei^vara of Vatadi^eri was 
Kving on the north bank of the Nila river on the shore of the sea. 
He revived the computation of !^aka era and had a son Damodara who 
was the teacher of Nllakandh Somayajin, the author of several 
works such as the Xrya Bhatiya Bha$ya, Tantrasangraha etc. 

As the portion of the verse cited in the folio “Nilayah 
saumya-tire abdheh tirasthah Paramei^varah ” is from the Goladipika, 
the authorship should be attributed to Vata^^eri. 

Siddhantadipika, a commentary on the Mahabhaskarlya Bh&$ya 
by Govinda is mentioned in Goladipika and in Bhatadipika in two 
places, once at the end of Gajgiitapada* and again in the middle of 
Golapada.* In the introductory verses of Bhatadipika the author 
mentions that he commentated on Lllavati, Bhaskariyabha§ya and 
Laghumftnasa. It appears therefore beyond dispute that the above 
works are written by the same author i. e. Paramegtvara of Vata^ileri. 

After BhaskarScarya the science of celestial bodies began to 
decline in the North India and this ignorance travelled to the South 
and especially to Kerala. The Kerala scholars thoroughly studied 
the planetary system and became distinguished in JyotiS§astra. In 
deialing with horoscopy, Kerala developed a special but more accurate 
nacrthod, and the works* based on that method show that the system 
was organised widely in India. 

3?he period beginning from the 10th and ending in the 11th 
century was a period in which the revival of the Jyotii^iifistra took 

JP.8. Ttitandrum fieriM. 

3{^ if fcifKWfKffm f I FP. 51, 86),Bd. by Dr. H. Kero. 
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place in Kerala. Parame^vara of Vata^^eri was one of the well 
known and famous scholars of the period, and was the first astronomer 
to revive the Drk System. 

In order that the system may be revived correctly, Parame- 
^vara found it necessary to observe accurately the position of the 
planets and their daily movements. He selected a suitable place — 
the sandy bank of the Tirunavaya river where he could see the 
planets in the open vast sky. The story is current that the servant 
who. attended him daily became curious to test his master’s talent, 
and raised his sand bed a little higher then usual and spread a cloth 
thereon. When Parame^vara continued his observation as usual he 
saw the planets nearer than previously, and thus discovered his 
servant’s trick. His attendant admiring his master’s genius told 
what he did. It is thus probable that the Drggapita must have been 
the result of such observations. 

Unfortunately we have not come across with this valuable and 
unique work Drggapita, but from the references^ made by other 
scholars the existence of such a work is known to us. 

Parame^vara of Vatai^ieri belonged to the Bhargava Gotra, 
and Vata^^eri was the name of his house which was situated in 
Slathur* Grama on the northern bank of the Nila river. 


.This village in the Ponnani Taluka was 'once well known as a,’ 
seat of great learning in difierent Sastras, In Kerala history also 
Alathur Sabha played a prominent part. This village was under the 
rule of Vettathu Rajas. In course of time Alathur lost its import*' 
ance in historical and literary fields and now it is hardly known but 
for the god Hanuman in the Rama temple. 


The works written by Parame^vara are ( 1 ) Drggauita, (2) 
Laghu Bhaskariya Vyakhya ( 8 ) Maabhaskariya Vyakhya, Mah&> 
bh5skariyabha§ya Vyakhya ( 4 ) Lilavati Vyakhya ( 5 ) Laghumtoasa 
Vyakhya (6) Suryasiddhanta® Vyakhya (7) Aryabha^lya Vyikbyi 
( 8 ) Gohwhpika with Vrtti. 


1 

3 

3 


Aryabhatiya-Bliljya T. V* 


Siddh&ntadarpaipa Vyftkhyfc by NUakai^^a D.O. 

T. V. Vol. iv, P. 1296. 


MM* * 

ufSlufit'ra ^ ft ^ il Y-cU U India 
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Parame^vara in his Gola Dipika says: 

^5T ^rm: II 
<T^^I^?I5Tt5RRlt I 

nt55^^ II 

(Not seen in the Trivandrum Series. From the MS in the 0. 1. 
Baroda). “Parame^vara of Bhargavagotra who resides on the 
northern bank of the Nila river on the shore of the sea (Arabian) 
relates concisely Golasamsthana for the use of the students. Goladi- 
pika is written by Paramesvara of Brahmin caste who lived in the 
year 1366 of the Saka era, in the village situated at a distance of 18 
yojanas west of Samarekha at 67th ak§a”. 

In Siddhantadiplka* he has mentioned his village as situated’ 
one Yojana north of the confluence of the Nila river and the sea and 
also has referred to the local Vi?nu temple. This temple where Sri 
Rama is installed as Grama deity is famous now for Hanuman. It 
is believed that Alathur Hanuman if remembered while going to bed, 
sweeps away the bad dreams and nullifies their effects. In Parame- 
^vara’s time the principal deity of the temple Rama must have been 
prominent, but in the course of time Hanuman the greatest Bhakta 
of Rama attained popularity. 

Among the works of Paramesvara, Drgganita seems to be the 
earliest. According to the chronogram “ Trisu vi§vamite the date 
of D^’ggapita is 1353 Saka (1431 A. D.). The age of Goladipika 
according to the chronogram “ Ak§asat tri candramite ” is 1366 Saka 
( 1444 A. D. ). Thus Goladipika is later than Drgganita by 13 years 
During this period the commentaries were probably written by 
Paramesvara. It is worth while to note that Paramesvara as an 
astronomer mentioned the dates of his first work Drgganita and 
the last "^work Goladipika. From the above chronogram it is seen 
that he must have been flourished in the middle of the 15th century. 

Paramesvara mentions one Rudra as his Guru in the Lllavativ* 
yakbya, Siddhantadipika and SCiryasiddhantavyakhya. ‘Srimat* 

n T. V. B. C. Vol. It, p. 1228. 

2 ipr swtPrt 511% f 1 

1 See preface of Goladipika, ed. T. Gahapati- 

SasfcrL 

28 w. fir. w. 
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Eudrasya ^i^ye^a*, ‘ KudraprasadSt * and ‘Soyam ^rl Kudra^iisya* 
etc. corroborate the statement. 

Unfortunately nothing definite is known about this Kudra. 
Eudra, the commentator on Brhat Jataka presumably is the disciple 
of Vatass'eri Paramesvara and the Guru of Kalallur Paramesvara 
whom Nilakandha mentions thus: «fRWW, 

Parame^varatmaja is no other than Damodara, the son of 
Vatasseri Paramesvara under whom Nilakandha studied. In the 
Siddhantadarpanavyakhya Nilakandha reverently mentions Vata^^eri 
Earame^vara as 



Nana Parnavis’s Part In Poona Politics since the 
Purandhar Treaty upto the Treaty of Saibai 

By 

Krishna Eanta Mishra, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

Lt.-Col. John Upton^ was dispatched to Poona on the 17th of 
July 1775 to conclude another treaty between the Maratha States and 
the E.I. Company in supersession of the previous treaty concluded by 
the Bombay Government with Raghoba. This action*— nullifying the 
negotiations of the Bombay Government— made the Marathas to 
assume a high tone of demand from the English and there was every 
possibility of the failure of Col. Upton’s mission. But soon the cir- 
cumstances took a difierent turn and Col. Upton signed the treaty of 
Purandhar* on March 1,1776, ‘on the part of the Company’s Govern- 
ment and Sakharam Bapu and Nana ( Farnavis ) on that of the 
Peshwas’. Nana Farnavis* was instrumental to mention the title (and 
not the name ) of Peshwa — Rao Pandit Pradhan’* in the treaty. 

But this treaty was not at all liked by the Marathas. Parti- 
cularly, Nana did not favour it. Ho declared his view-point later; 
‘The English must not obtain a footing in the Empire; if they obtain 
a footing in the Empire the whole country will be in danger’.® It was 
only Raghoba’s action which culminated into signing of Purandhar 
treaty by Nana and others. 

1 He was selected bj the Qovernor-Geueral and Council as Envoy Pleni- 
potontiary on behalf of the Company. See John Briggs : Autohiogra^p- 
hical Memoir of the Uarly Life of Nana Farnavis^ 1927, p. 28. 

2 It ^tended immediately to strengthen the hands of the ministers at 

Purandhar and ultimately cemented the tottering confederacy of 

the Marathas under the administration of Nana Farnavis’. Ibid. 

3 Aitohison, 1876, Vol. V. No. VI, p. 28. 

4 Na^a *has the sole direction of all current afEairs and aspires to the 
first command, v^hioh must devolve to him of course on the death of 
Sucoaram Bobboo’. (From an enclosure in a letter of Warren Hastings to 
Laurence Sulivan, dated 23rd Aug. 1778) 

5 *It was supposed that the omission of the name, Madhava Rao Naray an 
was mp^t likely a precaution, as in case of tke child’s death, it was 
probably their intention to get Qangabai to adopt a son’. Briggs ; su|?ra, 
p. 29. 

a lewjf »»i & 294. 
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And with the object of stirring up the resentment of Engli- 
shmen, Nana Parnavis entertained one Chevalier de St. Lubin^ at 
the poona Court. He was 'met personally, as he alighted from his 
elephant, by Sakharam Bapu and Nana.’^ The main object of his 
visit was to establish a factory, supported by a military force at Poona 
and to obtain a seaport at Bombay.® And with this end he proposed 
a defensive alliance with the Marathas (through Nana) on behalf of 
the French Ministry. The terms offered were : ( a ) Port of Cheul to 
be ceded to France along with the Forts of Rewadenda ; (b) in return, 
St. Lubin promised to bring 25,000 Europeans to support the 
ministry of Nana, to raise and discipline 10,000 Sepoys, and to furnish 
an abundance of military and marine stores.* This liberal attitude 
shown by the adventurer was due to the fact that he wished to covet 
the favour of Nana. But this cheat though appeared new® to the 
Marathas, could not lure away Nana Farnavis, who was inimical 
to all Europeans.® The demonstration^ made by St. Lubin at 

1 (i) *Ia the middle of March 1777 several Frenchmen, who landed at 
Cheul in Kolaba went to Poona, and early in May 1777, one of them 
St. Lubin was received in Poona as an ambassador from France’. 
Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. XVIII, Pfc. II, 1885, p. 261; (ii) William G. 
Farmer (of the Bombay Civil Service) happened to be at Poona for the 
benefit of his health when St. Lubin visited. Former had recorded 
the views current in Poona about St, Lubin in a letter to the Bombay 
Governor, dated Poona 11-11-1777, It was presumably meant for 
private information. He says there: ‘This St. Lubin is a most perfect 

adventurer, and I believe has cheated even the ministry of France 

He introduced himself to the confidence of Monsieur de Sartine, as 
to Indian matters by a memorial presented relative to this country, 
which Monsieur de Corcelle, assures me he has frequently seen. In 
this memorial he has not forgot himself. He has made himself the 
generalissimo at one time of Hyder’s army, the very man who framed 
the treaty between him and the Marathas, for which he next day 

received two lacks of rupees ’ Bombay Beoarda etc,^ Published by 

Bombay Government. 

2 Cambridge Hietory of India^ Voh V. 1929. p. 262. 

3 See the letters of J. Madgell and Farmer in Bombay State Papera (Maror 
tha Series) p, 291 and p. 296. 

i Briggs: aupra^ p. 30. 

5 Ibid. > 

6 Ibid* 

7 St. Lubin had a painting executed in France to represent the barbarous 
murder of Narayan Kao in which Kaghoba or Baghunatha Kao was 
concerned. He ‘exhibited th| picture himself before the Darbar in 

ft bunt of griof, wiiiob drew tears frdta soiae of the soeotfttdilB’. lUd. 
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the court that the French hated the English support {to Eaghoba 
showed clearly to Nana that the French nation was very low in 
spirit. But still Nana encouraged him, so that the jealousy of the 
English may excite.^ He thought St. Lubin to be a. fitter fool 
for the purpose. M. Botts, ‘an avowed agent of the House of 
Austria’ and also the British Envoy received no such civilities as 
he received. The British Envoy is said to have complained that 
‘ indeed in every respect ( Mahrattas ) paid the greatest attention to 
the French ” * Charles Malet, a British Envoy at Poona, concurred 
with the feelings of his predecessors : “ As long as Nana remained 
supreme at the Poona Court they ( the British ) should never dream 
of obtaining a fii’m footing in the Mahratta Kingdom.” ® 

The Bombay Government was alarmed at the reception of St. 
Lubin by Nana Farnavis at Poona. But suddenly the stream of the 
Poona Politics* as usual took another coui*se. And the Bombay 
Government scented some relief from Poona. Moroba Farnavis, the 
cousin of Nana, planned to instal secretly Eaghoba on Peshwa’s 
guddi through the help of Bombay Government. Ignorant of the 
politics of Marathas, the Bombay Government readily gave the 
approval of the plot.® And the result of such an action was not a 
new one.® Moroba had to flee away from Poona and had to seek 
shelter in Gujarat. Nana Farnavis knew the heavy responsibilities 

1 Ibid. 

2 G. W. Forrest; Administration of Warren Hastings^ 1892, p. 146, 

3 Basu; stcpra, p. 291. 

4 For several years his (Narayan Rao’s) death ‘intrigue and counter-intr- 
rigue, killings, poisonings, and inter-Mahratta hattlings with European 
leaders on each side, had torn the state of distraction*. G, F, Mackner 
The Armies of India, 1911, p. 42. 

5 ‘The parties in this confederacy are Succarani Babboo, Miraba Purneess, 
Tuckoojee Holkar and Butchaba Poorbunder, a man of considerable note 
and influence. Mhadajee Sindia, the associate of Tuckojee Holkar, as a 
paper of news mentioned, was at the distance of 60 Goss (120 miles) from 
Poonah but is probably in the same interest* G. R. Gleig: Memoirs qf the 
Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings^ VoL II, 1841, p. 215. 

6 ‘History has repeatedly shown the futility, nine times out of ten, of foreign 
intervention to effect a revolution or to impose a ruler on a country whose 
people are proud and warlike; for the paths of such enterprises are profusely 
strewn with empty promises, mutual suspicions, intrigues, treacheries, 
feuds and bloody scenes of strife and disaster.* A. Mervyn Davies: Warren 
Hastings, 1935, p. 258. t 
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entailed in such dissensions is his own camp and so persuaded Moroba to 
return. He ‘by reminding SakharSm Bapu of the evil results of Raghu- 
nathrao’s former term of rule at Poona persuaded Sakharam Bapu, 
persuaded Moroba to give up the idea of bringing Raghunathrao 
back.’* The enjoyment of power under the existing arrangement 
and Nana’s persuasion led Moroba still further to adopt Nana’s 
views and favour St. Lubin and a French alliance.’* Nana also 
offered to have another ministry including Moroba, Bugoba 
Purandare and Sakharam Hari.* But Moroba could not accept 
Nana’s offer. And thinking that if Holkar supports him in restora- 
tion and not Nana, he would be placed in n better position. And 
he was right in contemplating so. 

With the arrival of Moroba along with Holkar’s troops, Nana 
retired to Purandhara. After obtaining the necessary assurance of the 
security of his property, Nana agreed to conduct Raghoba to Poona 
as Peshwa. But in spite of repeated inquiries of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to achieve the plot planned by Moroba now ( after Nana’s retire- 
ment), Moroba rejected the proposal. Moroba had come to realise 
the obstacles and loss of the Marathas pointed out by his cousin before, 
and so he deferred to execute his pre-devised plan. This was charact- 
eristic of Maratha Politics, which said: ‘A promise made to-day was 
apt to be withdrawn to-morrow.’* And so the Bombay Government, 
unknowing it, could not contiiiue to harp on Moroba, for the attitude 
of Moroba was also changing. 

Sudden change in Moroba was the work of Nana’s diplomacy. 
He wished to keep the English out of the sphere till he overthrew 

1 He was opposed tp Eaghoba, because the latter solicited the armed 
assistance of the the English, which Nana never preferred. To quote the 
words of a historian : ‘Nana Fadnavis avowed his respect and admiration 
for the English but shrank from their political service; and whatever 
dangers might impend, he steadily refused to accept their offers of perma- 
nent armed assistance/ Torrens; JEmpirc In Asitif p. 238, (Panini Office, 
Allahabad Beprint). 

2 Bombay Gazeteer^ supra, p. 263. 

3 He was a staunch supporter of Baghoba but in order to persuade Moroba 
to leave his designs against Nana, the latter agreed to include him too in 
the cabinet. This man, even put in the jail, could not side with Nana and 
cried: ‘My strength is gone, and my life is going, but when voice, 
and breath fail, my fleshless bones shall still shout Baghunathrao, * 
Briggs : swjura, p. 34 f. n. 

i Davies : swpra, p, 262* 
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Moroba’s ascendancy, and afterwards when he would retain the 
supreme power, he would deal with the English with an iron hand. 
And for the former, he had the underhand policy of introducing the 
‘French Menace’ in the field. 

The Bombay Government took serious note of this. Mr 
Horsley, pointed it out to the Governor-General in a letter^ of 
August 2 , 1779 : ‘There was never any apprehension of direct interfer- 
ence with our land ( Bombay ) ; there was only the possibility that 

Nana Fadnavis might encourage the French by grants of territory 

to settle as a barrier between English and Maratha Dominions ; and 
that in consequence, the expansion of our power, and trade might be 
seriously jeopardised’. Again, the Bombay Government noted: ‘If 
time is given to the French for the French Ministry to take the meas- 
ure, and to supply Nana with a body of forces, we can expect nothing 
but a repetition of the scenes of wars and intrigues formerly acted on 
the coast of Coromandel, which will certainly be fatal to the influence 
of the English on this coast, and may end in our total subversion’.^ 
Other contemporary records® of the E. I. Company also show the 
dread of the French among the English. 

But in fact, the English miscalculated the policy of Nana. In 
effect, not withstanding appearnces Nana Farnavis would have been 
the great obstacle to the French view had they ever attempted an 
establishment in the Maratha country*. ‘His jealousy of Europeans,’ 
says Briggs, ‘would never have admitted a French force sufficiently 
strong even for the expulsion of the English from the small settlement, 
unless he could have Imen certain of crushing them afterwards’.^ The 
remark ‘ If the envoy (St. Lubin) could bring a French Corps to his 
aid, he would grant his nation an establishment in the Maratha terri- 
tories’,® was true in theory and not in practice. It must be remembered 

1 S. M. Edwardes; The Rise of Bombay, 190-, p. 193. 

2 Forrest: supra, p. 117. 

3 ‘Nana showed an early disposition to connect himself with the French 

and still maintains a friendly intercourse with them.’ The conjecture 
continues: ‘ To this policy seems to have been impelled more by his dread, 
of the ascendancy of M.ahadji Scindia, as it affected his own influence, than 
by any consideration of, the general state,’ Forrest; Selections — Warren 
Hastings, Vol. II, p. 52. 

4 Briggs; supra, p. 34. 

5 Ibid, 

6 Ibid. p. 35, 
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that Nana would have been the last man to seek any aid from 
any European. But the English still felt that Nana was sincere in 
inviting the French/ and this suspense continued for some time. 

Nana now asked Ma.hadji Scindia and Miraj to arrest Moroba. 
These two lieutenants of Nana, assembled at Porbunder, which meant 
to threaten Hyder Ali only. But it was a mistake for Moroba to 
understand so.® He was captured on the 11th July and was sent to 
Nana by whom he was thrown into Ahemadnagar fortress along with 
his whole contingent of followers. 

Henceforth, the star of Nana was in ascendance and he tried 
to prop up the tottering Maratha Empire from dissolution. It was 
his statesmanship and patriotism which made J. Sullivan to write 
to Col. Briggs in 1850: ‘Give us Nana Fadnavis and such like. 
What poor pigmies we are as Indian administrators when compared 
with natives of that stamp ! !!’ ® 

This revolution at Poona aroused national jealousies against 
Nana.* His fellow countrymen have doubted the very birth of the 
young Peshwa® and the sudden death of Gangabai.* But this the 
family denied. However, the Maratha Chiefs, who were desirous of 
shaking olf the Brahmin ministry, got an opportunity to raise their 
voices. But the ‘deep artifice of Nana Farnavis... ...succeeded in 

baffling the designs of liis own countrymen.’ ’ 

1 Intercepted letters of St. Lubin to Goa and Daman for permission to pass 
two regiments through the Portuguese territories to Poona gave the proof 
to the English. Ibid, 

2 This circumstance — trap and deception— is well known in Maratha country, 
but is not mentioned in English record, and has escaped the notice of Col. 
Wilks. Grant Duff; A Hutory of Marathas, Revised by Edwardes, Yol. 
II, p. 7C, 

3 Basu: supra^ p, 224. 

4 Briggs: mpra, p, 3D. 

6 Illicit birth of Madhavi*a6< 

6 It is alleged that Gangabai was i^he cause of her own death, by haying taken 
medicine for the purpose of conealing the consequence of her illicit 
intercourse with Nana, Brigg*^ supra^ p. 30. This point is still contro- 
versial, as there are positive proofs against this, and the statement is 
merely a conjecture of an t^nglisirman, whose abilities in deciphering the 
Indian records is seriously doHal^ted. 

T Ibid, p. 86. 
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Meanwhile, Warren Hastings had dispatched a force towards 
Deccan to help the Bombay Government, and upon representation, 
Scindhia and Holkar had granted the passage for the Bengal army 
through their territories. Nana miscalculated the effect of the 
change at Poona on the English.^ Mostyn called, upon Nana to 
state ‘whether he was prepared to carry out the Treaty of Purandhar, 
and dismiss St. Lubin, with whom he was still coquetting, and to 
whom it appears he had made certain promises'.^ Nana now saw as 
if ‘ the kettle was calling the pot black. He had neither the desire to 
conciliate with the ex-Peshwa ( Raghoba ) nor to fulfil the terms of 
Purandhar and to come to terms with the English.’ ® He observed : 
‘ The English should keep the treaty faithfully, when they should do 
the same* and also that he had no relations with the French, as St. 
Lubin had left Poona already’. 

But the Bombay Government could not be satisfied with the 
reply and so intended to declare war. Nana, getting the information 
through his intelligence staff,® prepared for war, before English could 
do anything. Sakharam Bapu was removed from the Cabinet, as he 
might put some obstacle in Nana’s plans. Silladars® were recruited 
and express orders were sent to Bundela Chiefs to harass the coming 
Bengal Army. Other Kathiawar Chiefs were approached for help.^ 
Both the camps met at Telegaon first, where Nana’s strategy led to 
Maratha victory. Describing the English fate there, James Douglas 
says: ‘Day after day his haralcaras dropped in with their ears cut off. 
But the inevitable one came... stores burnt, heavy guns trundled into 
Taligaum Tank, and the men, if we can call them such, returned with 
their wretched compact in forty-eight hours, from the scene of 
dishonour.’* 


1 Bombay Government Agent, specially deputed for the purpose. 

2 Camb, Mist*: supra, p, 263, 

3 Ibid. 

4 Basut p. 224. 

6 Ibid. p. 372. His C. I. D. were on the same footing as we have to-day. 

6 A Silladar is a man who provides and keeps his own horse, and receives 

an average pay in lieu of all charges of his support, 

7 ‘This Nawab (of Cambay) has had very flattering letters from the mini- 

sterial Chiefs, but I belive he is too wise to pay any attention to them.* 
Malet to Bawson H. Boddam. Dated, Cambay, 8th March 1780, See Poona 
Essidsncy Correspondence (Extra Vol.) Ed. by Kaghubir Singh, 1940, p# 14* 

8 Bombay And Western India^^ 1893, Vol. I, p, 443. 

29 ^TT. Pif. m. 
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And then again, the famous Waragaon* came. Nana showed 
the might of Shivaji’s Empire at Zenith. ‘ Had Nana Eadnavis been 
Napoleon Bonaparte, or even our own Edward I — Malleus Scotorum — 
there would not have been a man left to tell the tale, and the whole 
course of relations with the East Indies would have been changed.’ 

O f 

so tells us James Douglas.® And Nana in the right royal manner 
demanded the person of Raghoba and the territories before Mahdao 
Rao Bullal, as preliminaries to any negotiation. One of the mem- 
bers of the Negotiating Committee on the English side remarked 
about Nana’s such transactions that ‘they seem to me to feel themsel- 
ves in that situation with respect to us which the Turkish vizier felt 
himself in regard to Peter the first at the time the Empress 
Catherine sent her jewels to the vizier.’® 

The English were inclined to make a separate alliance with 
Scindhia, and Nana was pleased to see thaP Scindhia’s vakil Abaji 
Sabaji declared to Goddard that his master had experienced the 
greatest ingratitude and treachery from Nana.® But soon the 
Bombay Government cancelled the Convention of Waragaon signed 
by the Negotiating Committee and the war commenced again. 

The English reduced the fortress of Bassein, and subsequently 
defeated the Marathas in the battle of Konkan. Both the factors 
gave a serious blow to Nana, as the moral effect of the English 
victory was very great, ‘owing to the fact that it (the stronghold of 
Bassein) had been taken from Portuguese in 1739 and thus repre- 
sented a victory over Europeans.’® 

And after some more battles, Nana reluctantly signed the 
Treaty of Salbai on 17th May 1782, though it was ratified by Peshwa 
on 24th February 1783. The delay was obvious. ‘Nana aspired to 

1 Cowley, an English author, bewails over the disaster: 

‘In all the bonds we ever bore 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept 
We never blushed before.’ 

2 Bombay And : supra, p. 445. 

3 Farmer’s letter; Forrest: Selections {Maratha Series)^ i, pp. 369--70. 

4 Hana thought that Scindhia would be ‘connecting himself with a man 
(Eaghoba and his ally, English) more likely to be shunned than followed 
and only dangerous as a political instrument in foreign land,’ Briggs 
supra, p. 269, 

5 lUd. p. 47. 

6 Oamh EisL: supra, p. 269* 
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the recovei’y of all the territories south of Nerbuddah that had ever 
belonged to the Marathas, whilst Sindia projected the re-establish- 
ment of their power in the provinces of Hindoostan.’^ 

Beside, Nana played the dual game in Poona Politics. He 
maintained in all the communications with the British authorities an 
appearence of steadfast alliance with Hyder,® whilst to the latter’s 
envoys ‘he affected to bo satisfied with the treaty of' Salbai and 
declared that its immediate ratification by tlie Peshwa could only be 
prevented by Hyder’s restoring the Maratha possesions south of 
Kistna, which would ensure their cooperation ; but if not restored, the 
Marathas would unite with the English against him.’® Nana’s 
ulterior views, in case the ponding ti-eaty should bo ratified, were 
hostile towards Hyder, as ho in that event projected an offensive 
alliance with Nizam Ally against the usurper of Mysore, from which 
the English were to be carefully excluded. 

Nana’s one and foremost aim was to be supreme at Poona and 
was ‘ like the Corsicans jealous of their independence and hostile to 
foreign interference.’^ This nobody understood — even his enemies. 
His own Maratha rivals could not understand the implications of the 
prophetic words — ’ a Maratha Chieftain involved in one of his pere- 
nnial conspiracies, might invite outside aid to gain his ends, but woe 
was apt to betide the meddler if he was ingenuous enough to place 
reliance on the promises and pledges made to him,’* and so they 
failed to oust Nana. And the Europeans, who were ignorant of Nana’s 
diplomacy in toto, could not too think of entering into any form of 
permanent alliance with him, as is evident from later events. 


1 Duff: supra^ p. 151. 

2 Original letters, EeoordSj informatioa and Mabratha MS3-«Hpe£erred by 
Duff: Ihid* 

3 Wilks: South India, 

4 Davies : supTa^ p. 258. 

6 Ibid, 



THE DATE OF LORD BUDDHA, 1793 B. C, 

By Dr. D. S. Triveda, M. A., Ph, D. (Pat.). 

Various attempts have been made from time to time by many 
distinguished Orientalists to settle the date of the historical Buddha. 
All these scholars relied either on the Alexander-Sandracottus 
synchronism^ or on the Ceylonese authorities. No scholar has, so 
far, taken the pains to fix the date of that exalted personality from 
the sources of the country of his birth. Certainly the accounts or 
traditions of the other countries cannot be as reliable as that of Lord 
Buddha’s motherland. ‘ The Pali names ( and I would add sources ) 
are obviously not so authentic as the Buddhists ones from Nepal. 
The latter were very early translated into the Chinese and have 
therefore, better claims to confidence.’ * 

Buddha an Incarnation 

It is well known that the Buddha is regarded as the ninth 
incarnation of Visnu who undergoes through the incarnations* of 
Fish, Crocodile, Boar, Man-Lion, Dwarf, Para^urama, Rama, Kr^ija, 
and Kalki to protect the yighteous and to destroy the wicked. It 
may be that Buddhism was exiled from India owing to the apathy 
of the Brahmanas and hence the absence of any lengthy biographies 
of the Buddha in the Brahmanic texts. But the fact should not be 
ignored that the Buddha has been mentioned even in such orthodox 
Brahmanic texts as the Srimadbhagavata* and other Puranas as an 
important incarnation of Lord Viispu. As a matter of fact although 
the Buddha did not accept the authority of the Vedas, he never 
censured® them. Self-control, compassion and non-violence were the 
main principles of his teachings. 

1 The Sheet Anchor of Indian History, A BOBI, Poona XXIII, 682-^2. 

2 Bajendralal Mitra’s ‘The Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal,’ Calcutta, 

1882, p. 8. 

5 Matsyah Burmd Yaraha^oa Narasimhotha V&manah’ j 
Bamo B&maioa K^palca Buddhah Kalki ca te dafa // 

4 Tatah Kalau sampravrtte sammohaya suradTif&m / 

Buddho nfimna janasutah Klkate;u bharigyati // Bhagavata I. 3, 24. 

6 Bhammapada, Br&bmapararga. 
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Why Buddhists were Expelled? 

It man be asked as to why the Buddhists, the followers of 
Iiord Buddha an incarnation of Visnu, were expelled from India, 
while the Jainas in spite of being very strong atheists and deadly 
opposed to the authorities of the Vedas, remained there. Brahmanas 
were inimical to both but tlie reaction against Buddhism grew more 
insistent and powerful for political reasons. National tendencies^ 
refused to accept a foreign conqueror as an overlord. Whenever a 
foreign invader happened to be favourably inclined towards Buddhism, 
he was sure to find some secret sympathisers in the Indian 
Buddhists all over India, .lust as Catholic ^pain could always find 
some importrnt sections in England to sympathise with its efforts to 
restore a Catholic dynasty in England so it was with the Buddhist 
invaders. Catholics lost ground in England and Buddhists left India 
for political reasons. According to Weber®, the strict morality 
required by Buddhism of its adherents became in the long run irk- 
some to the people. The original cult, too, was probably too simple. 
The Brahmanas knew how to turn both circumstances to the best 
advantage. Krsna worship offered far more satisfaction to the sensual 
tastes of the people. 


Canton Tradition 

There is a tradition,® handed down from teachers to pupils 
that after Buddha’s Nirvana Yiu-po-li (Ilpali) collected the Vinaya 
Pitaka. Then on the 15th day of the seventh month of that year 
( after the death of Buddha ) when he had received the Tsz-tsz self- 
throwing of restraint i. e. or invitation, he worshiped 

the manuscript of the Vinaya Pitaka. Thus he did every year in the 
same way. This was handed over from teacher to disciple. In the 
year A. C. 490 there were 975 dots in all, one dot representing one 
year. No more dots were added after the seventh year of the 
Yei-Mei period i. e. after A. C. 490, for want of holy men who ente- 
jredthe path.. This gives B. C. 485 (975-490). Relying on the 
above authority many scholars have tried to fix his Nirvana some- 
where between B. C. 487 and B. C. 420, and Professor F. Maxmuller 

1 Hindutva^ by a Maratha, Poona, 1923. 

2 The HiatQry of Indian Literature by Albrecht Weber, London, 1914| p* 289 
. (Popular edition). 

3 /4, 1884, p, U9; The Truo»Date of the Buddha’s Death, by F.MaxMuller, 
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supports^ B. C. 477 as the best working hypothesis. Professor 
Fachow directed by Prof. Tan Yun Shan of the Cheen-Bhavana, 
Silntiniketan, kindly informs^ me as follows: — •Yei-mai (correctly 
pronounced Yun-ming) is the name of a period of years of the king 
Wuti of the Chi dynasty (479-501 A. C. ). He held his reign 
altogether (for) eleven years. He ascended the throne in 483 A. C., 
known as the first year of the Yei-mai period. Therefore the 7th 
year of the Yei-mai period must be A. C. 489 and not A. C. 490 as 
supposed by Maxmllller. Professor Fachow regards B. C. 483 as the 
date of his ( Buddha’s ) death. 

The Period 256 

Dr, Fleet® has tried to determine the date of Buddha’s death 
on the basis of an Asokan record. The relevent portions are given 
below: — 

Sahasram, lines G, 7: — lyam ca savane (read Savane) vivuthena duve 
sa pamnalati sata vivutha ti 200 50 G 

Bupanath, 5, G: — Vyuthena savane kate 200 50 G sata vivasa ta (or ti). 
Brahmagiri, line 8:— lyam ca sava(ne) sav(a ) p (i )te vyuthena 200 
50 6. 

Dr. Bllhler^ and Fleet maintain that the words and the nume- 
rical symbols are a date and that the passage means that the edict was 
promulgated when 256 complete years had elapsed, in the 257th year 
after the death of Buddha. In the Sahasram. record he took 
Vivutha, as the Pali nominative, plural neuter equivalent to vyusitani 
‘ passed.' He thought sata a substitute for the Pali satta, a corru- 
ption of the Sanskrit S'dsta, an appelation of Buddha as the teacher. 
He took sata-vivasd as equivalent to satthu-vivdsd...^dstrivivdsdt, since 
the departure of, in the figurative sense, the death of the teacher 
i. e. Buddha. 

Scholars are at variance regarding the meaning of the two 
words vyutthena and satavivdsd. In fact'* vyutthena and vivasa are 
the corrupt forms of Sanskrit vyusthma and vivdsdt respectively, 

1 MaxMiiller’s History of Ancimt Sanskrit Literature, 1859, p. 298f. 

2 His letter dated the 11th April, 1940 which I quote with due apology., 

3 JR AS, 1904, The Date of Buddha’s Death as determined by a Record of 
ASoka, by J. F. Fleet, pp. 1-26. 

4 /A, VI. pp, 150-56. 

5 Aioha he Dharmalekha, by Janaydana Bhatta, JCAuamandala, Sathvat 

1980, p. 78. , ’ 
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Tho word vyiistKa is formed by adding the Jcta pmtyaya to tho root 
V(xs with the prefix vi» Scholars of the last generation took 
vymthena to mean ‘departed’, but now the majority of scholars are of 
the opinion that vyustha means pravdsita or exiled, and it has been 
used for Asoka and not for the Buddha. The explanation suggested 
by F. W. Thomas^ has thrown much light on the clarification of its 
meaning. The Rupanath Edict when read along with the Sahasram 
Edict, gives a clear meaning, ‘ This Edict was written when 256 
nights since my sojourn passed away’ or it may mean that ‘the Edict 
was promulgated at a night when A^foka was on his 256th tour’ — an 
explanation* which is highly plausible in view of the fact that the 
religious tours of the kings were regularly counted and the kings were 
a little free at nights, after their overburdened engagements of the 
days, to arrange and order their personal and private requirements. 

Fleet holds that Asoka came to the throne 218 years®., 
according to the Dipavamsa, after the Nirvana of the Lord Buddha, 
and ho ruled for 37 years. We get 255 if we add 218 to 37. So 
Asoka entered the faith in the 255th year from the Nirvana of 
Buddha, when 8 months had passed in the 256th year. It is not 
certain as to when Asoka became a member of the Saingha. Acco- 
rding to Thomas and V. A. smith‘ he joined the Samgha in the 9th 
year of his accession after the conquest of Kalihga; but others, e. g. 
Bdhler and Fleet, are of the opinion that he became a convert in the 
30th or 32nd year of his accession to the throne. The accession of 
Ai^oka oscillates betw^een B. C. 274 and B. C. 250. 

The various other dates proposed by scholars are B. C. 368, 
370, 380, 388 (Kern), 412 (Rhys Davids'), 480 ( Oldcnberg), 482 
(Fleet), 487 (Smith in his Early History of India), 508 (Smith 
in his A^oha). 

B. C. 543, the Southern Tradition Date. 

It is only from the southern sources ( Simhalese, Burmese, 
and Siamese ) that the date of the Buddha is fixed to be B. C. 543 or 

1 lA, 1908, pp, 19-23. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. B. C. Sarkar, Patna, for this suggestion. 

3 D%iMvamBa, VL 1. Edited and translated by Hermann Oldenberg, 1879^ 
Dve satani ca vassani attharasa vassani ca / 

Sambuddhe parinibbuto abliisitto Piyadassano // 

4 Aioka th^ Greats by V, A, Smith, 
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near about. The Buddha Samvat current in A. C. 1940 was 2483, 
and so this would give B. C. 543 (2483-1940) as the initial year of 
the Buddha Era as current in Ceylon. The Mahavamsa and the 
Dipavarhs'a give B. C. 520 and B. C. 543 respectively as the date of 
the Lord’s Nirvana. Dr. K. P. JayaswaP holds that the period of 
218 years which is generally stated to be the interval between the 
Nirvana and the coronation of Asoka, is really the intervening age 
between the Nirvana and the coronation of Candragupta Maury a 
which took place in B. C. 326. On this hypothesis the Nirvana 
would be placed in B. C. 544 (326 + 218). But there is hardly any 
justification to support Jayaswal’s view that the period 218 refers to 
the Candragupta Maurya, and not to Asoka Maurya, or to any other 
A.^oka.* 

B. 0. 638 and the Peguan Date. 

‘The Bauddha religion having suffered degradation a king 
Purusottama Simha probably of Kauiaun (Kama), re-established it 
by bowing hereto and constructing a gandhahuti or temple of Buddha 
with the help of two kings, Chinda and Asokaealla, lord of the Khasa 
kings of the Sapadalaksa ( Sevidika ) mountain. There is an inscri- 
ption® on the -western side of a neat masonary tank called Dak§ina- 
manasa near the Visnupuda at Gaya in the Province of Bihar where 
Buddha attained Enlightenment. It was inscribed in the year 1813 
after Paritdrvana of Bhagavat ( Buddha ) in the dark half of the 
month of Karttika, the first day, Wednesday’. There is another insc- 
ription at Gaya of Sahanapala, who was a treasurer and a dependent 
of the Prince Dasaratha, the younger brother of king Asokaealla, 
king of kings, lord of the Kha^a kings of the Sapadalak?a mountain 
dated in ‘ the expired reign of the illustrious Laksmapa Sen Deva, 
Saipvat 74, on the 12th day of the dark half of Vai^akha, Thursday. 

The initial epoclP of Lakjsmana Sena’s Era, still occa- 
sionally used in Tirhut, is A. C. 1106. This is the time of Prince 

1 1916, p. 97, Buddha’s Birth Date, by K. P. Jayaswal. 

2 The Asokan Inscriptions — tDo they belong to Candragupta II ? 

Daily Herald^ Lahore, February 17, 1906. 

3 lA^ X, p. 341, an Inscription dated in th# Buddha Era, edited by 
Bhagvanlal Indraji. 

4 IHQi 1934, pp.728-36, ChoroHology of the Sena Kings of Bengal (based on 
astronomical evidence ) by B. N. Mookerji. The Lat^maljasena’s Samvat 
was counted from the date of Laksmana’s birth in A. C. 1106, when 
Mithila was freed from Buddhijt rule. He ruled from A. C. 1168 to 
A. 0. 1206, 
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Dasaratha, the younger brother of king Asokacalla, and Puru§ot- 
tama’s inscription at Gaya is of Asokacalla, himself^; and as Dasaratha 
is not spoken of as having succeeded his elder brother, they must 
be regarded as contemporaries and the inscriptions of almost 
the same date. Assuming this the inscription is dated in A. C. 
1180 (1106 + 74). Hence on this authority B. C. 633 (1813-1180), 
is the date of the Buddha’s Nirvana. The Peguan date is B. C. 
638 and a Chinese one cited by Klaproth is also B. C. 638. As 
the date of the Gaya inscription probably precedes that of the 
last by a few years, it will give the date of the Nirvana in close 
agreement with Peguan date, and as Karttika Badi 9 falls on a 
Wednesday in Vikrama Savmat 1227 and 1233 corresponding 
to 28th October, 1170 and 20th October, 1176 A. C. respectively, 
and as the Peguans and Burmese frequently visited the locality 
and even erected temples there, it is very probable that the 
date of the inscription coincides with A. C. 1176, and thus the date 
of the Nirvana assumed in it, is B. C. 638-37 (1813- 1176). 

B. C. 901 

B. C. 901 is said to be quoted by Jachrig from Pall’s Mongol 
Chronology.® According to a well-known principle in chronology, 
the week-days, tithis, and Nahmtras generally repeat themselves 
on the same day of the Indian siderial years once in 423 years. 
The year B. C. 901 does yield week-days closely similar to those 
yielded by B. C. 478 (601-423). But it gives Wednesday instead 
of Tuesday. 

Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai working from 
the weekdays recorded for the events of the Buddha’s life as 
given in Bigandet’s ‘ Life of Gaudama ’ finds that they suit Tuesday, 
1st April, 478 B. C., which he regards as the true® date of the- 
Buddha’s death. But with this epoch only one week-day out of 
the four given in Bigandet can be verified. With Pillai’s date 
B. C. 478 for Budda’s death, we come to B. C. 558 for the year 
of the Buddha’s birth. In this year Vaisakhi Purnima occurred 


1 See /il. XIX. p.7. The corresponding date is May 1<9, 1194 A, C., Tuos* 
day. But this hardly s^ffeots the Peguan date. 

2 In Prinsep’s Useful Tables, we have B, C. 991 and not B. C. 901 as accept- 
ed by Swamikannu Pillai. 

3 I A IXL. p. 107, True and Exac^ Date of Buddha’s Death, by L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai. 

30 »TT. W. 
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on Sunday the 15th April, as against the Friday of the tradition.* . 
Hence Pillai went over to the next year B. C. 557, thus making 
the span of the Buddha’s life one of 79 years as against the 
unanimous verdict of 80 years of all Buddhist chronicles. Similarly 
on Pillai’s calculation the Buddha entered into solitude on Sunday the 
22nd (Asadhi Purnima) 529 B. C. as against Monday. He makes 
the Buddha enter into solitude on the next day ( Monday ). But 
there was no Purnima then on his own calculation. Purnima ended 
the previous night at about 8 P. M. even long before midnight. 
He attained Buddhahood or Nirvana on Friday the 18th April, 
(Vaisakhi Purnima), 523 B. C. as against Wednesday. Hence 
Pillai went over to the next year B. C. 522, Wednesday, the 8th 
April (Vaisakhi Purnima). But on his own calculation the Purnima 
ended that day at about 2’40 P. M. But from the tradition preserved 
it is clear that the Purnima should have continued that day 
till the next morning: ‘In the morning of the Vaisakhi Purnima 
day, Sujata was preparing her gift. ..in the evening Buddha 
defeated Mara... A little before daybreak... on the day of the full 
moon... the perfect science broke at once over him. He became 
the Buddha ’. 

Circa B. C. 1050 

When Fahieu* was asked, by the monks at his first resting 
place after crossing the Indus, it could be known when the Day of 
Buddha first went to the east i. e. went to China, after crossing the 
Indus, he replied, “ When I asked the people of those countries about 
it, they all said that it had been handed down by their fathers from 
of old that, after the setting up of the image of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, there were Sramanas of India who crossed this river, carrying 
with them Sutras and Books of Discipline. Now the image was set 
up rather more than 300 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, which 
may be referred to the reign of king P'ing of the Chow dynasty.’ 
So the diffusion of the great doctrine in the east began from the 
setting up of this image of Maitreya who propagated the doctrine in 
the east.’ 

1 The Journal of the Department of Letters Calcutta University, Vol. 
XXVII, The True Date of the Buddha and other connected Epochs, by 
D. N. Mukerji. 

2 A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account by the Chinese Monk 
Eahien of his Tro-vels in India and Ceylon in search of the Buddhist Books 
of Discipline, translated and annotated with a Corean Recension of the 
Chinese Text, by James Leggo, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886, p. 27, 
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As king Ping’s reign lasted from B. C. 750 'to B. C. 719 this 
would place the death of the Lord Buddha in the eleventh century 
B. O.— circa B. 0. 1050 (750+300). 

B. C. 1367 

Abdul Fazal Allami, the conscientious writer of the Ain-i- 
Akbari, in giving an account of the Buddhists and their philosophy 
says:^ ‘From the date of his death to tlie present time, which is 
the fortieth year of the Divine Era, two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-two years have elapsed. He lived for one hundred and twenty 
years.’ 

Since the Tarikh-i-IIahi, or the Divine Era was a solar® year, 
a modification of the Persian year, and Akbar was enthroned at 
Kalanour on the 2/3 Kubi 11, 9G3 A. H. ( 14. 2. 1556 A. C. ) and 25 
.days from the enthronement was counted as part of a year, the 
Divine year 40 is equivalent to A. C. 1595 ( 1555 + 40), So on the 
authority of Abul Fazal, the Nirvana of the lord would be placed in 
B. C. 1367 (2962-1595). 

Circa B. C. 1616. 

The Manimekhalai, an epic ascribed to Sattan — the grain 
merchant of Madura — gives a date, but in a confused manner, of the 
Buddha. Manimekhalai, the heroine of the poem, went by the name 
of Laksipl in her previous birth and was the wife of a prince Eahula. 
Manimekhala is the Tantrika goddess of the Hinayana Buddhists 
like the Tara of the Mahayanists. She is essentially a sea-goddess 
mentioned in the Mlahajanaka Jataka and the Saihkha Jataka, and 
protects the devotees from sea-storms. By means of her worship 
of the Buddha-seat, she had learnt her previous birth. From a pond 
in the front of the Buddha’s seat, a begging bowl named Amrtasu- 
rabhi ^appears every year on the day ( of the full moon) in the season 
of the early sun in the month of Idsabha, in the fourteenth asterism, 
the day on which the Buddha himself was boim.’ ® 

1 Ain-i-Akhari, translated from the Original Persian hj 0o\. H, S. Jarretti 
Vol. III. p. 212. 

Cf. The Benares Hindu University Manuscript of the Ain-i-Akbari p. 631 
line 4 kindly read to me by Dr. P. Saran of the B. H. U : 

Darin sal oahalum Ilahl az farosudan az do hazar ueh sad sast yfO do sal 
sipari....Sad o bast s5l Zindgani kard. 

2 V, A. Smith’s Akbar the Great Jlfoyw?, Oxford, 1919, Appendix 0, pp. 448-9, 

3 Manimekhalas in its Historioal Setting by Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krlshna- 
swami Aiyangar, Indian Edition, 1927, Chapter IX. 
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Aravana Adigal, a venerable monk, says t© Manimekhalai 
that dharma is not known to ‘the people in this world. But within 
the circuit of this universe, devas understand it, and at their request 
the Deva will come down again to this world from the Tuisita Heaven 
in the year 1616. Then everybody in this world will feel impelled 
to practise the doctrine of mercy.’ ^ The astronomical datum 
clearly points that the statement has reference to the period,’ 
in the opinion of a profound scholar like Dewan Bahadur Hr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, anterior to the days of Varahamihira who is 
said to have introduced ‘ A^vim/ddi calculation’, that is counting from 
Asvini instead of Krittika lor the asterism ( Visakbu ) would be the 
fourteenth only if we count it from Krittika and not from Asvini, 

So it is clear that this epic which belongs to the Sangam— 
Samgha, which is regarded as the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, 
is referring to the period prior to Varahamihira who was a contem- 
porary and one of the nine jewels of the famous Vikramaditya of the 
first century before Christ. The Sangam age itself, according to 
Hr. Aiyangar; a first rate historian, must be regarded pre-Pallava in 
character and belongs® to the second century A. C. The whole 
body of the Sangam works taken collectively gives us a picture of 
the Tamil country in a period of great prosperity. It is pity that a 
distinguished scholar like Hr. Aiyangar let this valued reference 
pass without due consideration and remarked that these ( references ) 
cannot be drawn into evidence foi- purposes of chronology.* 

The Ceylonese and Canton Traditions considered. 

The Canton tradition is now disbelieved on the following 
grounds. It is not certain if XJpali was in charge of the eastern 
mission. If he had been, then only is it possible that his disciples 
might have taken that identical copy of the Vinaya Pitaka to 
China through Burma. The process of adding one dot at the end 
of every year during 975 years is extremely precarious and many 
are likely to have been omitted and obliterated. There may not 
have been worthy disciples and so the dotting might have been 
ignored for some time. It is not that the Buddhistic learning 

1 Ibid, Chap. XTI. 

2 Ibid, p. 52. 

3 Some Contributione of South India to Indian Culture by Dr, S, K. 

Aiyangar, Calcutta University, \{)23, pp. 15-8. 

4 Ante Seq. , 
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stopped all at once in A. C. 490. The priest being a novice 
may not have been in a position SuflSciently equipped to perform 
the worship in his early years. So there might have been breaks 
even earlier. Moreover, it runs counter to all their own chrono- 
logical theories and even the writer himself seems to express 
surprise that he should find himself so much nearer to the age of 
Buddha than he imagined. 

Dr. J. F. Fleet rightly says ^ that the Buddha died in 
B. C. 544 or 543 has no basis in any ancient tradition. It is 
not supported by any thing given to us by the authors of the 
Dipavamsa, oi‘ by Buddhagho§a, or by Mahanama, who wrote 
the commentary Mahavathsa on the Dipavamsa. It is simply 
the artificial result of what was done towards the end of the 
twelfth century A. C. by the persons who devised the Buddhavarsa 
and established it as the state reckoning of Ceylon. V. A. Smith — 
the so-called father of the ancient Indian history — absolutely rejects 
the Ceylonese chronology prior to the reign of Dutthagamini in 
about B. C. 160. According to him ‘the undeserved credit given 
to the statements of the monks of Ceylon has been a great hindrance 
to the right understanding of ancient Indian History 

It was thought expedient for the good of religion that the 
landing of Vijaya, the first Buddhist Missionary to Ceylon should be 
coincident with the death of Buddha. In fact, Vijaya Simha landed in 
Ceylon exactly in B. C. 543 and hence the erroneous belief amongst 
the Buddhists that that was the Nirvana time of Lord Buddha. 
Moreover Swamikannu Pillai has shown that none of the proposed 
dates B. C. 542, 543, 544 satisfy the week-days recorded. 

The statement of Fahien cannot be taken into serious conside- 
ration for he gives the period in round numbers which are very 
often doubtful. It seems that the introckuction of the religion 
was, in many cases, regarded the date of the Nirvana also. 

Other Dates 

From the Chinese and Tibetan sources no less than fourteen® 
dates have been collected. They are B. C, 546; 576 ; 653 ; 752 ; 837 ; 

1 JRAS 1909, p. 6, ‘The Day on which Buddha died’, by J, F. Fleet, ^ 

2 Smith’s Aioha, preface, p. 6. , 

3 Max Mailer’s HiaUry of Sanakrit Litaraiure, 
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880 ; 882; 884; 1060; 1310; 2135; 2139; 2148 ; and 2422. Prinsep^ 
quotes the following other dates. 

B. C. 835 — the epoch of the Era adopted at Lassa, and founded on 
the average of nine dates, by Padmakarpo who himself, 
however, rejects them. 

B. C. 959 — Giorgi ( period of Buddha's death ). 

,, 960 — Buddha’s death. 

„ 1004 — Sir William Jones; Japanese Encyclopaedia, birth of 

Buddha; Matouan-lin, a Chinese historian of the XII 
century ; de Guigne’s Researches, 

„ 1031 — Bailly. 

„ 1036 — On the authority of a couplet from Chinese historians. 

„ 1058 — According to Padmakarpo — a. Lama, of Bhutan who wrote 

in the XVI century (made known by M, Csoma de 
Koros ). 

According to Finlayson the religion of Buddha was intro- 
dviced in Siam in B. C. 529. Prinsep has ti’ied to explain and 
reconcile the various d.ates by assuming that ses’eral individuals of 
the same character have existed at dili'erent epochs, or that the 
system of Buddhism has been at tliese times revived or re-organised. 

Possible Explanations 

It seems that people always tried to bring the date of the 
Lord near their own time. Perhaps the first Buddha was taken 
to be contemporary with the Mahabharata war which was wrongly 
supposed to have been fought in circa B. C. 2448. The intervening 
age® between the birth of Pariksita and the coronation of Maha> 
padma Nanda was always one of the main factors to bring about the 
confusion in exact determination of the Lord’s Nirvana. The 
Nirvana-attainment of Buddhahood and Parinirvdna were also often 
wrongly understood. There are three Parinibhdna^ in the case of a 
Buddha. Kile^a Parinibhdna which takes place under the Bodhi 
tree; Khandha-Parinibbdna at the moment of the Buddha’s death; 
and Dhdtu-Pcmnibbdna which takes place long after. 

1 Useful Tables, part II. p. 32. Calcutta, 1836. 

2 Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, pp. 1-16. The Intervening Age 
between Pariksita and Nanda, by D. S. Triveda. 

3 i)lgha Nikaya Commentary, III. 889££; as quoted by Dr. G, P. Molalasekh* 
ar* in his ‘Dictionary of Pali Proper Names.’ 
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Reconstruction 

On the authorities of the inscriptions, Puranas, astronomical 
calculation and the Indian tradition the Mahabharata war.^ was 
fought in B. C. 3137. Thereafter the Brhadrathas,® Pradyotas and 
Sisunagas® ruled for 100, 138 and 362 years respectively. According 
to the Buddhistic accounts Buddha attained Parinirvdna in the 
eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru; but the Rajaguru of Nepal 
asserts^ that the Nirvdna of Sakya occurred in the eighteenth year 
of Ajatasatru. 


The Brhadrathas’ ruled from B. C. 3137 to B. C. ,2136 and 
the Pradyotas from B. C. 2136 to B. C. 1008. The reign of some of 
the Sisunaga kings may bo tabulated as follows : — 


Sisunaga ruled 

for 

40 years 

from 

B. C. 

1998 

to 

B. 0. 

1958 

Kakavarna „ 


36 ' „ 

J) 


1958 


J? 

1922 

K§emadharma ,, 


30 „ 



1922 



1892 

K^atraujas ,, 

J J 

40 „ 


?? 

1892 


J? 

1852 

Bimbisura „ 


51 „ 


?? 

1852 

?? 

?? 

1801 


So it may be calculated that Buddha expired in B. C. 1793-92 
(1801-8). And if we add 423 to 1367 we get exactly B. C. 1790, 
a date which is supported by the Pauranika authority, and Abul 
Pazal also has preservccl the right tradition i. e. B. C. 1367 after 
subtracting 423 years from the exact date B. C. 1790 (1377 + 423). 
But if we assign only 20 years to Ksemadharma 18 years should be 
added according to the Rajaguru of Nepal, to reach the date. 

It is possible to give another explanation also for the 
statement of Abul Pazal. Ho might have been given to understand 
that the Buddha was liorn a certain number of years before the 
yaka Era® whose initial epoch is -B. C. 550. But like Kalhana — the 

1 (a) JIAT, XVI, pp 23 Q-tS. Five Thousand Years ago— ‘the Mahabharata 
war, by D. S. Triveda. (b) P. V, Kane's Festschrift Fo^Mme, 1941, pp, 
15-25. Ibid. 

2 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress Oalcutta, 1939, p. 160, Th(3 
Brhadrataha Chronolagy, by D. S. Triveda^ 

3 JBOIiS, Vol. I. p. 67. The Saisunaka Chronology by K. P. Jayaswal. 

4 Prinsep’s Tables, p. 33. 

5 Sahitya, Patna, Vol. III. part II. pp. 37-52. Magadha Bajaon ki nayi 
Vamsavali, by D.S. Triveda. I have discussed at length the pre-Mauryan 
Chronology in my forthcoming bpok ‘ The Pr«-Mauryan History of Bihar I 

6 JIIL XVIIl, pp. 48-51. . 
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bard of the Pleasant Valley, he also fell a victim to the then 
prevalent notion of the Saka Era whose epoch is known to be 

A. C. 77-78. On this analogy we can reconcile the date of Nirvana 
as given by Abul Fazal. Instead of adding 550 years to 1290 B. C. 
which we get after subtracting 77-78 from 1367, he wrongly gave us 
the date B. C. 1367 (1290 + 77) as the date of the Nirvana. If we 
add 550 years and 80 years more we get B. C. 1920 (1290 + 550 + 80). 
But we know' that the length of Buddha’s life is 80 years and 
not 120 years as given by the learned w'riter of the Ain. So 
this difi’erence is 40 ( 120-80) years. If w'e subtract 40 from 1920 we 
get B. C. 1880 (1920-40). But w'e also know that according to 
the Ceylonese writers the Buddha died in the eighth, and not the 
eighteenth (according to the Rajaguru of Nepal) year of Ajatasatru. 
This would give a difference of 10 years (18-8). So if we subtract 
10 from 1880 we get exactly B. C. 1870 (1880-10) — a date we arrive 
at independently. And so we may conclude that the Bviddha attained 
Nirvana in B. C. 1790 ( 1870-80). So the clue to the date of Buddha 
given by Abul Fazal is very significant and valuable. 

Aiksvaku Dynasty 

This date of the Lord is also supported very nearly by the 
chronology of the Aiksvaku dynasty^ given by the various Puranas. 
Nanda the Great vanquished all his eontemporary kings and Sumitra 
the last of the Iksvakus w'as most probably one of them. It has 
been shown elsewhere that Nanda came to the throne® in B. C, 
1636 and hence Suddhodana, who is the seventh in ascent to 
Sumitra, might have come to the throne in the nineteenth century 
before Christ. Buddha is the twenty-fourth in descent from 
Brhadbala of the Iksvaku dynasty. Brhadbala was killed in the 
Great Indian War fought in B. C. 3137. 

Kalhaiia's Evidence 

According to the RajataranginI, when Asoka came to the 
throne, Buddhism was at its greatest height. Asoka® ruled for 36 
years from B, C. 1491 to B. C. 1455. Since Kalhana was unaware 
of the 35 kings ‘merged in the ocean of oblivion,’ he could not 
know exactly as to when the Buddha was born. Prinsep gives 

B. C. 1332, on the authority of Kalhajja Pa^dita, as the date of 

1 Srimadhhdgavata, IX. 12.9-15. 

2 Sahitya^ Vol III, part II, p. iL 

3 JIU, XVIII* p. 54, The Kevised Chronology of Ka^mira Kings, by D. 8. 

Triveda, • 
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Budtlha. Kalhana liad no knowledge of the successors of Sueinara 
up to the time of Asoka. The Revised Chronology of Kasmira 
Kings enables us to know that it was Galavendra/ who ruled 
Kasmira from JB. C. 1803 to JJ. C. 1758 for 45 years, during whose 
reign the Lord attained Nirvana. 

Kalhana shows his want of accuracy when he says that 
Kaniska nourished 150 years after the Nirvana of the Lord. It 
was chieily for want of knowledge of the lost kings that he could not 
arrive at an exact figure. Kaniska^ ruled Kasmira for 50 years 
from B.C. 135G to B. C. 130G. Dr. Fleet takes his stand on the 
most persistent tradition prevalent in the northern countries ‘that 
Kaniska flourished when more than 400 years had elapsed after the 
Nirvana of the Lord Buddha. This would bring the Nirvana in the 
XVII century B.C. i.e. B.C. 1790 ( 135G + 400+ ... ). 

Evidence of Manimekhalai. 

The famous (khyatah) Varahamihira, the court poet of 
Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, was born in B.C. 123 on his own state- 
ment for he says that when 427 years of the Saka King had passed, 
he was born on the earth. By subtracting 427 from 550, the epoch 
of the Saka Era, we get B.C. 128. If we add 123 to 1616 we 
come to a date ( = 1739 B.C.) which is so near to B. C. 1790, our 
calculated date of the Lord. The astronomical datum contained in 
the Manimekhalai regarding the asterism may also refer to the 
fourteenth asterism from the A^lcsd which began with the advent of 
the Kali in B.C. 3101. But it is for the Tamil scholars to judge 
how far my interpretation is nearer to the idea implied by the 
text. So the fourteenth asterism would be Dhanistha® which 
lasted from B. C. 187G to B. C. 1776. And if the Lord’s birth 
is placed in B. C. 1870 (1790 + 80), it would fall in the fourteenth 
asterism as asserted by the ManimGkhalai. 

It has been erroneously supposed that the Lord was born 
on the full-moon day of Vaisixkha and died on the same tithi. 
According to the Nirnayasindhu^ his birth is celebrated on 
the second day of the bright fortnight of Jyestha, and Dr. S. C. 

1 Tbid. |». 48, 

2 Ibid. p. 55. 

3 Jill, XVTII. p. 13. 

4 Nirryaywindhii, II. Cf. jyesfhamkladvitiydydm Buddhujanmn hhnvhyati. 

SI HI. i^. HT. ‘ 
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Sai’kar a Tibetan scholar kindly informs me that in the Tibetan 
monastery this tithi is still regarded as the birth-date of the 
Lord Buddha. So the Indian record is supported by the Tibetan 
tradition and it would seem that Buddha attained Nirvana in B. C. 
1790. , And his anniversary which is celebrated on the Vaisakhi 
Purnima day is wrong. 

AVere Buddha and Mahfivlra contemporary? 

It is now admitted by all that Niltaputta ( Jilatrputra ) who 
is commonly supposed to be identical with Mahavira or A^ardhamana 
was a contemporary of the Buddlia; and that the Nij/anthag — ‘without 
any ties’ — already existed as an important sect at the time when 
the Buddhist Samgha was being founded. But it is doubtful 
if Mahavira was a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. It is absurd 
to say that Maliavira died before the Buddha as the Upali Sutta 
of Majjhima Nikaya says;^ ‘but then and there hot blood gushed 
forth from the mouth of Nigantha Nathaputta since he was not 
able to stand the praise of the Venerable One’. In the Samagama 
Sutta while the Buddha is at Samagania in the land of the Sakyas 
news^ is brought to Ananda by a disciple of the deatli of Nigantha 
Nathaputta. Even if the traditional date of the Buddha as advo- 
cated by the Ceylonese authorities is taken for granted, Lord 
Mahavira died 16 years after the Buddha. 

But the fact remains that the Buddhists are referring 
to a Nigantha Nathaputta who cannot be held identical with 
Lord Mahavira, and the conclusion becomes irresistible that some 
predecessor of Mahavira* is being referred to. The classical 
passage® on the doctrine of Nigantha Nathaputta refers to the 
•restraint in four directions — CattiyamasamvarasarrmUo. The Pali 
■Cdtuydma?’ is equivalent to the Prakrit Catujjdma which is 
applied to the doctrine which is common to all the predecessors of 
Mahavira to distinguish it from the reformed creed of Mahavira 
which is called Pancayamadharma.^ The Buddhists call Nataputta 

1 Majjhima Nihaya, I. 377 ff. 

2 Ibid, 11. 243-51. 

3 Blgha Nihaya p, 57 ( P. T. S. ), 

4 Sacred Books of the East, Yol. YL, p. 21 (Introduction). 

5 The Caturyamas are non-voilence, truthful speech, non-stealing, and 
renouncing all attachments, toVhich Mahavira added Celebacy th© fifth* 
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an Aggivesdnrf } — i. e. Agnivaisydijana. But, according to the Jainas, 
Mahavira was a Kasyapa,^ and we may credit them- in such 
particulars about their own Tirthamkara. 

Moreover, the Buddhist texts generally call Nigantha lihe 
Nathaputta and sometimes ISiata-putta also. But the Jainas always 
say that ' Mahavira was brought up in the family of the Jhatrs.® 
Dr. Babu Rama Saxfena of the Allahabad University in his letter 
of the 5th September, 1940, kindly informs me as follows; ‘Jhata 
or Jnati may be transformed into naija, 'luii, nciya, or mi, but ncUha 
cannot be changed into uuya or ndi. The Prakrit rendering of 
ndtha should be ndha or ndha. The mahuprdna letters have 
not undergone transformation to this extent, as I know. The 
ya of ndya denotes the disappearance of some consonant.’ 

Buddhist works do not mention Cetaka, king of Vaisali, but 
they mention Siha only of Vaisfili. We are unable to understand 
why the Buddhists took no notice of him. Vaisfdi used to be a 
stronghold of Jainism, while it was l>cing looked down upon by 
the Buddhists as a seminary of heresies and dissent. According 
to the Buddhists the government of Vaisali was vested in a senate 
composed of the nobility and presided over by a king who shared 
the power with a viceroy and a general-in-chief. The Jaina text* 
refers to the 18 confederate kings oT Kiisi and Kosala, the Licchavis 
and the Mallakis only and to king Cetaka of Vaisali. It is a 
wonder that two K^atriyas should found sects in opposition and 
disregard of each other, and of the authority of the Brahmanas. 
Had these two distinguished reformers lived at the same time 
and in the same part of the country, with set ideas of reform of 
the existing Brahmanic religion, it is very likely that they 
should have met together and put a united front to undermine 
the authorities of the V edas mid the Brahmapas. 

. Moreover, the Buddhists refuted, and referred to, the Jaina 
theories •v^hich existed long before the advent of Mahilvira or 
even Parsva, and still the Jainas did not think it worthwhile to 
take any notice of the Buddhists which were already dwindling into 
insignificance in the sixth century B. C., when Samkaracarya and 

1 S.B.E. Vol. VL. p. 21. (Introduction). 

2 Uitarddhyaiiana. IL 2. 

3 S. B, Vol. VL. p, 248. 

4 Miraydmli SiUra, edited by Wlirren, p. 27* 
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Kumarila rose in India for the propagation of the Vaidika Dharma, 
So we may conclude that Lord Buddha was born in B. C. 1870 
and floursihed long before Mahavira had seen the light of the 
world, and they cannot be regarded contemporary by any stretch of 
imagination. I hope learned scholars would kindly consider it 
dispassionately and oblige me with their learned criticisms. 

P. S, The article was written in 1941 and presented to the Indian 
History Congress Session, Hyderabad. Only a summary of it was 
published in its proceedings. The article was sent to the late 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Editor, Journal 
of Indian History Madras, for kind study and publication. Due to 
various reasons it could not be published earlier. He made the 
necessary corrections in it in his own writing and had asked me to 
revise it in the light of his suggestions before publishing it. 
Unfortunately he passed away late in 1946 to the great loss ol the 
scholarly world. 

I requested a distinguished scholar of the Clovernment of 
India to go through it at his leisure and kindly suggest tlie lines 
of improvement. He has been graciously pleased to go through 
it and asked me to incorporate the following general criticisms 
in this connection. 

The Aryan invasion of India has to be thrashed aside and 
it would be in conflict with all the archaeological evidences. The 
traditional date of the Mahabharata War has been taken for 
granted as well as the Saka Era with its initial epoch at 550 
B, C. Kalhap's earlier dates are not acceptable and Abul I azl 
is unreliable. In his opinion everything in Indian history is 
unsettled and the history of India has yet to be written. However, 
he. has an open mind on the question. 

As regards the Aryan invasion of India the present writer 
has already tried to prove in the pages of the Annals oj 'Bhandarhar 
Oriental Resean'ch Institute, Vol. XX. 49-67 that the Aryan invasion 
of India is a pure and simple myth and I challenge the scholarly 
world to prove it otherwise. The opinion of a veteran scholar 
like Rev. H. Heras also may be read with interest and advantage 
in this connection. 

"After the study of 1,800 inscriptions deciphered, it is easy 
to realize that the wave of migration of the Mediterranean race 
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which was supposed to have been, from West to East, must now be 
finally settled as having taken place in the opposite direction, i. e. 
from East to West. The development oi^ the script of. Mohenjo 
Daro in relation with the Sumerian script, the religion of these two 
countries and that of Egypt, the titles of kings, the number of 
zodiacal constellations, the changing of the proto-Indian constella- 
tion of the Harp (yal) for Taurus (the Bull.) which must have 
taken place in Sumer, the tradition of the ancient people of Meso- 
potamia recorded by Berosus, the parallel Biblical account in genesis 
II. 1-5 all point to the same conclusion that the migration of the 
Mediterranean race commenced from India and extended through 
Southern Mesopotamia and northern Africa, spread through Crete, 
Cyprus, Greece, Italy and Spain, crossing the Pyrenes reached 
Central Europe and the British Isles”. ( J. I. H. XVL p. 11 ). 

■ As regards the data of Mahabharata War, the writer xloes 
not believe only in hearsay, but has examined the question at length 
in the pages of the Journal of Indian History and the Festschrift 
Kane, 1941, and it is open to the scholars to disprova^ it. The tragedy 
of Indian history is that dates and synchronisms have been forcibly 
taken for granted especially when they are opposed to the Indian 
tradition and evidence. All the ancient chroniclers of India 
have made it a point to narrate iheir accounts with the Maba- 
bharata War as their starting point. It is high time that scholars 
should come forward to ascertain the exact date of the Kuruksetra 
War. The exact significance of the Saka Era of 550 B. C. will 
be discussed in a subsequent paper. 

There is no reason why Kalhana’s earlier dates should be 
discarded. The learned readers’ attention is drawn to the ‘Revised 
Chronology of Kasmir Kings’ in the Journal of Indian History, 
Vol. XVIII. He explicitly says “Eleven works of former savants 
containing the annals of royalty have been scrutinized by me as 
well as the views of Sage Nila. By the inscriptions, ordinances 
of former kings relating to religious foundations and grants, 
laudatory inscriptions as well as written records all wearisome 
errors have been set at rest’’ (I. 14, 15). If Abul Fazl is 
unreliable there is no reason why Sir William Jones, Prinsep, 
Smith and Bhandarkar should be more reliable. It is not the 
personality but the statement and facts behind it that should count. 

Since then the writer has come across another evidence 
which supports the date propourfded herein. Assuming B. C. 477 
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as the most working hypothesis, in the opinion of Max Muller, on 
astronomical and other grounds we can easily arrive at B.C. 1793, 
if we take for granted that two Great Years of 658 ordinary years 
each had been omitted since then. Scliolars’ attention is drawn 
to the Bharatiya, Vidya, VI. 117-22, ‘A New Sheet Anchor of Indian 
History’. Taking our stand on it we can say that the Lord attained 
Nirvana in B.C. 1793 ( 477 + 653 + 658). This date is further 
supported by Indian chronology as well. We have only to subtract 
regnal years of 32 Barhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas and the five Si^unagas, 
which total (1,001 + 138+40+36+30 + 40+51=) 1336 from the 
date of the Bharata War. Thus we get B.C. 1,801 and as the 
Buddha expired in the eighth year of Ajatasatru’s reign we reach 
exactly B.C. 1,793 (1,801-8) as the Nirvana date of the Lord. 
Thus the proposed date varies between B.C. 1793 and B.C. 1790 
only, I leave it for the scholars to take it for what it is worth. 



Corrigenda 


In the article INDIA AS DESCEIBED BY MEDIAEVAL 
EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS; 4. FABULOUS AND IMAGI- 
NARY STORIES Dr. Ludwik Sternbach (Bharatiya Vidya 
VIII; Nos. 5, 6 & 7 ; pp. 105-120), when in the footnotes reference 
is made to; 

“Same MS. as suh 3” read “Latin MS. BN. Lat, 3195 in Paris” 

“ Same MS. as s?46 4” „ “ French MS. BN. fr. 5649 in Paris” 

“ Same MS. as mb 5 ” „ “Latin MS. BN. Reg. 140 III in London” 

“ Same MS. as suh 9 ” „ “ Italian MS. In Ramusio's Ddle Nmir 

gationi e Viaggi ” 

“ Same MS. as suh 10 „ “ French MS. BN. fr. 1116 in Paris ” 

“ Same MS. as 13” „ “Venetian MS. BM. Sloane 251 in 

London” 

“Same MS, as suh 21” „ “ Venertian MS. Civ, C.N, 211 in Padua” 
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A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF THE VEDABHASYASARA 
OF BHATTOJI DIKSITA 
By P. k. CODE, M. A. 

In the list of works recorded by Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum under the entry^ no work of the name 

or is recorded. Rao Bahadur W. A. Bambardekar 

also makes no mention of any such work in his recent work" on 
Bhattoji while giving a complete list® of Bhattoji’s works. In view 
of these facts and in view also of the absence of reliable data regarding 
Bhattoji’s life and personality I was interested to know from Pandit 
RaghtinSitha Kr^pa Patankar of Rajapur^ that he has come across a 
rare MS. of Vedctbhdsyasdra of Bhattoji. Papdit Patankar was also 
kind enough to send me a copy of this MS. made by himself 
together with a description® of the original.® Realizing the 
importance of this work for the history of Sanskrit literature in 
general and for the history of Bhattoji’s works in particular, I 
take this opportunity of thanking Papdit PStankar for the materials 
for this paper sent by him and at -the same time acquainting all 


1 CC, I. p. 325. 

2 Bhattoji Biksiict Judliviveka, Bombay, 1939* 

3 I note here for ready reference the names of 34 works ascribed to 
Bhattoji as given by Rao Bahadur Bambardekar : 

^^Nrr^rrftfir, 

5IFlf^xrf^%, 

The authorship of Bhattoji in the 
case of many of the above works is well known. It is worth while 
examining doubtful cases# 

4 In the Eatnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency, Pt. Patankar is 
associated with the the Sanskrit Pathashala at Rajapur. There is a 
Collection of Sanskrit MSS* at this Pathashala. 


5 The MS. of Vedabhds^asdra is old and in a decaying condition. It was 
procured by Pt. Patankar from his guru, the late B&ls'astri MRi^kar of 
Kharepatan at some distance from Rajapur. The full name of Bals'astri 
is <<Balakrsna Laki^mana Maipkar.” 

6 The original MB. is now deposilled with the Sanskrit Pathashala, Rajapur, 
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students, of Sanskrit literature with the contents of this work 
in brief. 

The copy of the Vedabhd^asara before me consists of i6 
foolscap pages (about 29 lines to a page) and begins as follows: 

n sfWT g afW T: ^ nwwirn n 1 u 
lt M<l t ifa m I 

wttrwr: 1 

^wwHnterr wl wt^ lu 11 

scfiru? ^ 

The colophons of the 12 vargas of the work are as follows : 
page 5— ‘•’a*nHt 
„ 6 — ‘ 

„ 7 — 

n 8 -^“=^^ 

„ 9— 

„ 10— 

„ 1 1— "tra# 

„ 12 — 

„ 13— 'sml q’T;” 

„ 14— “5?^ W^:” 

„ 15— “i5W^qn:” 

„ 16—'*^ II qw: II 

The evaluation of present work must be left to the students of 
Sanskrit grammar as the comments of Bhat^oji set forth herein are 
preponderantly grammatical. That the present work is Bhat^oji’s 
own production is proved by verse 3 quoted above, which 
explicitly states that Bhattoji Dlk§ita has composed this Sara on 
the basis of the Vedabhasga of MadhavacSrya. In the history of 

1 Pandit Pfttankar’s remarks on this manner of mentioning the author of 
the Tedhh&^<^dra mii.y be noted here : 

qrwqpirqf 

^ “h fiifimqtHi;” «Prt 9^, qw laf nir *‘45 ffit 

UWl?q^ If this obserration is correct we must regard 

the great grammarian as a “singular” cpntroversialist in line with other 
great Pisj^its of his age, ' 
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the commentators of the Veda this work of Bhattoji though .brief 
m)%y have its own place in view of Bhattoji’s reputation as a 
grammarian. My interest in the present work is purely of a 
historical nature as I have been studying of late the historical 
background of Bhattoji and his pupils and have published so far^ 
some papers pertaining to this field. 

Bhat-Joji refers to the following works and authors in his 
Vedabha^asara. 

( I ) P. I . 

( 2 ) ), P. I . 

(3) P. I. 

( 4 ) P. I . 

(5) P. I. 

(6 ) 91^, P. I. 

( 7 ) P- 2. 

(8) P. 2. 

(9) P- 2. 

(10) P. 3, 7. 

(II ) P. 3. 

( 12) P. 5. 

( 13) P- 7- 8. 

(14) P* 1 4* ( ) 

I have recorded above whatever data could be gathered 
from the copy® of the MS. supplied to me by Pandit Raghunath 

1 These papers are : ( 1 ) jA New Approach to the Date of Bhattoji Dlksita 
(Annahf Tirupati,* S, V. Ori. Institute, Vol. 1, pt. 2. pp. 117-127) and 
(2) Varadaraja, a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita and His Works — Between 
A» D. 1600 and 1650 {Festschrift^ Prof P. V, Kane^ 1941, pp. 188-199) 
I have projected a paper on Nilakantha S'ukla another pupil of Bhattoji 
Diksita who wrote between 1637 and 1656 A. D. 

2 is possibly a rais-reading for vide my note on 

(Amials, B, 0. R. Institute, Vol. XXT, 1940, p. 133 footnote 1). 

is part of a lost work on lexicography. It is mentioned by Narayana 
Blk^ita in his Commentary on the Vdsavadattd, which I have assigned 
to the period ^^behveen A* D, 1250 and 1550f See also Aufrecht CC, 
1, 63. Bhattojfs reference to evidently supports my evidence, 

is not recorded by Prof. Ramavatara Sarma in his Jist of Koias 
(Pages LV-LXII of Intro, to Kalpadm^Kos^a, Vol I, G. 0. S. Baroda. 
1928). Perhaps someday we may recover this lexicon. 

9 ' Since this paper was drafted Pt, Pafcankar has sent me the original MS. 
of the Yedahhdfyasdfd, It coiftlsts of 9 folios (Size: ll|'' x4|''); U' lines 
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S'dstrl Patankar and I now leave it to scholars to see if the 
present MS. is a fragment of a larger work of Bhat^oji of the 
title Vedabhdiyaadra or is a complete work by itself. It is also 
necessary to examine other works of Bhat^oji with a view to see 
if he has quoted this VedaHha^ymara^ in any of them, 


to a page, 55 letters to a line. The MS. is written legibly bn country 
paper. It is quite old and worn out. It appears to be about 250 yeors 
old and may belong to the 17th century. 

1 Dr. V. Baghavan of the Madras University of whom f inquired about 
other MSS. of this work writes^pn 3-7-1941 : “We are not able to find 
any other MS. of a by Bba^toji Dikfita. 





lO'OO^o^ 

^ 

^nSi^T 3!% II 

^ ^ II 

«rsE?i#«rmfl<n9^ Hjt^rl !r»«% i 

«mpnr^«T?j srfrEirt n 

<^^gw sTm«n?«T5rm?nfet suit g»TJ^ i 
«nirT TT'mgt smi: 5^»i^ ??m?^ <<» n 
5q[?r «|#«T niFT i 

•93^^ II 

'Ttitssn^sitwi 55^ sf^azw; i 

«rt?t *r« sRft««rt i 

*m>s?iT53fr?nvrf?iinE ftiw? ii 

•r^H&fiTT*is!rre^^n«TWiR*f5T: ii 
?RiTCwr: ^^ciprl 3is>«rrfti «»ft:3«eR| i 

fe%?n*ri gRr«ri5nH*^^i»if^ 1 

«?TW5«f*rw^ 5fbTftRTO*i«nT; ii 

sft-SRmt I 

«rn[oi«7F«m«i7m^^f^v: ii 
^i^WBJFWitWT ^ ^!Wn«fil5rR3T: I 
3^^: cnrsn^ wrI ^cnoriniiC ii 
fiRrnim ?r?r aftwit %%<rT s^upt fer«wt. i 
9i5»^5fTr!TOn:^ ^nghft^l^w ^ ii 
9nvr«irvr4m<^l3^R7 fiarf i 

%«r^ im ai^ «mf ^i^ans ii 

ftwr^r wrt gftwpiarr i 

anran^T ^ <rsr>cR^ ii 

«rtirt^m«ra^ wariarfe^t vr^altar^ i 
i:^ ?n^ fHlir^sr ISMirai i 

wiww^wi'safn'isf qft%5 ar % «{mi: I 
^ qftjif 13 n 

3iiRr«v liMirf^t 5rR^qi3^ i 




& 


^ u 

^^TRisrt I 

?!!i%3 »rr»^ ii 

«ft»RRil^T «li|[?l>3”i^lrsrJ^ I 

aifR^ w'^sTwr^rf^ ^ i 

5T^tsw©^?rT: sii«r^? I^?r«n »rn i 


?:^;n^ TT3n3Tei?n%*n i 

^ ^ — . 

sfnT8fR3T>ufn% «rT%55^ iifemss^ ii 
fi[^*ri f wgr??r> g^ i 

g^ S?rT «r*n?T% »r«?R«Tg i 

^jitfiT?n ^«T5r <T^5q<% 5R<?ri ?r«n ii 
srife i 

5«RrT55%?^T^ 51 II 


5?r ir^ ?t5CT*55rT% sri ^ ii 



II f ft:: ^ M 

^ srriftOT^rr: gJTJRTt ?r^}«ft?rr5T^^ I 
^ ^fT 5?r^: ^3^ »RrR5Tq[ -u \ \\ 

■■ - C ^ - t , 

H%;«^sfnT II ^ fi 
mgf^fSTsnrtss^ir^r; ^?rs?r{ i 

s35T?i?ffi^m gs^V: ii ^ ii 

wnw” v TgT l^ ff^s<lgT ww^^ » ^ Br mtNr “•rspr- 
ii5(mTP?r)?#” 5% f^^cu r i^i q-'H^sf^ “mn^iH «t^: ^tnt %^swl^ ^«r*’ 

ffti iTfwrwiftT^wtwtnTt^ ^i^FWi^JTO I m 

spTwrw fln4% « ft; <« BTT'WSlwarR^T^^^t er?r sr^on^ “Jr5t?t5»^l 'ei%«ft*nsr” ifii 

I ?r«n ^ gn^y ig^ 1 

^ ^ f%3TTJir^ I 

4t5sfir ?5^w»^ ^Tsrrr^ * 

STT*^ ^%cl«n'tTT II 

w»»f %m i[mfit»T^fT «r««mT^ wb^m.- 1 ?r«ii i 

«*t! f *1?^ ?m»i in5ra% ^iK«n«T«il^ wi «r)Q 

«f4^ WT w% IT <11 i|t<T% tntftin’i: *T<i% ^ # filtirat” ^*— 

sr^??!! s|j:f?f ^ %<r^ ^ I 

4ts«rT<i^«i^^ ^TrftqK 5rT<i^ 3 wt ii 
smir®!!^ i 

SigWIIjl II 

m^i ftOr^tiijrssf nt ^ i ; 

?T5f §WT«»H%JT «ft II ?% I 

«m «Tft»T(hB fw# ftr'iri#»ii3<il; Tig^f t ’rI^* wftr^TRn tttr^ ®rj « 

«w “w® m iWfdRT WrSlr?r’* fftr i i '<TftwTW#«r n 

^IWD^ “«ifeipSfc(W* t%*l “w# TrtW irtffeR*«TTO^*.lfir % a j ^y i R q pw Tr 

■■■2 " ' ■ . 
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«r?r: »?% »it«i^ 3? 1 

imm% s#a:: 1 irwsRft ^si«h ; \m iT^fift?r: 1 

f^ays«w»ht««r; II 

^'ft ^i’^r^*Tq[ II ^ II 

^ I ^ I I 5 sy^ I I 11 

I II 1 II 

«m !iiiiH-«rri??rT 1 srfIrfirfH srirf^ 3 ^•w »rs 3 d^wfi?: a^s^^rjRfvri^^ra^ 11 ^ 5 i 

f ^T II ^ wt?Ri%!r>T 3 « ^ I I gr^^nit 

«TT 5 ^q^Twft!nj I ^ 1 “wftilf ^Rt 

I 8rf^ ^ ?^«IRW ^nnw^oit «Tf^m5hT vn?fii?nt ^i Tmsit 

>inTRiftr% ^ I »RiJr 9 nf^:i 5 PnmTg qisig; 1 “atJ^qs” 

gc^ioiT^ I f %WT?f?reT gwimr^T ^ar 1 1 

an^lT^sg^ro: I am: imiT 3 ?T^%sf^ “aiftf «^” j[^ g«N^TgTTWflt • ^?T- 

%sThrTTf” iffir II 1^5 fr ^5^ ^ 1 

^ csarc” ?% 

aw: I “^nr(^:” ft«rm: 1 g wftir” ^^tt: aaftw: 1 

“«ft:5n?^^WTg^T5nJ3L” smqrwrwa w»% m 

»'#wTwrp»nn%grira^R” gi: ai^ar 1 wfl ftwrf ‘‘?wt- 

flif;” I ?TJiiHt 5 h!T«f% aRpmi^ ?r?g^ “gagpl-” fWT^swnr^q^l^mr^ anTRi^ 

“n^wabmi^sn.” 5% «ar Jnt “nflR^” ^ i 

“grlsaaRH,” fUr »i%?*ng: g animfRa sra^r 

aar^rr” afesNtsg^: 1 «raf^ <Tgai% ft!rais^?jik^ww 
?w^*rRra: I “arwT f^reiR?g'Jifi?iT”§rfcr jnfiian^si'«T 5 ift«rn!ra: 1 a?r qw ^(tqi 
wgqiM^iv^i^ “?mT ar?: 1 3 ' 7 %ara«iT fi^^RFiT- 

w»%” 1 jr#aTF^s%^r^B^%; 11 I ‘‘«r 3 RTaR?rfil« 3 STa^affbnif” 1 

^N«(%: Tami *R^ “sqf?a»t flNr?ft ftgi% 5 r; 1 f^amiqu^w: 

sqgaiaq’STRhim^ra^sft “*Tl 5 T#qT^ “ntwft mg” q 9 ngjttiS^i?TRj 
#MCs I •**«ngq?WTvrT^sft fllrart# arftaaM anafiian^ ^anquronr: 1 qt q ?rwii?R- 
<rq^sa i T ga% a% « i^arq^l gfHagq “^ai^fSfer”. 

^JrwTgqrar: 1 <«i 4 raw<f^ l aam# “Ji^aq«ren#»^^’' y qii aqw ; 1 Tamrarag^ 5 ?^. 
wnraf awRrer\®i 1 9 1 aaftgsra^ wag 11 

ctifcfiiE srrawrr sR^salr^ Jnrf^; 1 

M sranpi^ II V II 

^g?r ir 

<?s: h ^ 11 

^s I I a^f^sf^s I t»a:^ I ??r II 

' '■■.'■'■?■■ ■'■/■■■■■','■ .'■"*■'■«: I::|wigi aiT. I If I'aw^'tt.a :»■(-. '"i.V 
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•r %8 fgJiJ ^5 arfjTJ *ri^ anwf^lr “«rtn- 

ft«wt?nsiraC’ i “*rf® ^?n%5TT«nwj i 8 R % * i[ CT«i< 4 ^g ti» 

i^?^“C?ITin%l^”firs[!i: 511 •r5rww«Ti?r??rT5r i 

filr% <g I '‘t5'4:?f?ERr|?i w^ra” 1 5j?r^: i “si^rei «rt 

?r5»«pfT« irwmj” i[% grn^*r ^ «ri^; ?r«^ srtost i «TT^?5n^«nm^^«!T: 

«TRi: I «tw I 515PTTW 5S%?n5ii i “«T?rTg5n%^” ^ 

»nW[T^sg5Ti%^: “5jt5T5Th(r'J^-” ?% !r#«T: «WTtr^«mr I 

wra%?ru^5i; i 55 1 “i[^ f:” I w«jr% 1 %??” 1 

%1 1 U ^ H 

. ^f^Rlr f|^'^ li 

fr^Sr^fr^Lii ^ 11 

5?f*HT I I sgwg^ I 1 2 !g I %%5f^ II 

ggR^gt I II ^ II 

« sriiRT I I srera?!^ I sniJtfir 1 sgtcgr^ 1 f^%f^ 1 i 

wfii^ 3 «WTom I Pfe =9 I ?r[RT *nTlg^ I o(keftr*r‘ I srfiRT^ 

I «r5RTiTg qft?r: 1 «r%Rqc 1 1 1 “if^w 

I 1 ^ 1 “i?wiff5nH?t” 1 

w^?rTf^^5T5?n^ giRg*n: ^wr% 

^^TRR^i i|:R5^ I “«rg^ %”9rg?T?Rami i «Rr:- 

5nfw ?ra[!TT«iT wrhr^sf^ rer 1 “«ijr «Tgn 8 T#”firi iftTOssiR qnpgT »r 3 ^“ 5 ^ig^wrt 
*Tfl” ^rggq JTW ftf^«r^*ii ^ II 

a?|r 5? 5 inWt f|^{ li 

^ il V II 

Wfi I I H?R, I I %«9l: I jlls^j; I 3H^ II 

’ft** I i[?l I |%S I !r«i% II » II 
\t^\ wfRrif^«fignTf^ «lijr 

•rftffi jnH«rT5^ »t^ l ^ *1^ I “«rT5W^”flr wg- 

i?i5sr I gi^Rtt «T SiwiI ’*gr^ 5i^fir 4ftft;i “5n?;g»5nftr”w^’fivR^ 1 

I «rwnrj^si|»fiwr^ stir 1 •(% 1 

JlWW: II » II 

1 (^451 ggT%5i!{rq^jJT{ II 

1 ^ »TW^ il «\ li 

gfe: I i^r I i;ftrs?i^g: 1 g^i: 1 %?f5!k;s?m; 11 
t^ri I |%M: I VT I 513?^ II H II 

srW^ I litm I <iH^5frgj ^ ’wr 1 w?g gn^: 1 

ftpwwrew? i irlii^j 1 wf arr^mq; «nn^5 1 

«qsi«iirt^^ I imi **««ii«pii^^’* fir 
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1 1^ A*n<v( i 

unrow* « h ii 

' flWRT} imiTt It 
«i5f 5 fgV li 

, . 5f%^g5rffiF{ It \ II 
«wi: » spp I sni^ I wn I sjsi I I gi^ i^ n 

11 ^ I I f[ 9 »^ \ affiR: It 1 II 

I WT % ^ I I I «i5r? I 

»f^! I ffSTT ^ i^s I “f^irtr Rami’ «ff^ sid^”^ i ^ twtsw- 

gw^artlr^ ii •t*r5rs??r Smaa^sl^ “gRT^!n^?r” ^^iri y ^ w rg i 

I gn® ^1^ I twaam ftr^gWT^ «r warfir i 

W R iii i^ift ^ qtgdfRig I art aii% ^anSi Tfsra^ m!js i m i “gmgw^^”9JT- 
grr^Rilii 1 II 

^ ?«ri^r f|%f^| 2^*^ il 

II ^ II 

^ I ay I ge I I ^samr: | %an I II 

sni: I arim: i »it i 15% 11 ^ 11 

^ I % «I^r I ^«TOT{ I 5WI «nJt 

RiTWrt fgr ift^ a*n^ 1 ^ 1 nir% «i*t: wm®m» 1 fifir* 

I I “api#!^5wi?ar^”9nggm; 1 f^mr 

aTftB”ft:% I artar; RTf^in^angawgiwg^waal' fifit 1 

flT% mf : II ^ II 

^ m II 

?T#W| I f agaMin I iflRig I I II 

w>ii»nai^ I # I II ^ II 

I w ii a^ff I iftOT wt I Tn# ^iTw w^ wr l iihwi^wim i 
mm awf i mi fiwt »^«irew ^mni' aiiansai 1 ^ ^ g j i i w u n • 

“%wl I fr^«na=*rma^”fe firsRil: rwri i gftr 1 

iRif^wngigamr* ii ^ 11 

^ iifj g5l55it II 

, II i? It 

an I 5; I %m«i^ar 1 i «*i 1 f sirirri i ?? 11 
cral^ I Rt I II « II 

i fra»w» SPiT»lf^ ^i;iwtfi 

HM* i* Sk Mr mwmm mr ma A jjnfm j a' ^miM a r p& ri iV MM I Mbir ftpiwa^MfMMrftt m Amu 

ii||« f ^Hmw MIWN Miiwtn MW I 





la 

ff# 51 »nii ^^l*r i ^ f^WIt t ?rtwiw?r 

<*«^iii<^ npm” M V II 

i|[#fy n 

wmi ?rte II 

«TT% ?:5lqni \ II 

51^ I SIT I mff I 5 ^ I 1 ^ I I aff^is^^rT: II 
ilf«r^ I 5 rf| I I f^» 3 |, iM II 

Hfwqw D S ^^ ®if 4 I 5 T 3 ^ar?n 5 p: I fydhr 1 

#r?ii«r?'nit??mF: 1 5 n*^?c 1 ?r«n ’ 5 Tg?Bl^ * 

f[ft t •ratflif 5 W^ II I i?^?r 1 % ^rwt 3 mn% 1 

fit «!%m 5 anstfnT! 1 arf^wf^s I ^ tn% 1 «nfraf 

I #?r “as^# 9 n”%is?i^ I ^in; “«ri^%”?!iTf^ i?^l wI^t: “«n 5 r- 

asnart vSt 1 »nl| “45^ fr’il sr 1 gf^i 1 

feima'rraarrftnnRt h i ^%nart fli: 1 5^ “aif^ 

II 1 II 

• ^i4r srfjgib hi 

|?T^'im II R 11 

mgt I I 55^ I WTH I wrW 1 11 

^Rsnlljn: I ?[?:s^s(: II ^ H 

«tmT: c^ro^g arf^^jpr ^af^; «TT 5 aTH^*n^w 4 llrf^ f5^ i 

«ftwrT» I ^l i ro^x r? gar: 1 : «rf s^isf :?%sfHfT ftwnir 

aBaft jrfNc: al«r JBwfNrr faq<^r: 1 ananilRnf^f nr^ 

It ^yT Ti TO ^ ja r i It ^ II 

arr^ ?r - 51^^ ^ f^mr^ 51 ^ II 
^ II ^11 

ar^ f<^ I ar^ I 1 ^aH i %!!?%, 1 srg^ 11 

IfSft i ^ 4 s'ft 5 l% II ^ II 

gpft 71%% 1 1 graft gg ^'Rig 1 ^gajt g i t ^*ms»t 4 gr^ at^iRrar 

Q| 4 ||% ai«#f I a^ g# ^ir TTa?nift% f q-an gar gaa^: 11 ^ 1 g^grft 

fNlaft I argig ftf^ang n^aaftfer ggj^ i srigaft “qrgTgaBr ’ f% 

#tfgigi I a^gftwrl^anf anng ^iifir arfw art& 1 gam g m% arfeg^g ^tartiilfti qiMi 
ggaft a?lTl%aag»iFig^SR!mgrf: i ^n 4 l?i% ag^i^lir 11 f 11 

laigT^I^ garr ^ gtlf^ II 
gw5if?g % II » II 
I ft. I gant I I jm;sfiT: i aw I ngg « 

f ! f ^ f I. % n. « « 
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i % ^ wRrsm: !wn^ jniM^Sr! wf w 

>rii «ri*i« 3 a % «r 5 n%[^; ^*ri: ^ gwi ^Bwr^ i slV>nH^ wispiftft sprtftf l 

5ft^s?r»rf%ei«r«i*rf^g^ \ »i# “«rf^ 0^’% ?!nf^ 1 ^ 

«rw«iR^0m^ar 1 n « 11 

^?fsr: g^iT^fl il 

?rrwT il ^ II 

^31 fl^ I if?^: I 3 I %§3; I gaisiti^ I 3 I %^10 gfiRfnftsiRl u 
m I MI I 315^ I ^ I 5 ^?^ II <1 II 

gwf^ i[fe 1 1 wnJt w ^cTTJTi Hhrnri 3 risft»r; 1 i «rrsfts«i 
?rert l ^ g<»t !n?i; %iT : 3 «twi- 

^ I fijiuiTJig iiRR^ “ 5 i 5 i^” 9 n^!iT Ts^n^i^rl^ ft'nf^: 11 h » 

II 

wRf^sr i^grT sn li 

M^i^srr %«iT ^T li % ii 

tigt ^ I Ii[ 5 !|f; I 3 I M 53 ?r: I MI I 313**; I ^4 I || 

HU I |?«n I %^n I 3 TT 11 % 11 

I I ?wfi 5 rsr» w^' f^?r: f^i 

M^ 51 ®iT TT^ ?iftsi MTn«0a I ;t?t I ’m Tl^^ai ??sir wa5«iJj; 1 g?gmr: 

“MgTg*ft!rfnn|l’% 1 MfiliMirer Mnit i[% ?itof:: Mif^- 

M 3 $( 9 r «: Mtft w: f MMI% 5 «I«n 5 t*nrinpWt 

‘*mMqMj!inMft?iMi<»nfir’’?ifft^: 1 “nf^arr” i[[% g ^ 1 Msftfii •(Bt& irMT«T^ 

gM ?Riif%; I Mf^qi m( 

%#Mm gr^mars 1 !rsn m 1 ‘‘irwrRnn^ Mrftns MR: 1 

^ II Mg^: ?fa I SI WifirtftSj ifaraif^ i^mtt- 


ihrMnrg?rnRmf%: “m 1 RRagiftM Trejt ' 7 T”filf?gMT«nT^ 

Miftn^W^ragMlMMisiTg 1 ^ SimRew^t « < « 

^ II 

«T?iT# 11 R il 

I || I :grsl[Mii: I I 3 I 11 

mg I |ai^g 1 MiM^ai ti 11 ... 

I iT&iwM ^ ftMFrt Mir«g MMRg 1 

^ fst wnii*niilr 1 ifiMii i awnRi ^ gap* atfinni^ fifeat 

Mnn^ MiMaai I iftngi^ Miag 1 s% 1 f 0 ?^”Rt arrl ^ i: *aMnm- 

ftraigiMT ag® *aapc^ aag 1 aaMg “ff^ifiRa aag” 1 RmRi ftans 1 

“Cg^MErnfiRR: m:” I M^Tig f^fRUfRiMRiagi vftMsg: qfta: 1 gap*g i 

^ S M ^a ga t.Ri Mf >giia^; i aiK g^w: aai ^ m% “Mf^inai m aalgiMi^!” g% #la 


a^iMilr sr^r “0181”% ^i^aglii^fwag i mp 5 wi i »faMf8iRpia«rf|Rt ara?^ fa 4 (*) 
aiRRai ww#a argi •^;a^af«ng* 58 tfRrrCS » 
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ii 

^ II ^ II 

I I I ^5s?s|gr II 

sB^ I I 5!^ II ^ II 

g R^ij r % 1 1 (iisi r M^ 3^ ?Tg^ ?rm \ 

fW *E 3 3 !RrT 0 ^ «rH«nrwn 5 ra^i 1 1 sR ^q^ I 

«ni» BTT *ni^ %% STR^^J 1 1^ «r^?nTl 1 3R?iR?5rr I ^ 1 acaiiTs^ 

I “«i 5 ^qm'ft”% iflri: 1 s[gt^f ^afjniW T(^ fiwnr: 

^Wtmi •TdnaifRreg a «TOm«:?rfg: 1 “^tjt^J: qf&fvr”ft% «ift>TmT % <Tr^TO- 
trdnaina: 1 wt 1 *13 acan^&am <TT^anftrm^ *r 

1 *i*»T ^ ml” ?% JT^ ^ I ftraT^remfirarer 

ftftrewTwfeamTurKif^amTaiq: g 3 f^«T?T 5 in^aaT g «wrm«^ qrtnminal 1^- 
»*ni;i «rwi% 1 grwia: st^frs 11 ^ 11 

^ ^1 3%T?TT ^^arir’r 11 

^4 ?'Ti^ II V II 

5 [<^ I 3: 1 %aTaw I af^rsgr^ 1 ifstsWi n 
I 3 m|s?^' I II « II 

I afaigq^im sttai 1 af i 

f^R^i sfJ «reTW ^ STTO <il«rmrj 1 gft «rq^(?X 9 Tmi 3^- 

«mn ft'ii^ sr^s 11 ftraia^uT ‘‘^ai^ q^g^ qff^; 1 1 “qnf^ 

qf 5f”fe?gqrrT^3a[iqr5q3. 1 2[«frq[. 1 1 •rq^rq, 1 »rT«r^ q»%^: 

^ I ‘‘•rtqj qarfmnat g?E 9 ^”3133 1 sranmTi!Tra?q aif^^Fig 11 » 11 

II 

3 rf%r 11 

S^g^r II K II 

^fijqr I qqq'fl: 1 ^ 4 ; 1 Jr*<?qillt f % f^gaqioft 1 g*T; | qgt S[(a It 
S^^s^qn I 533 Rrqt 11 1 11 

gi?r«iTrq ?ram^^ «nl^; flr^r %v\t. irga: 

I qrqqfWwt^g «5rg gq|g afKi: J0Pi||l!rar 1 mii 1 

”«if%iiT irywi^^R^qi^ q ^i mq w y n; alaT; arni^wr:” fftr 1 qqf 5 ^r%% I 
jfaiA iii4al qT# mJts l gw; qTlmrar qnfrns i gw fisq^ai^* 

I “qwr* qfkgl”fir w?an^i q?ft qrawl 1 f^gsrr mjTg^ 1 % srfkqn 

wMI I winftwnf^sBT: 1 «R<»n?r qst^aeiqsjrql “gawlffilqt” f #ti?l 1 

Vn: wwigr II gw ?ai« qrtmRT% wanwfwarggrqRq w 

^a; I “wwiftta <gl w ft iro Taaf^”ai^ ipran# f atamrw^iiW q^nfitaria; 1 waar- 

asui “WT^ xwr^”fit ^ w^; wa^fig “gq wiiwai qqqt.” 1 

» ^^i iP! q^Wifa#a ar w ftmai h g*ii 
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f^Tjjr ar^i ^{ Ii R II 
«r/^T I I ««♦ I (Enfilwi I f|wr « 

I I fh^: II ^ II 

I «4*Tmg irwwc i trtr i 

f^rraart 911^^ 1 1 «ff«Rn i :[r^?:«rT «nifiwg:irwnrf i gawft iftonf^lwti 
fW t (^K: >59^' I H •rfii^w9» “snwRwIf amwf^wrir” f% mf kvm ^ 

ii(w)wft^j mffj fi g g ^ iir II ^ II 

?r5i'r w^Tt il 

^ I ^ & 

sn «rr 5 r n ^ ii 

9«fi I I ^en: l l |fl5saff^f^: || 

w I grgj^ i ii ^ ii 

I ^ ^Tfoii ftnmi ^ *n5T^ i q r ng r ^i 

wwa^^efi 1 “sr«T'»!i«nf^”9ii^ w^httstj i w^.* wt^ *r*rt^ i 

I arf^^j s^flr ftrsft«rafir sTs^twftRrftfir anj^RKTW^: awr: i frCTff^: 

fw J^i#^ ^ al gpnj ?Tt^wrRni, « ^ « 

^ ?rf% f?r[ 1^ ??nr4: II 

sTo^fgreR’r »T?n4{ II » II 

Sn^ 

^ I W I 2T% I ^5W5tI I ^«ri: 1 fJl I ?aTS?Ti^: II 

»n€rf^: i ni^T I 'giRi: ii « ll 

IC^ I f ^W 4 <W^ «TWT% I «T?r: sTnaW^} afgfef^s ^TSTT 

ftw gjTreri gp?! fgrFT^i ?at an^rarnsri: i ?am: “ga 

vtt^itst; srsT^ja-: »?a4!rei «rft«rflRwl^ 

I •T'nftfisrs «TgaT«?T?t ^ »T«nJgfesrTiTg arfein ii « ii 

Wi% %¥|^ firR5^?T: ll 

II II 

I w 1 m% I %ai I ff|?r: i ftj^s<si?r: i gus^hr: ii 
. ^ I WStHSt 1 II H w 

I 'Of nswt walWiPT IfWf J WTj anwwafwri 59 ^ (if) «wi 
irwft “«^j PESlf”m ^ “ 9 «Tai artw tt ^pafaiRnsr* <taure«r igjlTHi niiiiiT- 
#W1< BW imi*. <Rfiawj affengawg aiariif 1 n^lSf ^^i >IW!% » < 1 W 
^ ?ji% ^ Wi(&r \\ 

^!B[h ll ^ il 

I W! 1 51 % t^daruT: I W I airjft 1 st«I‘ « 

^ 1 2 ! I *twf* M ^ « 

I 9ft I “ 9 ft t!r« fti|eft&’*ftftf «I|9W^ I I fftsfi i wft tff fy i 





ir 


wn, \ is^ { wr- 

^n»ii fSN«iT I 5«f flNn^rf i sipif^ (tihnfti) 

weg ?nln «ti*nt 5 1 ^tw ^ wt ar? ^rtsw ot: 8 [rsi^ i “wpg* 
aR^”wr3w5wnf^ ti s ii 

^rIj W 

M 

^ai\^T3g^qf h| fr ^Tl sn ii 

5Paf^ 5TiVt ^?rq: u % ii 

I 5i%s|5; I M I I 515 : I «TT I n§ II 
Siw^i: I 5Tg«f: I pat II 1 II 

I asSRfT: arl^gigi^ “< nfi > g t ftl^a fir«rtfefi[”% aiatl 

I *r: I jt3«tt: mat ai^#- 

II anfMTTOJ ^rmr: 11 I ’rmimr ^ srilr armar 

•nmwr im 11 

ggiTT »W 11 

3^1 if II ^ II 

I |W: I ?rv3v I pat I sn I aP 5 I 3^«r: n 
lanrs^ I aaamfSr 11 a 11 

^ I a»p5 gafaaSif gg^% ?aTa5fl:ai^ fti. 1 fftsrn: i ffiir 

gjiws “5rf^355»aiTfT?^ft¥at ftat” » %^5 «n»roia 

a r mJtSatf a p'a a at “m^mnyrmnnSr’’^ mnif^ ft'amarpn^gmtw^ n i 
3gn» g^af»w: I wTift «i*n 

wkt II 

^ 1^ 11 ^ II 

I Imar: 1 ^«i; 1 ^smmaT; 1 11 

tarat I I «rih'.* 11 ^ 11 

icRi I arf^t jjrarf^m: f^: 8f«n«if3n% “ii»g»ii 8 i”- 

A«taRar«rat 1 *d|nFirer: wt amm^ f^; “?at” ^ 1 arWt «iWf arwi «W 

il I »i^: Jrt??ftm 8 argari aWra: “a%«ft”WTfiraT §H^g: 1 ^gRl» iN% 

^lnau^ 3^8 1 -a as^ mat 1 ^'^mat 11 ^ ii 

fifW 2* II 

39 4| %«n4ij II » II 

jTfVU 38 1 arhwft I aiilRi; I fi^sa# II 

gisat I an %^s%v M » II 

<ng^ I swftfir ingiRt » “*r?wwwTft’’#wwwt. 
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•WJwlf ni«WT •WWraT ^ W 5 *n ?r 8 [w I WIT WW ^ TWSIf mnrrat m Tl|^ 

TWP’IWT TIW W^TT: I ^W!rat i^TWWCts TPITi^w^ . 'fint l« Up. TW T||{ 
«i | I W<rT H » « H 

3»#Tnt n 

59 4 ? II A II 

I T g [g f i T!» ^ I I gSH^VsTTH M 

59 rH I 5 t I H H II 

I Tajim iT l fir^^r^wwffrt W 5 t?ft 1 ff«urf- 

l^”fir #19^1^: I j^ n isR wr wiwppri^ i *‘snwwwwn’’^fir fi >»i %^ i s i «in 1 
«qiW ^ «nft?R# 11 h 11 

^fjsij wjtt wc^i§T 5 r “t^raw (f 

1 ^ fit=?T ^Vsifr II % II 

59 1 1 KPn: I «l pCT <ft I sr I 'Iggf^ i %gsrf 11 
ftnl: I lirW: I ^ I jrafi 11 ^ 11 

m ffit I wiTjfilt ItgsTT TH^ »ri^ J I Ti %w(^ anwfti 1 *nfr. 

ffeu^T^ I f^JsiTt f^J 5 rpn®T 1 f ^ii gr Ol TOiw^ i fi t 1 nil 
iHr; n g ^i 9 q « BH 9 i ii ^ ti 

msl ^P^j ii 

. Jt 

Hi 1 11 

I ^ M 

I n^snftf 11 1 11 

* 9 «n I “gnnfw 9 ^”« 9 »i«wTq[ I ii 

fiwn: I Snsw nhT?n 5 ?ft^?i^ spin: 1 f s” rmtt 

»hm» I ii ^ 9 ^ 91 ^ %f 9 w> 

Iwmwfci niiiLiw I MwHi'TH • ^?Tw I 5 f 3 f Tiroii 

'iH'fW f * 

dr 2 ? ilrf| ^Irriirt flfti 11 

3 tif #rfr iri; II II 
nil 51 1 aiir rnri 3f|r#iferi f^sgrriljj n 
- ^strr I ipi; I’ l<wfe 1 1 # # ^ 

«t|k| I t wWT* v( w» nraifr WW1W 3 TT wnc nfHiw f isniiiV wW 

ilf I iiwi^ fjjfw^ I wpi iy» •wt’'it wwiwii^i vsfsvt I nft yti 



1 1 1 sfwkisrrat I I ti 

wr I 5: 1 •rf^if I I WT I 5r% n ^ II 

I ^m mii ^t ^ wr awRnsrr 3 i% 5 r^ inft«wfi!N 

«Tf^:whr: 1 qft 1 1 

5 r* •wrni«#iicfiPi!wr m mi m *i«*nr 11 1 ii 

%farki?^ (I 

sn II V H 

1 5f| I 1 «i^?m I I ^ I 
ir: 1 5 1 ?n^S»*T: I wi I wW H « H 

I mwn sft ?lm 1^ 1 iw 1 ^ t^riM cwmg ^^ 5 ^?^| fft^iiflrrgs* 
arapr awnfr? i iron ^ flint at 

fitirfiitr qrwiftw 1 ^ w: i ?r: ff^ wr 

“ain^ ff: a ^ilfm” f% 1 W«ijfi%mR*rew»lq^ aamar ai^ 

ffm: at ft fit atniTf vna^i^ dft 11 « 11 

3?r ^ ^ %wr^%fKa Ii 

Ii ‘^ ii 

• 5 ?^ I 5: I Mj I <%ri apW: I I fwg (I 
fiilar; I ffjf I f?^ I 5^5 II H II 

' tW m 5t« fftaq! fCTRTi ^ffan anra: ftan w nt jlql. 

fnat arf^ «R?<rPf **a !wmi wT ail^ft ” w i ^ i'w « i a a? aant t>C 

ait5 1 aa a I ^ ft^airs %% ^fai’iia ^ ^aaif^vhca: awfiw^ 

fmnamq a ftaxa: 1 ffl 1 fiaprflaq^aav- 

HTfft I awr ‘‘aftNn^”w^ 11 h ii 

^arnflq^i ii 

M 

ftr ilrj 11 

fte II t u 

fin I* I |«aaKi ^1 1 1 i^r 1 i|f 4 : 11 

aiM I I I a^ H I II 

jBliriiti I fst wfy ii ji n af fir i yg f<>a» a a ntaa tfilfa M^i «fl». 
.cwSpiwfl^^ m” JH% ^ I aiftj 1^ aa finnun igwna^* aaniOT 
HHf aiftmn ‘‘awipl^»?;fafqftj|fTa«pi| 1 ^w|n 

lanyt “fewiiltiwri” pnf “fa f^’^f^^ama: “tf^aa^**ti l*m av i|^ 



aVii* > ^w < S « n ) N 

« 55 ^ 55 rei^ w: ^JirfM- |*n^ U 

m I I 5 TS» 3 C 1 3 ?m^ I ?j » gwsftnlt^ i ^sirntsin^ ir 
33 *ra^ I 5 f 5 «nis^«H ii ^ h 

-yii^n Ki I «rT^% *n»n^Tg: mri^un^w i “«k«niifiifJr(wl^«ivn^wT 

I ffirfir fiwTw ^ ^ «nwR: wist v: i 

wng i ^ ^OT^^nwng^ i ^r^rfsra^^?^’^eT^^ i i mir- 

^ 5p fesew: I »I?r«I?^«T?r45i^ STg^ “^- 

q;«r*r^”ftt tCTgTrS ma* ' *^ *f ww^rrara; *t i iSwVqpmwtW: i 

STffirafPtwiT II H . 

ar’si ’4t?5rT ^ 5r^\;nmi li 

snit ^3 ii ^ n 

^ I I ira?^ ^ 5 r?rs!Bwt i f^r: i ^mnh^ i 553: 4 i 
JT I WTjj I *11% I frf^sK II ^ II 

1 1 5 RrR?ft w 5:^5^ 

W«f” IS^J ?r^ I ^ 

If^ Siraj II ^ II 

i ;3r ^^3 gi^ gmW: il 

Sf?i^ II » II 

^ I <31 1 milg I grf^sR, 1 ^israhi; 1 ggf^ l[^ 11 

WsfR I fp? I grei^ ii « ii 

^ 1 1 tK «raT*rf 5 n?r% ^W 5 i«n^ «ig(»T) ^»n& ‘‘ 3 ;% 3 jft”WTf^ 
%sww: ^ ^ ^ grsram? «to*s ii « ii 

?Tt U 

?rw ?Ti?r?r 11 ^ 11 

ws I jHTM ^ssri^: I ??ra: I fsgR: I |»gvj I «reif u 
I ^ 5 #iT I nrgg 11 h ii 

tr ifir nr t*r ^ “3l%TT^#5wr” .ffir i #wprt 9 

“wftA *ng?i% «i3nnft”fir swfinir; i br^: Tejw* 1 ** w l^»n<!tn<iw i fM ftiwft& Bu ft* *- 

' 0 m^ 1 mm ^ SW« m • wmsi mmm mn i ?r^ 

iin^ iiiiw ^ iw II H « 





^ ^ 1 % sr JiW II 

II ? II 

WT 1 3 1 «tn 15 I fti ^5 1 I ^f 5 n 51 1 5135 ti 
a«af«r: 1 ^s^rf^r: 11 % 11 


3 lri^%l ’apfr^ I “g^cg “am g^”? 53 !i!tTOiw: 1 

*»{wnf^ sma?! i g^is^r: fStrsnsJ: 1 fitfxq^wxfig 

aiift Jmrtfir ^ ^stir^rTH: “•ri^g” ^anf^sn “a%Tn«n 5 »«r«®^”fif a%xr- 
5^ w I 


sng^ro: 1 ^ ?n^?T 5^1^% g fifw ( «n i[?r ) '•nn- 

^ gpqrftw^r i ( srf^ ) ( shthtcT ) srai^ u ? u 


psT^ 3 ^*ft ^3 11 

^i II 


ps?Rlg; I p on g . I t> 5 rf I 11 

55^ I ^ I I ^ II II 

I ^ hRi i^rsn ?i^ wfir smudlwgisq^ 1 ffilwni: 
wf^ miafir i 5 HT*r^ picHTJ ^ 1 ?rg \ ^xw-AijE - 

xsit JTTftlwrr “imf^ 3g% af5r”^p(T7gipx’5jxa^ 1 ^ ^ jiKorf afsrt ^w!mt ^- 
«®WTS!i *HTFrt f^TRJ^C. «l ^ H 


^ ^ % ST! !?r 5 lJ«n*t ir 

^r II ^ II 

a: I 5 1 5 ; I ^^l^^ I «T I pg; I I I 5 r; I g^swn^ u 
xn^g. I WT^: IWI ?T: I 5 : 11 ^ II 

^ i|% I ^WTTon^ iWT^r: I lET 5 T 5 ?f|[l|: gr x TTg a ^Ti^in ^ 8 ?T 

W 15 I '?«r wsrrJ *9 xrag 1 ^ ^iwrf 

%S »ri^ sHth: I 1 «ja ^ 

i&yw^ WlH 3 , <nnw 3 u ^ II 

31 ^ gw ?r ^ 15 T^ II 

TO JTi?r^ II » 11 

*rer I 1 ^ 1 1 tfl cfi# 1 i»ra;si 1 « 

«r^ I 1 3150 II » II 

I «nBr 1 ^^ ^ 3^1 fd* «T ifiRiilr w ar^ 1 wraw 

l iR W « i^ 0 qi i^t I m\^ W 3 ft% »rl 5 nt sw.- 1 5 W 1 jfrrc n. » 4 i 





pr ^ H 

II II 

ps^ I pr: I ^ I g^: I g^ I rftalf ii 
I II «< II 

jjg r q ffT I g^: gwn^ ^ “•iiCT«?«rat*r: 

fafetil I «Ti wT?n?t J^onfa ^fei arraft: ’eN^w#: W % ^«n* 

%?;{ #m: ^g q TH i wir<»n*5t i «ft nllwiasiiRlfsnr- 

*<! W gli <iWTO i^'rr^wgjftrr i ^ Higiftr n h « 

srag^g^Jll 

M 

5# ^ ahrrwn ii 

VE § 5 p^ II ^ II 
I I ^t?r^ 1 5«r: 1 1 ^irggr: ii 
!Pir • I ?T?if gs«B?tV II % II 

1 1 tsr !Si!PeT ^ ift?T% mnw^‘‘^<nnm«ril *n%” 

^r'WjljETc^sniT*^ •• 5 M 

en 5^ f^?F 5 Rrgt f^rlor: li 

si4-?i^ II ^ II 

m I «5f I fiRPI I WSt 4: I «Nrf?r: I 1^ I fJf^: II 
wq; I If I 5«g I srs^iliir^ ii ^ ii 

ail^iil i I ?3eiftrt!=*i% ^ Srton: aw % ftltoTi % RC I ’W- 

wn ieNhSi •la nT g ^ ^ . • wntRi: ?iaaa^ wrnrai: i ^tmt ?gnn* 

I fife n irgcaRW % g*a tsi gwam: ^ ii ^ ii 

^ 9Tifi[f3??a!psn ^rarai^ il 

^ 4459 ^ fri^t II ^ II 

iSMs I I I If w 1 

wwt I 5l»^ I g*. I fMm % II 

wi rt U ft • % ferwtir «ra: gfSNt 1 It ^ # 

ggw aamfir wanfti i art « f rtlf a l lwt g a - 

9a% 1 5fi iiant ftiD ajpw^ Wf w4g l ^hwtfltaaailf- 11 % 11 

aiS^t «^%«f H l gft 4 t II 

gf%#ipg!r% u « H 

»il^s«fir: I ^ 1 1?^ I 1 

,.; • ■" |H a ii ■ 

. ‘*fr^i«r 1 |l(H wi ,mmi WBIWaiiwii^lf Ifipm^ 





n 


f 4 #*t§iw ^ fir> 9 Tf^ ^wffir 

S^wnft ^ 1 1^5 mirnTf^g; ii » ii 

2 pr?n T^ u n 

»if I ft I jnrfl: I fftr I ps^ I fphjt I f»f I (If^t H 
ftufsTr I fff I f^ II H H 

KT «f ft 9 I f prrPTt HWfJ wlWRT iT3<«rT: «r 9 W fl'^r m\iT^% 
iipnrjnfiiTS^ • pTWfvW ^WWiTiin'W ?rspi *raTV; ?«r 5 ^ ifWWWr^iUFT* 
< 1 ^ W^icftw” I w?rf f^tnr “»r%?%?fijffeTTwfw^",W«nsfti^’% «n hh# 

^5rV ^.- n 

M 

5¥nl3^ ^55 «Tfi II 
d?5Tr II ^ II 

5 ^^ I ?sn^ I I I 'if^' I g^s II 
I ftfJii I l|ii^ IM II 

I ?t*ii^ ^ ^ rroit W I^m %% ^?rer »r«n: vimt «ng “ift^ 
fliwt” “|^”d^l*^swwrft ?r«TT ■5T3 ?i>ts 5 ^^sjpn g gi asn q il^qnt 

%fii” I 5 r» «r^Rn?Ti 'nsin: 1 ’f'n: ;g«wg w mi mt 1 «i 

#i w “srs:g¥?nftr” 9 ml^ 5 ?Pfl[; 1 ^srt^ iT«ti tif ^ qft 

•uR'^s^fftror: ( infiiR: ) ^f 5 i ^^RTF^sf larol^ 1 ?l "dFenTT ’cHrI’ 
iwwrI I ?hwn “«TgTi^« 5537^”% 11 1 11 

Majir 11 

|«5^^4’ErF II ^ II 
I ^ I ^sW I ^ fF# I %s«iifrm 1 ?^f 11 
5 Ttoif I I ^SWT^ II S II 

^[^i#Rr I snsT 3^ htw*t; i gnWf n 8 tiil^««A 1 

j%q'|||iUt 1 qajr qftnt •ren^gq^ “q[«fRft g '9!^ W^i^^ wiiw I 

gJlWt wiow^l i|wi|;^inw»ft g»ii g ’i i >TTgrt i 4 «wK ft i i g< i> WI iftwHf i <h^ « i 

«na;«rg?nwj 11 « 

tl^^ll^Mi'si^ut 11 ^ II 

«jijii*if I ^ 4 1 fi^t I II 
113 1 fqgjsf^t I giff^t u 1^ II 

%gftll[ I «wi^ »i^ I 

<Wjn w% g 1 1 

v»<«(V^'<t<i ^<fi8 W Jp ?w 1R^ ggwl* 'HlHWt I flfSt WWTw ftW 

IP* rwHf vNirllllH WlffiWi H •!(: 
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arrfi II 

^trlgr ar^ 5%?Tq[ il 5 ? 11 

sn^ I «n^ I arara: 1 1 S'^* 1 !r#5«5r^ i H 

spills: I siM I H%«in II « II 

I ISw iffi^ ^ i sni^arrna^f srtwsrw^^i srt^ «ri?IW?Pr^ aif4 
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Some tivo thousand years ago one of the greatest Saviours ^ 
and Martyrs declared, ‘All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the stvord’. Even five hundred years earlier than him, 
another great Saviour had proclaimed, ^Enmity is put out not hy 
enmity, hut hy love\ And millions tried to mould their lives in 
the nohle spirit of this teaching. 

Yet man’s primitive passions, instincts and impulses — the 
unregenerate in man is so powerful, the indriyagrama is so balavan, 
tjie manas is so caficala, that within two milleniums after the rise of 
the last great Saviour, humanity was once more loosing its faith in 
itself and in spiritual values. This time it found itself almost 
inextrieahly involved in a rapidly rising crescendo of sel (-destructive 
tendencies. 

This crisis in the soul oj humanity, this danger to its very 
existence could not he met witib hy the inane repetition of the teachings 
of past Saviours. The crying need was for a concrete demonstration 
of how the Life of Spirit is actually lived, how the precepts of the 
Saviours can he realized into living practice. 

And once again East stepped foreward with a Saviour %vho 
could revivify the faith of humanity and buttress the eternal prin- 
ciples that were challenged hy an age of tottering vahbes and 
evaporating faiths. 

Gandhiji’s allotted mission was to reclaim the erring humanity 
to the Life of Spirit, His own life was a concrete manifestation of 
Ahirhsd, eschewing violence and cultivation of all-emhraoing love, 
and Satya, perfect harmony helween thought, xvord and deed. 

His existence symbolized also, in diverse ways, the clash 
between Higher Self and Lower Self, between Good and Evil and the 
ultimate triumph of the former. This epic struggle is the recurrent yet 
ever fresh theme of mythologies and literatures world over. Gandhiji’s 
experiments with truth presented us with a vai'iation of the same 
theme. Therein we witnessed before our very eyes the fascinating 
2)henomenon of a great spint in the making, of the transfiguration 
of the human into the divine. Gandhiji, we felt, teas one of 
us and yet far above us — indeed, of him we can say %vith a special 
application, so bhiimiin visvato vrtva atyatisthad da^angulam. 

The disappearance of such rare spirits is as much significant 
and fruitful as their appearance. With what superb sublimity that 
Yogi came to leave his mortal coil! ‘He tvas wounded for our trans- 
gressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him and with his stripes we are healed’. 

Generations to come shall have to exercise their insight and 
intellect before the meaning of that spiritually integrated personality 
is realized in full measure. We can but prattle a few xvords to serve 
as one small outlet to the overwhelming sense of sorroxv, and devotion 
and respect for him commonly shared by the humanity at large. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE* 

By Shri K. M. MUNSHI 

I am indebted to my friend His Excellency the Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chancellor for giving me the honour of delivering the 
Convocation Address for this year; for, this has been a fateful year. 
In this year we saw our struggle for independence ended. We also 
saw the land in awful torment when it was rent in twain ; millions of 
our countrymen uprooted from their soil; numberless innocents 
massacred. We saw before us a mighty tragedy unfolded the like 
of which the world only witnessed at Calvary, nineteen hundred and 
forty-seven years ago. Now we see before us the gathering of war 
clouds over Europe which threaten the very existence of the human 
race. Much as I would wish to speak of purely academic themes, 
on this occasion the situation vibrates with such insistent issues as 
cannot be ignored. 

An age has closed and another has opened. In this. Job Char- 
nok’s city, where Warren Hastings first wove the web of our slavery, 
now, Sir, you preside, the last of its Governors under the British 
Crown you who were one of the sturdy heroes of our freedom’s battle. 

Our struggle has been unique in the annals of the world. 
The British came ; saw us disorganised ; and bought our soul by a 
promise of enforce'd peace. In search for a new dignity, we 
mimicked foreign ways and mouthed strange accents. We forgot 
ancient dignity. Only the tremendous vitality of our Culture 
saved us. 

Ram Mohan Roy aWoke to a new light which he saw with 
undimmed eyes; it was the quenchless flame of the Upani^ads. 
Dayanand, almost in the hour of the national disaster of 1857, voiced 
the urge for a new integration of our Culture, going to the Vedas, 
our rock of ages. Ramakrishna, the noblest man of modern times, 
gave new validity to the heritage of the Gitd, How can I, a 
novelist, forget the father of India’s literary Renaissance who jointly 
with Alexandre Dumas, fanned my little creative spark into 
flame — Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya ? Like a second Bhagiratha 

* Couvooation address of tfeiB University of Calcutta, Maroh 1948. 
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he brought down our other-worldly religious devotion to earth in 
order to fertilise secular efforts. Vivekananda gave us back our lost 
dignity and our departed faith in our heritage. Surendra Nath, the 
trumpet-voiced, roused us to the vigour of a militant nationalism. 
When with Japan’s victory over Russia, Asia awoke to a new 
strength, Shri Aravind, with a prophet’s vision, transmuted Indian 
culture into neo-nationalism which saw the Mother in the Motherland. 
Then came Gandhiji, the architect of the cunning hand and the 
unerring eye, and built the fortress of our freedom which resisted for 
over a quarter of a century the onslaughts of the mightiest and the 
cleverest empire in world’s history. We won; we were free; we 
stepped into a new life. 

Your Chancellor with his uncanny perspicacity realized — much 
to my chagrin, I confess — that unity of India was incompatible in the 
context of a non-violent struggle, and as a result India emerged 
compact, though truncated. Panditji, with the flaming eye of ideali- 
sm sought democracy ; and India is today the greatest democracy in 
the world. Sardar Patel, the firm-planted pillar of our security, 
stood for strength ; and India has been integrating fast — so fast ideed, 
that the map of India, with every morning paper, looks like the 
fantastic dream of a none too sober student of geography 1 

India today is a free and sovereign nation ; naturally, therefore, 
it faces the baffling problems which sudden independencs brings in 
its wake. Internally, we find around us the symptoms of political 
immaturity ; administrative inexperience ; the hunt for new-formed 
power ; a contempt for correct political behavour ; the distrust of 
tried leaders; a sense of irresponsibility; self-righteous dogmatism, 
which though plunged in power politics, thinks — and worse, acts — in 
terms of school-room ethics; above all, the absence of an exuberant 
will to work. 

For a nation learning to take its first stride in its independent 
career, conditions could not be worse. The war has left us its 
horrid legacies; rising spirals of inflation; lack of production; 
inadequacy of transport systems ; race for international alignments ; 
and as if these were not enough, the prospects of another war ‘ to 
end all wars. ’ 

On the other hand, both in India and Pakistan we have 
lost— -I hope, temporarily — ^the spiritual maturity which we as a people 
had acquired by slow through centuries. I use the word 
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'spiritual’, not with its other-worldly implications, but implying the 
domination of the spirit over the things ‘of earth, earthy.’ We rose 
from noble examples of our sages, satsanga to noble conduct, 
sadacara; from noble conduct to principles, satya; from noble 
principles to absolute nobility which lay in self-realisation, 
sarhsiddhiy in the conquest of attachment, wrath and fear, in seeing 
Me in all and all in Me, ‘mam pasyati sa/rvatra mayi sarvarh ca 
pa^yati’ . But we inverted the Platonic concept of progress. We 
descended from ugly forms to ugly conduct; from ugly conduct to 
principles, till we finally arrived at the absolute ugliness — the 
assassination of the one man to whom we owe not only all that we 
have but a consciousness of all that we were. I refuse to sit in 
moral judgment over those who fell from grace ; I know that they had 
to face grave provocations ; often my blood boiled at the harrowing 
tales of barbarism. But courage, restraint and dignity make for 
culture only when they are maintained in face of grave provo- 
cations. If there were no provocations these qualities would cease 
to be prized. 

These ills — adverse,conditions, political immaturity and spiritual 
lapse — can only be cured if our Universities rise to the occasion. 
They are no longer factories for turning out lawyers and oflficers to 
support the British rule ; nor even are they middlemen for 
distributing the doubtful gift of Western Culture. They can no 
more continue to be the agencies for maintaining the mechanical and 
commercial system of holding examinations. They have to be the 
seats of Indian Culture. 

Our Universities are our only hope in the arduous task of 
upbuilding the economic, intellectual and spiritual life of our new 
nation. This age is variably called the age of the common man, the 
age of mass uplift, the age of classless society, the age of every 
sweeping generalisation which modern mind can invent. But in 
truth it is an age — like every other age — when the finest minds are 
needed to add to the dynamic strength of the country. For, only 
these minds, when trained by our Universities to the highest 
efficiency, can provide the superior intelligence, industry and force of 
character which will give India the leadership of the world in action 
and thought. It will be catastrophic indeed if we sacrifice intensity 
to expanse, Universities to elementary school; the uncommon mind 
to the common ; for, if the uncommpn mind is allowed to run to waste 
icommou; map will pever he raised, 
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The new life, it is said, postulates a new education. The aim 
of our university education, therefore, must be coextensive with the 
new and full life which is now ours. Nay, education being an art, 
it must have our whole present-day life, our political, social, economic 
and spiritual well-being for its subject. To attain this objective, 
the University must be like the asrama of old. In such a seat of 
culture, education was a spiritual endeavour where the teacher sat 
surrounded by his pupils, imparting not merely knowledge but 
courage, restraint and dignity, not by precept, but by example ; 
where the student lived, not to have his presence marked, nor to 
secure a pass, not to go on a strike to enjoy an ill deserved holiday, 
but to learn the art of shaping his own life, the art of self-sculpture, 
by humility, pranipdta, by developing a spirit of enquiry, paripra^na 
by service, sevd. 

Krdidasa, in S'dkuntala, has given us a picture of an asrama, 
a shrine of living culture with its marvellous surroundings, its 
well-mannered pupils, its tone and atmosphere full of peace ; but we 
see its soul only when Kanva comes, that beautiful old man who as 
it were envelopes his pupils, the deer, the bees and the flowers with 
an all-embracing humanity. The very presence of such a Kanva in 
our Universities, like Plato, as discribed by Newman, would be to 
the student ‘ a stay for his mind to*rest, or a burning thought in his 
heart, a bond of union with men like himself, ever after.’ 

Not only the relation between the teacher and the pupil but 
the quality of our University education must change. University 
education, all the world over, has deteriorated, partly due to 
electivism, partly due to a general state of disequilibrium, or rather 
a spiritual hypnosis in men 'which speedy industrialisation and 
rationalism of life has caused. 

Electivism connotes that all subjects have an equal educational 
value and that experimental or social sciences have the same value 
as classical and historical studies. This outlook is the offspring of 
Westernism, the way of life evolved by materialistic tendencies 
which have made a fettish of experimental sciences. 

If there is one factor more than any other which has forced 
a moral crisis on the modern world, it is the Westernistic education, 
which has built up the militant organisation of materialism. Its 
products find joy of life only in smut and sensation. The sanctity 
of the home has no appeal for them, for easy and swift divorce is 
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to them ah emblem of liberty.- They deride self-discipline. They 
scorn moral values. They admit nothing higher than the knowledge 
that subserves immediate practical ends. Naturally, in a world of 
which they are the elite, purges, mass murders, Belsen horrors, 
wicked displacement of men, women and children by millions appear 
normal. Where they do not destroy they propose to establish 
soulless regimentation. We can have nothing to do with such an 
outlook. India wants to be a democracy and develop democratic 
virtues, which our young men will acquire if our Universities, at an 
early collegiate stage, insist on an intensive study of subjects of 
purely cultural interest and make the student responsive to 
higher values. 

At the same time our national education must stimulate 
national productivity. In an international society which is far 
removed from the moral plane, scientific studies and technical skill 
are essential for national survival. But in Bacon’s words 'I cannot 
call upon men to sell their books and build furnaces, quitting and 
forsaking Minerva and the Muses and relying upon Vulcan.’ 

India is passing from the organic society of the past, created 
by the unconscious forces of tradition ; we are now evolving, as in 
Europe, a consciously organised society in which our higher 
aspirations have to combat with the deadly power of the machine 
cutting into every aspect of life. We can only escape the fate of 
Europe if we — now free to go our own characteristic way — evolve a 
new education shaped by our own cultural tradition, which I have 
ventured to name Creative Education in my book Creative Art of 
Life. Such an education in the earlier stages should be formative ; 
such as would teach the student permanent values in life, not 
merely arm him with effective skill, make him a useful instrument 
and yet a man of culture. His interests need not be narrow; nor 
need he be trained to look at life from the angle of his special 
subject ; he must be equipped for a complete life. Indian tradition 
and outlook favour such education. But for it the magnificence, 
continuity and vitality of our Culture would not have been possible. 

Such a formative education leads the student to create himself. 
It is a process of creative self-sculpture ; an art by which life energy 
is so shaped and developed that with every effort the- artist attains a 
higher stage of self-fulfilment. On the other hand the present 
education leaves the student” feeling himself inadequate, incomplete 
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and unhappy; it is anything but creative. To be creative, it must 
give self-fulfilment which implies a sense of completeness, freedom 
and growing perfection ; a capacity which brings love and achievement 
in a greater measure; a strength which rises superior to human 
weakness ; and an increasingly correct perspective of the unity and 
goal of life. 

At all times the art of self-sculpture in the hands of an 
aspiring learner who is a fresh young man of unformed habits, is 
difficult to acquire. During this age he is generally denied the 
atmosphere of a home where parents practise idealism and teach 
consecration. The material with which he is to work is also his own 
individual nature of which he has little or no knowledge. Any 
system of education which takes into account these difficulties must 
provide three essential conditions. It must first train the student to 
precision, analysis, concentration and responsiveness to noble 
impulses ; secondly train him to ordinate his faculties for concentrated 
work ; and lastly to teach him to express himself under the 
inspirtion of masters in the art of self-sculpture who have moulded 
India’s culture. These conditions would only be satisfied if the 
ground is prepared by a study of the life-stories of our national 
heroes ; of the history and culture of our country in the light of 
world progress ; and of literary masterpieces which India has given 
the world, the Mahdhhdrata, the Rdmdyana, S'dkuntcda, the 
Bhdgavata and the Bhagavad Gitd, 

It must be realised that a student is a composite product of 
his individual talents and aptitudes ; his heredity and environments ; 
the associations which spring . from his relations to his society and 
his country ; the imponderable influences of his soil, of the sights, 
sounds and habits of his native land, and above all, of the culture to 
which he is born. These factors may not all be apparent in the 
student; but they constitute his sub-conscious self all the same. 
Creative Education, therefore, takes its stand on the fact' that 
nothing alien to the individual nature of a studen^, can be taught 
without denying self-fulfilment. The first step, therefore, in such 
an education is to teach the student to study, express and live upto 
the permanent values of his native Culture. 

Indian culture is not the same thing as the material 
equipment of life in India, which is qivilization. Cultural values are 
permanent ; they are an en4 in thecaselves. Civilization is the garb 
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of life ; only a means to lead a comfortable life. We are superior to 
Sri Ramacandra in civilization. We travel in aeroplanes; he 
travelled in canoes or on foot. But in absolute values, in pursuit of 
truth, in idealism, in character, in the beauty of human relations, 
he would be a bold man indeed who will say that ho is superior to 
Sri Ramacandra. 

Each nation has its distinctive culture which forms the source 
of its strength. Ouu Culture is an organic growth, native to our 
soil, our history and the central ideas round which our national life 
has revolved for generations. Many educated Indians once tried to 
ape British dress, manners, and habits; some of them do still; but 
they failed in their attempt to force an alien culture upon themselves 
or others. Only when they sought self-fulfilment by living upto the 
values of Indian Culture did they become true to themselves and 
succeed in giving strength to the group-life, 

Shri Aravinda spent his growing years in England, imbibing 
the best in Westernism^. But soon Indian Culture asserted itself. 
He gave up foreign dress and ways of living. He studied Indian 
languages and literature. And when he tried to perfect himself in 
the art of creative life peculiarly Indian, that he became a great 
apostle of modern Indian nationalism, a great thinker, and a Yogi. 

Gandhiji was educated for the Bar in England. But his 
sub-conscious self declined to take to Westernism. He had to 
recapture the fundamentals of Indian culture for himself before he 
became the architect of resurgent India, challenged Westernism, and 
stood out as supreme artist of creative life-energy. 

Our new education, therefor, e, must follow the lines of our 
Culture. It must affirm the Man, his inner self and, his ultimate 
destiny as much his historical and social responsibility. Of such an 
education there should be two basic principles : 

First, each individual has an individual nature. For him, the 
highest law is to express it through thought, word and deed which 
are compact and intrinsically his own. And his highest destiny is to 
be prepared to die in order to fulfil the law of his being. 

Second, Education, to be truly creative, must make the student 
more and more himself and teach him to realise his possibilities to 
the fullest, and so, to fulfil himself. In this way, his personality will 
grow from strength to strength producing the highest results from 
bis relation to life. 
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It is an error to suppose that a man is truly educated, because 
he is a good scientist or a literary man though a bad husband ; 
because he. is a capable lawyer though a bad citizen ; because he is a 
good patriot but a moral wreck. Human life is one. It cannot 
be divided into compartments. And no one can evade his responsibi- 
lity to life as a whole by claiming that he is devoted to a part of it. 

Our universities will fulfil themselves if they take into 
account not only the complete growth of the student but the totality 
of his relation. Life-energy is one torrent and its volume and 
intensity can be increased only by treating the whole of it. 

Thank you, Sir, once again. Now I have only to give one 
message for the young men; May your path be happy — iivdste 
panthdnah semtu. 


2 »Tr. f^. ' 



Was the Pragjyotisa of Naraka in Assam or in Kathiawad? 

By Pro£ V, B. Athavale. 

In the December 1946 issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali has written the article, ‘New Lights on the History of Assam’. In 
the section 2, with the title, ‘The kingdom of THIS’, he has shown that the 
hitherto unidentified country of ‘THIS’, which is mentioned at the end of the 
famous Greek work , ‘ The Periplus of the Ery threan Sea ’, compiled in the first 
century A. D., to be none else than PrSgjyotisa. On page 247, he writes, 
‘The whole of Eastern India was anti-Krsna and anti-Paudava, during the 
Period of the Mahabharata war. Most powerful kings of Bengal and Assam 
were Paiuidraka Vasudeva of North Bengal and Bhagadatta of Assam. The aged 
Bhagadatta was killed by Arjuna in the Kuru war. With Bhagadatta ends the 
Pauranic history of Pragjjmtisa, and along with the rest of India, a dark Period 
sets in for Pragjyotisa for about a thousand years. We have no means of know- 
ing if the province was included in north Indian empire of Candragupta and 
As'oka. The indications are to the contrary, because Buddhism which reached 
its high water-mark during the reign of As'oka, appears to have left Assam 
untouched. But we have two important pieces of authentic evidence to show 
that the countr}' continued to prosper and maintain commerce relations with 
the rest of India. The Chinese traveller Hieuen Tsang, who visited Kamarupa 
(Pragjyotisa) in 640 A. D. , states that the country continued to remain a 
stronghold of the Vedic and Pauranic religion. It is also well-known that some 
Vedic customs and festivals like Bhiu, still prevail in Assam and are honoured as 
national festivals. It is thus gratifying to find that the great flood of Buddhi- 
sm, which swept all over India under the patronage of As'oka, left Assam 
undisturbed and the kingdom of Naraka and Bhagadatta continued to remain the 
last and the most impregnable stronghold of the Vedic religion. 

I shall now prove that Naraka, his son Bhagadatta and his grandson 
Vajradatta Wefe at Pragjyotisa, in Kathiawad. It was Vajradatta who was defe- 
ated by Arjuna in battle over the sacrificial horse, and after attending the 
As'vamedha went to Kamarupa and established his kingdom there. At the end 
of this article I shall quote from a copper-plate found in Assam, which will show 
that the genealogy of Vajradatta can be uniformly traced upto Bhaskaravarman, 
who was present when Hieuen Tsang visited Kamarupa in 640 A. D. 

We must start with NarakSsura, who was the grand-father of Vajradatta 
who went to Assam. Mbh. III. 12. 18. says, “Krsua killed Bhauma Naraka 
and brought back the maui-kundalas ”. 29th verse says, “Krsua killed Nisunda 
and Naraka and after clearing the barricades raised by Muru, the way to 
Pragjyotisa town became free again.” Sablia. 45. 7, tells, “When I was engaged 
at the Pragjyotisa town, S'is’upala, the sou of my paternal aunt tried to burn 
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Dvaraka like a wicked man." Udyoga. 130. 43-44, says, "Krsua went to 
Pragjyotisa and after killing Naraka and his confederates released the 
thousands of girls who were kept in captivity, Dvivida Vanara, a friend of 
Naraka tried to push big stones over the head of Krsua when he was 
entering the gate of Pnigjyotisa.” Drona. ii. 5, says, “Krsna killed 
Naraka and Mura.” Karna. 5. 55, says, “Just as Krsna killed Muru and 
Naraka — ” S'anti. 339. 91-93, tells, “Krsua killed Bhauma Naraka and 
Mura at Piagjyotisa* and carried a lot of wealth to his town DvarakS 
in Kus'asthali.” Bhagavata 10, 69 says, "Narada came to Dvaraka when he 
heard that Krsna had killed Naraka and brought to Dvaraka thousands of 
girls who were kept in captivity by him." Hari. ii. 63. 17-19, tell, “The name 
of the mother of Naraka was Mali! and he stayed in the Pragjyotisa town. He 
had four assistants called Hayagriva, Nisupda, Paficanada and Muru. (Naraka is 
alternatively called Bhaumasura, because the name of his mother was Mahl i. e. 
Bhami.)” 


The consistancy in the various references proves beyond doubt that the 
Narakasura incident is not a poetic fancy of the Puranas. The problem now is 
to determine the site of Pragjyotisa, where the event occurred and to relate it 
with other events in the life-history of Krsna. Garga. Dvar. Adhyaya 8, says 
“Krsna released 16000 girls from the captivity of Bhaumasura before he went 
for the Rajasuya sacrifice.” This is verified by the Mbh. quotation given above 
that S'is'upala had attacked Dvaraka, when Krsua was engaged in the Pragjyo- 
tisa campaign. We know that S'is'upala was killed at the end of the Rajasuya 
at Indraprastha. Hari. ii. 63. 39 and Bhagavata x. 59. 3, tell that Krsna started 
for the Pragjyotisa campaign with his wife Satyabhama. This shows that the 
marriage of Satyabhama had taken place. We know that Rukmini was married 
first, then JambuvatT and then Satyabhama. Hari. ii. 92, tells that the As'vame- 
dha sacrifice of Vasudeva took place after Narakasura incident. Sabha. 45. 8, tells 
that S’is'upala had captured the horse and thus, obstructed the Yajfia of his mater- 
nal uncle. Garga. Vis'va. Ch.25, tells that Pradyumna ( a son of Rukmini ) had 
gone to Pragjyotisa to demand money from Nala, a son of Bhaumasura, for the 
sacrifice of his grand-father. He was' ready to give mone)^, but Dvivida Vanara 
who was at the gate, put forth some opposition but he was defeated and he fled 
away. 

Thus we can say with certainty that Narakasura incident took place after 
the marriage of Satyabhama and before the As'vamedha of Vasudeva. At the end 
of this article we shall determine the age of Krsua on the day of Kuru war. 
Then counting backwards the age of Kisua in the Narakasura incident can be 
easily surmised. Now we shall try to locate geographically the site of the Pragj- 
yotisa town. We are not concerned with the extent of the Pragjyotisa territory 
over which Naraka ruled, but the town where he was killed. The town is indicated 
by the addition of the word Purl. For instance when the word Dvfiraka is used 
it means a territory under the control of Krsna. When Krsna was in 
Mathura, he \yas called Mathuradhls'a.^ The meaning of Mathura is in this case 
not a City but a territory. ^ 
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To locate the town we must first locate the territory in which the town 
existed. We know from the map that the Dist. Kamarupa roughly coincides with 
the Pragjyotisa territory at present, and Gohatti is the Pragjyotisa town. Naraka 
is supposed by all scholars to be from Assam. We shall locate the town later 
but let us try to secure evidence to locate the territory. Bhagavata XI. 67, tells, 
"Dvivida Vanara was a friend of Naraka. To avenge the death of his friend, he 
started devastating that part of the Snarta country, where Krsna lived. He 
came to the Raivataka hills where Balarama was enjoying jvith his wife. Bala- 
rama ultimately killed him in the fight." We have already seen how Pradyumna 
had defeated Dvivida at Pragjyotisa town, and he had fled. These references 
show clearly that the town must be in the Snarta country (Kathiawad) and not far 
from the Raivataka hills. A single-handed person cannot run from Assam to the 
Raivataka hills to avenge the death of his friend. Krsna had gone to the eastern 
side upto the Girivraja town in the Magadha territory of JarSsandha. But this 
event occurred when Krsna went to Rajasuya. I have already proved that 
the Narakasura incident occurred before the Rajasuya. 

The details of the way in which Krsna started and completed the Naraka 
campaign are given in Hari. ii. 63, and Bhagavata x. 59. Krsna w'as in his 
Dvaraka. ( I have proved in a separate article published in the previous issue 
of the Bharatiya Vidya that this was not the modern Dvaraka* near port Okha, 
but it was 20 miles east of Prabhasa and two miles from the Kodinar railway 
station, on the coast). While he was sitting in th Sudharmasabha Hall, he 
received complaints, that Naraka had captured a 14 years daughter of a carpe- 
nter. The name of the girl was Kas'eru. He then had openly declared that 
thenceforth his people would captuffe any girl whatsoever. He had captured 
1412 1 girls. They were in charge of Mura of the Alaca country. Bhauma 
had prepared the rooms for their accomodation in the Maniparvata. Mura 
had 10 girls and they were supervising over these girls. Mura, Nisunda, 
Hayagriva and Paficanada were the dvarapalas. 

Krsna started with his army to kill this demon of Pragjyotisa. He took 
Satyabhama with him in this campaign. (The reason was that Satyabhama belon- 
ged to the Alaca territory. Her father S'atrajit was a small chieftain in a town 
called Satrapura, in the Afaca hill territory ). Krsna first attacked Mura. After 
killing him be passed on some hilly tract, and saw Nisunda ready for fight. After 
killing him he came across Hayagriva, who was also killed. Then Krsna found 
out Paficanada at Udaka in the Lohitagaiiga country, and he killed him 
there. From there he went to Prftgjyotisapura. After a hard fight Naraka 
was killed. Bhflmi, the mother of Naraka gave Krsna the Kuudalas which 
Naraka had snatched away from some noble woman Aditi. The girls were 
released and some of the wealth which was amassed by Naraka was carried to 
Dvaraka. 

In April 1947 , 1 had the honour of travelling as a state guest in the 
Nawanagar State. Before I went to Jamnagar, I had not the least idea that 
I would be able to identify Pragjyotisa with its surroundings. I had gone 
there to find out the port where Krflua hUd killed S'alva in a naval battle, I had 
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guessed that it must be somewhere on the northern coast of Kathiawad. I 
could prove that Salaya was the port where the naval battle took place. 
About Pragjyotisapura I was sure that it was somewhere in Kathiawad, and 
not in Assam. Mr. Mankad, Curator of the Jamnagar Museum casually 
remarked that the Gopa village on the Vartu river, near the Gopa hill was 
called Pragjyotisapura. 1 immediately went to see the place in a state car. 
People told me that Narakasura was killed there and Krsua had taken a bath 
in the Vartu river. The place was named as Pragjyotisa first. It was 
changed to Gopa afterwards. If Naraka was killed there, the Alaca and the 
Maui-parvata of Mura must be somewhere nearby. The Allech hills, which 
are only lo miles from the Gopa hill coincided with the Alaca region. The 
word Maui in the Maniparavata means quartz. Mr. Mankad told me the state 
had given contract to quarry quartz to test it for its gold contents. 

I visited the place and to my surprise I could locate the Udaka place 
in the Lohita area, where Paucanada was killed. Even the Vartu river is 
mentioned in Hari. II.58 as Svarta and Krsua had taken a bath in it. Thus 
it will be seen that Pragjyotisa can be identified without ambiguity. 

Now we shall turn to Bhagadatta, a prominent son of Naraka. The case'of 
Nala I have already discussed in connection w’ith Pradyumna. Hari. II. 83. 1-5, 
tell, “A Brahmin living in S'atpura, of the Vajasaqeyi S'nkha, and a disciple of 
Yajfiavalkya had taken Diksa to perform As'vamedha for Vasudeva for a 
period of one year, on the sacred banks of the Avartu river. Nikumbha and 
other Asuras who were living in S'atpura tried to obstruct the sacrifice. 
Paudavas had come. They were helping Krsua. But Bhagadatta, S'is'upAla, 
Duryodhana and others ranged on th^ side of Nikumbha to create mischief. 
Bharata II. 45. 8, testifies that S'is'upala had obstructed the Yajha of Vasudeva. 

Sabha. 26. 7-9, tell that Arjuna went for Digvijaya first to Bhagadatta of 
Pragjyotisa, conquered him and other chieftains on the sea coast, and then 
turned, northwrards. The reason for attacking him is clear, because he had 
obstructed the As'vamedha of Vasudeva. Bhagadatta and other chieftains on 
the sea coast were present at the Rajasuya sacrifice. (Sabha. 34. 10). 

Sabha. 14. 14-15, tell that “ Bhagadatta is the ruler of the Mura and 
Naraka areas. It is interesting to note that Skanda i. 2. 59-60, give the 
following account of the relation of Ghatotkaca with Pragjyotisa and Bhagadatta, 
Hidimba once sent Ghatotkaca to the Paudavas so that he should do some 
w'ork for them. Yudhisthira settled to have him man'ied. Krsua told him 
that Kamakantaka, the daughter of Muru was with Bhagadatta at Pragjyotisa- 
pura, and she had announced that she would marry that person who would win 
her in both the intellectual as well as physical duel. Ghatotkaca won her and 
the marriage took place at Indraprastha. 

In the Kuru war Bhagadatta was on the side of Duryodhana. Droua. 28-29 
and Kariia. 5. 15-16, describe how Bhagadatta was killed by Arjuna. Here 
ends the story of Bhagadatta. His presence in the As'vamedha of Vasudeva 
near Sakhpur in Kathiawad, and his defeat by Arjuna in his Northern Digvijaya 
tour show that Bhagadatta was nevei*in Assam, as is assumed by Mr. Bhattasali, 
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Finally we come to Vajradatta, a son of Bhagadatta. As'vamedha. 74-77, 
tell that the horse went to Trigarta first, from there it went to Pragjyotisa. 
Vajradatta who was young, fought with Arjuna. He ultimately admitted 
defeat and accepted the invitation to attend the As'vamedha which was 
to take place in Caitra. As'va. 75 (Kumbha) tells that Vajradatta then 
became the king of Knmarupa. From Pragjyotisa, the horse went to the Sidhu 
country. This shows that the horse could not have gone to Assam in its 
westward wandering. 

When Vajradatta went to Assam and established his kingdom there due to 
liis valour, it is but natural that he would have named the country as Pragjyotisa 
in memory of his association w'ith it, and thus the Pragjyotisa which was in 
the west was transferred to tlie east. 

A copper plate of 600 A. D. is found in Assam. It is described in Epi. 
Indica, 1913-14, pages 65-79. 

3Ti:5^rwra; 1 ijqraerq gfir ^r: n b 11 

. ?rwiciT5r: 1 11 ^ 11 

q^qi'^r 1 11 vs 11 

It gives the names of the forefathers of Vajradatta. Here we get the name 
of the father of Naraka. In'Mbh. we get the name of the mother of Naraka. 
The reference to tlie sea in the case of Naraka is worth noting. The fight of 
Bliagadatta wdth Vija}'a (Arjuna) is mentioned, but he is not called a king 
of Assam. From Vajradatta, the coppeiplate sa5'S, to Pusyavarman 3000 years 
intervened in an unbroken chain. Between Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman 
12 kings are given. We know that Bhaskaravarman was living when Hieuen Tsang 
visited Kamarupa in 640 A. D. If 20 years is taken as an average of one 
genealogy, the 1 2 generations upto Pusyavarman would mean 240 years. Thus 
we can take Pusyavarman to be in 400 A. D. But upto Vajradatta 3000 years 
intervened. Hence Vajradatta must be in 2600 B. C. 

Mr. Bhattasali himself admits that the genealogies in Assam are preserved 
intact because the ruling families ate intact. We know that the Pm’aiias w'ere 
wTitten in the 2nd century A. D., after the Buddhistic influence faded away 
and the Brahmanism was revived. Therefore, the genealogies given in the 
Puranas cannot be supposed to be unbroken. The interval between Pariksit 
and Nanda is given in the Puranas to be 1015. On page 246, Mr. Bhattasali puts 
Pariksit’s birth at 1428 B. C. We know that Vajradatta was young in tlie 
As'vamedha period and his age can be taken to be 20. But the unbroken genea- 
logy of Assam puts Vajradatta in 2600,, which means a difference of 1200 years. 
This proves clearly the unreliability of the Paurauic genealogical tables. Modern 
scholars rely too much on them to determine the date of the Kuru war. 
Even an unbroken genealogical table containing 150 or more kings cannot be 
used to work out quantitative results like the exact year of the Kuru war. 
• They can be used to check large errors. 

For instance, Megasthenese tells thqt between Heracles and Sandrokotus 
136 generations intervened. Candragupta was, in 300 B. C, Taking 20 year? 
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as the generation average ^ve get 3000 B. C. for Krsna; For Vajradatta 
we get from the Assam chronology the result 2600, Thus, as qualitative 
results they are in agreement and indicate that the genealogy given by Mega- 
sthenese is correct, and the Paurauic genealogies must have big gaps in them. 
As I have already remarked, these generation averages cannot be utilized 
for accurate year determination. In 150 generations the error would amount 
to 300 years. To find the exact year of the war it is necessary to bring in 
astronomical references at the time of war. We know that a solar eclipse 
had taken place on AsVina Amavasya and 13 da3^s later the lunar eclipse 
had taken place on Karttika fullmoon. A comet also was observed by the 
end of the Ss'vina month. Thus the problem is to find out the year between 
2600 and 3000 which satisfied these conditions simultaneously, 1 have 
worked out this problem and 3018 B, C. is the required year. 

Now let us see if we are able to determine the age of Krsna at the 
time .of the Kuru wan Before taking this problem let us relate the age of 
Krsna with that of tjie Paiidavas. Mbh. I. 126-127 tell that the five 
brothers were like five consecutive years. It means that their ages differred 
by one year. Yudhisthira was the oldest, Bhima was junior to him by one 
year, and Arjuna was junior to Bhima by one year. Nakula and Sahadeva 
were twins of Madri. Whenever Krsna came to the Pandavas, he bowed 
down to Yudhisthira and Bhima, and embraced Arjuna, while Nakula and 
Sahadeva bowed down to Krsna. This shows that Arjuna and Krsna 
were ot the same age. Mbh. I 134 (Kumbhakonum ) tells that Kisna was 
senior to Arjuna by three months. Thus if we know the age of Arjuna during 
the war, the age of Krsna becomes known.* 

Drona’*^. 125,73 tells that Drona was 85 at the time of war. Assuming Arjuna 
to be junior to Drona by about 15 years, we get the age of Arjuna to be 70. 
This can be verified in another way. Virata. 43. 6 tells that Arjuna was 
wielding a bow for 65 years. We know that Arjuna began his bow practice 
when he was a bala i. e. when he was about six, which means that the age of 
Arjuna at the time of the Kuru war was 70-71. Rajasuya sacrifice took place 
some 15-16 years before the Kuru war. Thus the age of KrHna at the Rajasuya 
was about 55. 

* It is interesting to note that Nilakantha translates * Ae'iti-pancakah to mean 400, even 
thoxigh he himself cites * Asi'tikaparah ’ as a variant reading, which can only mean moro 
than 80, and thus suggest that 85 is the correct translulion, The correctness of 85 can bo 
verified as follows, Adi. 130. 41 tells that Drona and Driipada were of the same age. 
Drona had married a sister of Krpa, who was the tutor of Dhanurveda to the Pandava 
‘jKumaras*, before Drona took the charge. As'vatthaman, the son of Drona must he of 
the same age as that of the Pandavas, because Drona had gone to Drupada to request him 
as a friend to remove his poverty, as he could not afford to give milk to As'vatfebruuan and 
he was cheating the child by giving him water whitened w itli flour. Drupada fiat'y refused 
to recognize friendship in childhood. Enraged by this insult he came over to Krpa, his 
brother-indaw, who was teaching the Pandava boys. Later, Blnsma appointed him 
as a teaoher of the boys after the famous incident of lifting up the play stick, which had 
fallen in a deep dry well, by Drona. 

We further know that Draupadi was married to Arjuna when her ago was 17-18. If Drona 
Is 400, Drupada also would be 400, and would thus lead to unnecessary anom-xlies. Thus 
the ftge of Prona was 85, and the age of Prupada must also he the same* 
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TO 

VES'YA; SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS 

By Prof. Dr. Ludwik Sternbach 

In my “Vei^ya; bynonyms and Aphorisms” published in 
‘Bharatiya Vidya’ Vol. IV, Part I and II and in ‘Bharatiya Vidya 
Miscellany’, 1945 I quoted two hundred thirtyfive synonyms for the 
word “prostitute”, six for the word “prostitution”, seven for the 
word “multitude of prostitutes”, five for the word “guardian of 
prostitutes”, seven for the word ‘‘prostitutes’ salary”, seven for the 
word “lover of prostitutes” twentyfour for the word “brothel”, 
thirty for the word “procuress”, and quoted approximately one 
hundred aphorisms connected with venal love. 

I pointed out in the preface that I neither exhausted all the 
synonyms of the word veiyd, nor quoted all the aphorisms relating 
to venal Jove. 

More than one year has p,assed since my paper on “Ve^ya...” 
appeared and during which I continued my studies on subjects not 
related to kdma and lexicography. However, I kept my publication 
on 'De^yd in mind and my further research revealed additional twenty- 
three synonyms for the word “prostitute”, three for the word 
“prostitutes’ salary”, one for the word “brothel” and five for the 
word “procuress”, hence, I believe, it is appropriate to present this 
paper. 

In the present paper the same writing-symbols are employed, 
in particular, the asterisks^ In the second part, regarding apho- 
risms, I shall quote them according to their sense. In this paper 
I try rather to give a nice English translation of the aphorisms, 
than a literary one, as I tried to give in the first part of my 
“Ve^ya...”. 

I must also apologize for many mistakes, in particular, print- 
ing errors in the first part of my “Ve^ya...”. Because of many 
Sanskrit and foreign words in the text it was very diflScult to make 
proper corrections and many mistakes have been overlooked. 

1 The first figure shows where the word should be inserted, and the second 
in- brackets ( ) the ordinal number of the aphorisms. 
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I. Additional Synonyms of The Word “Prostitute” 

**ia and ib. (236,237). ATisKADAVAKl-a«i° (over)+from °skand 
( to leap). 

Leaping over, a procuress of abortion, a courtezan. 

I met the word atislcadavarl in the meaning of a 
courtezan in Vdjasmieyi-Samhitu (ed. by A. Weber, 
Berlin-London, 1852) (30,14). Identically Apaskadvari 
in Taittirlya Brdhmana (III-4, 1 1,1). See “Vedic Index’’ 
by Macdoneli. and Keith (London 1912), (Vol.I. p.481). 
**ic. (238). ATlTVARl-««r (over )+from V ( to walk). 

Walking over, a walker, a courtezan. 

I met the word atUvarl in the meaning of a courtezan in 
Vdjasancyi-Sarhhitd ( ed. by A. Weber, Berlin-London 
1852) (30,14). See “Vedic Index” by Macdonell and 
Keith (London 1912) ( Vol. I. p. 481 ), 

*92a. (239). N7\KADHiPA-ndZ;^° ( heaven (ruler). 

A courtezan of Indra, an Apsaras. 

I met this word in the sense of an Apsaras in 
Naisadhacarita. 

*92b. (240;). NAKANARi-ndto° ( heaven )+°ndri (female, woman). 
A heavenly woman, an Apsaras. 

I met this word in the sense of an Apsaras in Kath. 

*92c. (241 ). NAKAPURAMDHRl-wj^‘a° {hedLven) +°purarhdhrl (married 
woman ) 

A heavenly married woman, an Apsaras 

I met this word in the sense of an Apsaras in Bdlard- 
mdyana. 

*92d (242). NakavanitJwwI;'*® ( heaven ) 4- (sweetheart). 
A heavenly girl, an Apsaras. 

I met this word in the sense of an Apsaras in Hem. 

*92e. ( 243 ). NakastrI-wo^c*® ( heaven ) 4- ( woman ). 

A heavenly woman, an Apsaras, 

I met this word in the meaning of an Apsaras in 
Kath. 

*"'^933. (244). NRTU-from nart (to dance). 

A dancer, a courtezan. 

34 Hr. R. HT. * ’ 
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I met this word in the meaning of a. courtezan in 
Rv. (I-92-4): 

“ She like a dancer ( nrtu ) puts her broidered garments 

j ) 

on 

**ii3a. (245). PRAupHANGANA-p^'attdfea’ (impudent) °anganCi 

(woman). 

An impudent woman, a prostitute. 

I met this word in the meaning of a prostitute in Bharti. 
(III*-33). However, it should be noted that this word 
could also mean in this text an impudent woman, not 
necessarily a prostitute. 

**i 38 a. (246). RAjAYiTRi-from ray (to dye). 

A dyeing woman, a woman dedicated to sensuality, a 
prostitute. 

I met this word in the meaning of a prostitute in VCija- 
saneyi.Sarhkitd (ed. by A. Weber Berlin-London, 1852) 
(30, 12). See also Taittinya Brahmana (III-4, 7 i ). 

195a. (247). VEs'YAKAMiNl-'(’e6''^d °( prostitute ) (loving 
woman ). 

t 

A loving prostitute, a prostitute. 

I met this word in the meaning of a prostitute in Fard- 
hamihira’s Brhat-Sarhhitd. 

21 la. (248). SAUHARANAlRl-sdd^drana°(common)+Vr4 (connected 
with ). 

A common woman, a harlot. ■ 

Probably it is the misspelt word sddhdranastrl, I met 
this word spelt in this way, in the sense of a prostitute 
in Dasarupa of Dhananjaya (ed. by C. O. Haas', New 
York, 1912 ) p. 48. 

II. Other Additional Synonyms 

APPENDIX IV : 

5a. (8). VE^YAPANA-res'yd ®( prostitute )+ ’‘pawn, (money, salary). 
Prostitutes’ salary. 

I met this word in the meaning of salary of a prostitute 
in Mrcch. 
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* 73 . (9, lo). SULKA. 

Price, value, prostitute’s salary. 

I met this word in the meaning of a prostitute’s salary in 
Kath. and Marhandeya-Purana. 

Asahaya (ctd Ndrada-Smrti-lntr. 20/25 ) hi the division 
of eighteen titles of law and subdivision of “ Non- 
payment of wages” mentions in the fourth point Painty a- 
STRl^uLKA <3. prostitutes’ salary. [Pamjastrf (prostitute) 
+°sulka ( salary ) ] 

APPENDIX VI: 

2ia. (25). V’ESYAVASA-resi/d'^ (propostitute) 4 -°'yasa; (dwelling 
place ). 

Brothel. 

I met this word in the sense of a brothel in Raj. Tar. 

APPENDIX VII : 

18a. (31). MASoPAVASiNl-masa'’ ( moon ) + (from ^vas°- 

to wear). 

A woman wearing clothes during the night, a lascivious 
woman, a procuress. 

I met this word in the meaning of a procuress in S'tika- 
saptati in Lassen’s Anthology, p.43. 

24a. (32). Vesy AG AM iN--'eesya° (prostitute )-f-5'd'OTm (a man having 
sexual intercourse, attaining). 

He who is attaining prostitutes, a pimp. 

This word is quotgd in the meaning of a pimp in Sir 
Monier Monier.William’s a Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, Oxford 1899. 

24b. ( 33 ). Ve^y AGHA'f AKA-'yesyd® (prostitute)+°5'fta/:aAa(from °ghaf- 
to procure). 

A man who procures prostitutes, a pimp. 

This word is quoted in the meaning of a pimp in Sir 
Monier Monier-William’s A Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, Oxford 1899. 

24c. (34). VEiYACARYA-w4f«/a“ (prostitute)+°cdr^a (from “car^-to 
go, to cause to copulate). 

A man who causes prostitutes to copulate, a pimp* 
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I met this word in the meaning of a pimp in Hem. See 
also in Sir Monier Monier-Wieliam’s A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Oxford 1899. 

31a (35)- STRivvAVAHARiN-sin’ ( woman ) +®vyavaAarm (transa- 
cting, dealing with, practising business). 

A man who practises business with woman, a pimp. 

I met this word in the meaning of a pimp in K. ( 125/9, 

10).^ 

III. Additional Aphorisms 

None of these additional synonyms describes any positive 
characteristic of courtezans. For instance in MBh. it is stated 
that her praise brings death. We read there: 

“He who is praised by a gambler,, a wandering actor, or a 
prostitute, will not remain alive’’.^ 

Prostitutes’ {'praudhangand) temptations threaten every- 
body’s peace of mind,, states Bhar” in one of the most profound, 
aphorisms: 


sqT^rcfr: i K. (125/9-10). 

This para is a part of book IT. adhy. 27, prak. 44 of K. entitled 
dealing with prostitutes, their rights, and duties, etc. In 
this connection it must be .added that all the “husbands” who were actors 
(nafa), dancers (nartaka), singers (ijdyaka), wandering actors, or 
singers ( cararirt ), musicians ( vaJaAa ), buffoons ( rope-dancers 

(plauaka), mimic players (kuillava) and jugglers («a?i6AiA;a) must 1)6 
considered as pimps as they live on the intrigues of their wives. This 
is evident from Mdnava-Dharmasastra ( VIII-362) where we read: 

ff ^ ii 

and Medha.’s commentary on Man. (¥111-362) srsii^ 

5355frf'iT‘arRjr^ci’ 5rqr^«rf% ^ i’ 

the more so as 1 

Kam. (262/2-7) states: 

arq-SBlHO 

Jayamahgala comment.ary states it clearly that the wives of mimic 
players are prostitutes. We read there: 

’TRIT 1 ( Kam. 263/5 ) 

We have also seen before that a nati, cdravinikd, or a female dancer 
were prostitutes. 

A A =^1^: i 

A II 

MBh. (Y-1442b-1443a) also quoted in I. 9. No. 4838. 
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“Birth is menaced by death, beautiful youth is threatened 
by senility, contentment through pursuit of wealth, peace of mind is 
endangered by the lustful temptations of prostitutes, virtues are 
prey to jealousies, forest-retreats are harassed by wild beasts, kings 
are burdened by evil men, and vigour as well as magnificency may 
decline with time; what is safe from destruction? — and what does not 
bring destruction?’’^ 

Therefore, a prostitute should be shunned, states Vikram. 
in the following w'ords: 

“Gambling, eating of meat, drinking of intoxicating beve- 
rages, prostitutes (vesyd), hunting, theft, another’s wife, these evils, 
these heavy sins, should be avoided by sages”.* 

She should be avoided not only by men, but even by 
women because association with them ruins the woman’s character, 
is stated in Hit. : 

“Unrestrained liberty, residenence in the father’s house 
(after the consummation of marriage), meeting with persons on 
occasion of festive gatherings, a loose living in the vicinity of men, 
meeting in a company, dwelling in a foreign country, association 
with women of bad character (prostitutes), constant violation of 
one’s proper conduct, the old age’of the husband or his jealousy or 
his absence in a foreign land — these are the causes of the ruin of 
a woman’s character”.® 

The prostitutes, states Paflc., in a similar aphorism already 
quoted,'^ are enemies of woman of good family : 

Bhartr. (111-33) also quoted in 1. S. Ko. 311. 

2 # iri^t su i 

Vikram. ( 267 ), as quoted in I. S. No. 1262. 

Hit, ( 1-5, 114) according to M. K. Kale’s edition and translation. 

^rrdt ?tsir < 
sTTOif Jirg-w ftrjrr: ii 

4 In “Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany”, 1945 (p. 10 }~Vrddha- 
cmakya. 
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“A learned man is hated (is counted as enemy) by the stupid, 
as the rich man by the poor ; a godless one by the pious man, 
and an unchaste woman {asatl) by a woman of good family”.^ 

They (ws'i/a) are ruthless and even ignore the sufferings of 
others, states Fr(ic?/iacana%ct in the following words 

“A king, prostitute, Yama, fire, robber, child, beggar, or 
village-mayor, none of these eight notice anguish of neighbours”.® 

Prostitutes, being bad creatures, endeavour to present 
themselves in a better light by pretending to be ashamed. That is 
evident from an aphorism in Paflc., thus : 

“An unchaste woman seems ashamed, salt-water seems 
cool, a hypocrite seems sincere (wise), and a flatterer seems truthful 
(speaks nicely)”.^ 

However, in reality, they cannot be modest, because modesty 
would ruin them, it is said in Hit.’ : 

“ BrShmapas are ruined when discontented, and kings when 
contented, a harlot full of modesty is ruined and so are ladies of 
family, if without modesty”.® 

Some women, like prostitutes, do not care for others but for 
their own pleasures, we read in t,he Pailc. : 

“ The wench cares not 
A straw to miss 


Pafio. ed. by Bueiileb and Kieluoun in “Bombay Sanskrit Series”, 
Bombay (1-21, 416). 

2 This aphorism was already quoted by me, but without quoting the text. 

See “Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany”, 1945 (p. 13). 

3 usrr ^5^11 i 

5T 3rr?rf?^ sisnfr Jinravjqi: ii 

Vrddhacanakya (XVII-19) also quoted in I. S. No. 4941. 

4 3Ttnft 5crcim i 

fsprstm II 

Pailc. ed. by Bukhler .and Kielhorn in “Bombay Sanskrit Series”, 

Bombay (I~22, 418). 

5 And other sources. This is a similar aphorism to that quoted in my 
“Vesya...” in “Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany”, 1945 (p. 2), 

5Ter 

Hit. (III-7, 64) according to M. ft, Kale’s edition and translation, 
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The covered couch, 

The husband’s kiss, i 

The pleasant bed ; 

In place of this 
She ever seeks 
A stolen bliss. 

For stranger men 
The slut will see 
The ruin of 
Her family. 

The world’s reproach, 

The jailer’s key- 
Will risk a death 
She cannot flee”.^ 

Corresponding to the latter is also the aphorism taken from 
Hit., where we read: 

“There is no one who is disagreeable to women, nor one 
who is beloved by them ; but they ever long for a new one, like 
cows seeking fresh grass in a forest”.^ 

Prostitutes are not only immodest, but like Kings knowingly 
commit sins. • 

This is evident from a long aphorism quoted in Raj. Tar. in 
which inter alia it is said : 

“ To themselves, both prostitutes and kings say: it is a sin 
to even harbour thoughts on ‘that, ’-and they commit ‘that’ I ”.® 

farer n 

Pafic. in the Paficakhyanaka recension of Purnabhadra, ed. J. HbbteIi 
in “Harvard Oriental Series”, Vol, XI, (1-4, 135). 

Translation by A. W. Rydek. 

Hit. (IV-3, 7 ) according to M. R. Kale’s edition and translation, 

q' ^ % ?r»Jr II 

(IV-62Gsqq). 
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Another example of a comparison between a prostitute 
[vdravildsini) and a king (state-policy), is made in Hit. where 
we read : 

“ May peace be over for the delight of all victorious kings ; 
may the good be free from calamities ; may the glory of the virtuous 
ever increase ; may state-policy, like a harlot, abiding in the minds 
of ministers, ever kiss their mouths ; and may there be great 
rejoicing among people day by day ! 

XXX 

In the first part of my “ Vesya...” I have already quoted 
many aphorisms showing that prostitutes are not attached to any 
particular man and make love to men for the purpose of getting 
money. Some further aphorisms on this subject may be quoted from 
S'drngadharas Paddhati that prostitutes abandon a man without 
money. We read : 

“ Birds fly from a fruitless tree, gulls (?) desert an arid 
lake, bees leave a withered flower, gazelles depart from a burnt 
forest, prostitutes abandon a man without money, ministers 
renounce a fallen king. Everybody feels the attraction of something 
(because of) something; who then is intrinsically dear to 
another?”.® 

and again 

“Prostitutes abandon a man who has no more money, people 
the fallen sovereign, birds a fruitless tree, and guests the house after 
repast ’'.® 

This is the more understandable as even wives abandon their 
husbands deprived of wealth, as it is stated in a beautiful aphorism 
from Hit. : 


1 f%3rf5f;rf*T^5 snTR-' H?:r i 

Hit. (IV-12, 139) aoeording to M. R. Kale’s edition and translation. 

2 isSfoiu® ersrfjfT %iTr: w- uirnt; irgvr ^^4 i 

3^ ^f-rT RftioT: H#: ii 

Also quoted in Saptaratna (4). VHnarya^uka (8) and cited in I. S. No. 
2883. 

3 3^4 SRT w I 

ifinr 3^5ir =m»q'i>mr n 

Yrddhncanakya (11-17) also quoted in T. S. No. 4875, already mentioned 
in ^‘Supplement to Bharatiya "Vidya Miscellany”, 1945 (p. 8). 
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“A man does not attain a position of being served by reason 
of other family-observances ; a man without wealth is abandoned 
even by his wife ; how much more then by others ? 

The prostitutes take advantage of the present and of the 
future and make love to men for the sole reason of getting money 
states Pane, in the Tantrakhyayika version, where we read : 

“They take advantage of the present and of the future in 
obtaining as many presents as possible from their clients by making 
love to them, and prostitutes do so for the sole reason of getting 
money, because as desire awakens from tipsiness, and love awakens 
with desire, and senses awaken with eating, still all are ruled by 
money. With quest of money, regardless of manner, all business 
ensues, like nectar (honey) from stamens." 

Prostitutes for the purpose of getting lovers and money 
dress themselves nicely, states Hit. in the following words: 

“Fools, like harlots, for the sake of pelf, deck their persons 
again and again, and make themselves subseivient to others.’’® 

Prostitutes gain money day by day as long as they are young 
and should have intercourse with many many men and not with one 
only, the procuress MohauT advises her daughter — the prostitute 
DohanT, in Pane, in tlie TantrrikhyayiUa version, saying: 

“Why my daughter, do you waste your youth embracing one 
man only? To prostitutes suit amoiirous sport with many men. 
There is one man leaving, as another, enters, whilst the third 

Hit. (I1.-1:, 92) aiGcordiiig to M. II. Kale’s edition and translation. 

313^1(1 ff i 

Jig 11 

Pane, in the Tanlrakhyayika recension, ed. by J. Hkrtbl in “The Harvard 

Oriental Series”, Vol. XIV, Appendix I. ( p. 13<j/ll-17), partly already 

mentioned by me without ijuoting the text. 

siriJir HFfiei 'id'i^r'^iiii: n 

Hit. (11-24) according to M. il. Kalb’s edition and translation 

35 *rr. % Jir 
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awaits at the door. Therefore prostitutes prosper day by day as 
long as youth remains.” ^ 

Because, the procuress continues, such a prostitute will be 
derided by other prostitutes: 

“But you, attached to one man only, are ridiculed by others 
{soil, prostitutes) who pride themselves upon having intercourse 
with many men.” * 

It is proverbial that a prostitute is taken by whosoever 
wants her and pays for it, and that she gives pleasure for a short 
time only.® 

We read in Vrddhacapakya: 

“Of what use is wealth, which like a wife belongs to one only, 
and which cannot be used, as a prostitute is used, by passers-by.* 

However, a courageous person appropriates her, it is stated 
in Pane.: 

“ A timid person pays homage to fortune in thoughts only, as 
one would contemplate an aloof woman. However, a brave person 
(pays homage to fortune) as he appropriates a prostitute, with 
courage as in battle.” ® 

qftscrft: 11 

Pane, in the Tantrakhyayika recension, ed. by J. Heutel in “The Harvard 
Oriental Series”, Yol. XIV Appedix I. (p. 136/6-9). 

2 cqi rfsar n 

Pane, in the Tantrakhyayika recension, ed. by J. Heutel in “The 
Harvard Oriental Series”. Vol. XIV, Appendix I. (p. 136/10). 

See Kaj. Tar. (IV-321): 

gqqTqn qrf-T iqqrqft Jruvifti: ^ t-' grq n 

4 Pk qqr c^^^qr qr qg^ %qv5r i 
qr q umr-qr qfq^qg^q^ n 

Pane. ed. .by "Buehlbb and Kielhobn in “Bombay Sanskrit Series”, 
Bombay (II-.5, 134 and V-4 37) also quoted in Vrddhacav^kya (XVl-12 ) 
and in I. S. No. 1749. 

5 ¥tq I 

q»jq^qf«q^q ii 

Pane. ed. by Bueulkb and Kieluobn in “Bombay Sanskrit Series” 
(in-3, 149), also quoted in I. S.'No. 2877. 
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Bhartrhari in a beautiful aphorism puts the question 
forward whether prostitutes should be visited, and states: 

“ Esteemed persons, who have first rejected their aversions 
and who are personally acquainted with the gist of the matter, can 
tell us with full certainty whether one should visit valleys of 
mountains, or prostitutes smiling affectionately.”^ 

As prostitutes strive for money only, they should choose a 
proper man, i. e. such a one who will spend much money for her. 
In the Tantrfikhyayika version of Pane., Mohani, the procuress 
gives the following advise to her daughter Dohani, a prostitute: 

“Call to men proud of their wealth, who are pleased to 
displace other lovers, who have social intercourse with courtiers 
( Vila), who are coddled by their fathers, who spend money freely, 
who enjoy life, and who are amourons”.^ 

XXX 

Though, as we have seen above, prostitutes are usually 
despised, they are considered to be better than lascivious women of 
good family who are much worst, for : 

“ Better to have an empty cow-pen than a naughty ox ; better 
to have courtezan for wife than an immodest woman of family ; bet- 
ter a residence in forest than in the* city of a thoughtless king ; bet- 
ter is the abandonment of life than approaching the base wfith a 
request ”. 

This is a wise opinion of Hit.° 


RtT’^r-' l%g gyrmigti ii 

Bhartr. (T-18) and otliers. Also quoted in I. S. 2177. 

Paflc. in the Tantrakhyayika recension ed. J. Heutel in the ‘^Harvard 
Oriental Series”, Vol. XIV, Appendix I. (p. 136/18-20). 

3 qt ^qr q q' qt jefqfit 

qt ^qqr qffi g jgrfqjfkrr ^qg; • 
qt qrfitsco^ g ggrf^qirfqqgt 
qt qpjRqrqt g ggrggrgigqqn- ii 

Hit. (1-5, 1 38) according to *IVI.. R. Kale’s edition and translation. 



The Varuna Hymns in the Rgveda* 

By Dr. V. M. Apte 

TRANSLATION II. 28. (i) 

May this (prayer) of the wise son of Acliti, the Self-ruler, overpower 
by its greatness all (things) existent {adnti). The god who is exceedingly 
pleasant for worship — (of that god i. e.) of the powerful Varuna, (do) I crave 
a fine commemoration (through my prayer). 

NOTK8 TI. 28. (1) 

(a) What is to bo supplied after iddm^ Sayaua supplies “oblation’’ or 

“praise” which is quite ]U)ssible; hotter would be brahman ( A v. harrsma) “prayer” 
because tlje root in it, brh means “to swell, rise” and the idea of the sacred 
s]»ell of prayer, swelling gradually in power so as to rise superior to all existing 
things suits the tremls of the first heinisiich eminently; cf. the words: Jrrhdd 
vaJfema “powerfully may we speak” in the refrain of this Mandala. (d) Kvrit in 
suklrti (a Karma-dhiiraya cd.) is from the root Kr {Kir or Ear, acc. to Grassmaii) 
in the sense “to commemorate” and has the meanings “commemoration” “praise” 
(T. 60. 7) and “glory” (V. 10. 4), the first of which suits our verse. What 
the poet craves for, is that “fine frenzy” which will enable him to commemorate 
the god in a beautiful manner. Varuna is called sakvrti (a Bahuvrlhi) in I. 
1 3. The root bhiks is similarly used with nnma ( VII. 32. 17) and with 

{buktcna bhikse) sumathn, (I. 171. 1). * 

TRANSLATION IL 28. ( 2 ) 

Under thy iurisdiclion (vraidX niay we be blessed, praising (thee, as 
we are), O Varuna, well-intentioned ( m-adhyah ), at the approach of the Dawns 
rich in cows, (praising) like the fires singing, day after day. 

NOTES IL 28. (2) 

(b) I. 70. 4 in which smidkih qualifies Agni shows tliat the word must 

also mean ‘of good mind, will or intent’ in addition to meaning ‘of good devotion’ 
elsewhere. The antonym dnrd-dhi ‘having an evil intention’ points in the 
same direction. For this pada, Geldner aptly compares I. 16. 9c. (d) jara- 

mdndh is the present participle of .Tr, which as Neisser ( Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
XITT, 298) has shown, moans not only ‘to wake up’ but also ‘to sing or praise’. 
The meaning ‘waking up early’ assigned to the word here by Geldner, does 
not suit the simile. An upamdna to the praising or chanting poet-priests is 
expected in (d) and only ‘singing or praising’ fires could be that. Now Agni 
is the divine counterpart of the earthly priesthood. In I. 94. 6, it is said 
that he combines in himself the functions of the various human priests such 
as the Adhvaryu, the Hotr, tlie Prasasty, the Potr, the Purohiia and that he 


** The firsb iiisbalmenfc covering KV. 1.24. 6-15; 25. 1-6 was published in the Jan.- 
February 1947 issue of tho BkCvratlya VUlya and the soaoad in8talrn3it> covering RV. I. 25, 
7~21 in bhe May-Juno 1847 issue. 
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knows the duties of every priest. The crackle of the sacred lires looked upon 
as the song of praise is (in ilio opinion of the writer), the common property 
i^mdhdra%ia dharma) of the simile. 

TRANSLATION 11 . 28. (3) 

May we be, in llie keepini^ ( s ar tninh ) of thee, the widel)^ renowned one, 
wlio liast nuiny heroes ( at tliy command ), O Vanina, O Leader 1 Ye unde- 
ccivablc sons of Aiiiti, put up with us (jko/j. abld hmm(tdfvarrh) for kinship, 

{ ye ) gods I 

NOTES II. 28. (3) 

(b) Varuna is addressed as the Leader, evidently as the chief of the 
Adilyas, who are invoked in the second hemistich. When one Aditya is 
mentioned, Varuna is generally meant, as in the next verse, (d) The number 
of Adityas is once stated to 1)0 seven (IX. 114. 3) and also eight (X. 72. 8), 
Martanda being added to the seven. 11. 27. 1 gives the names of six Adityas: 
Varuna, Mitra, Aryamaii, Bhaga, J)a,ksa and Amsa. But Surya is also a son of 
Aditi ( X. 88. 11; VTIL 101. 11). Saviti; is added to the first four names in 
VI ll. 18.3 and Indra is coupled with Vanma, as an Aditya, once (VJl.Sh. 4). 
There is thus vagueness both as regai'ds the names and the number of the 
SODS of Aditi, though jo post-Vodic literature they are definitely the twelve 
sun-gods, connected (apparently) with fhe twelve* munths, with Visnu r'ls the 
greatest of them all. 

TRANSLATION IL 28. (4) 

The Aditya, the Disposer (vidharia) let them [ .s‘cn/;=:Sindhus ] fov^t^g 
the Sindhus follow the Rta of Varuna; tiliey tire not nor leave off; like birds, 
tliey lly fast, (so as to go) round the earth {imrijman). 

NOTES II. 28. (4) 

sIm : an enclitic part icle, restricted to the RV, where it is used as an 
acc. of all numbers and genders, in the third person representing a substantive 
which gcrerally precedes but sometimes follows (as Iierc) and is usually placed 
between a proposition and its verb ( V(x8. 249). in-dhartn: the propriety of 
this epithet is explained l>y one of the two cosmogonic theories (not mutually 
exclusive) of the RV, namely that which looks upon the world as the result 
of a mechanical production involving the twin processes of setting np and setting 
a]>art In Vfl. 86, 1, for example, Varuna is described as propping apart 

heaven and earth. Relevant also are the passages: I.X. 107. 23 where Soma 
is said to have held apart {v? dharayah) the Samudra, for the gods; II, 13. 
7 (pointed out by Geldiier): “AVho (India) held apart fhe rivers” and II. 1. 3 
where Agni is called vidhartr ( Svho keeps asunder all things’), (b) For the 
special relation of Varuna to Rt/i whicli is, as it w^re, his exclusivft charge, 
see the paper of the writer ^The Bgoedic antecedents of Var Kona's l)Jnirma~pdia^ 
(BDCRI 1944). For Rta see his paper “ in the Bgv^da^^ (Silver Jubilee 
Volume of the ABORI) where he has shown that along with the well-known 
and indubitable secondary meanings of the word Rta [properly, The correct order 
of going’ or ‘the course of things’, from r ‘to go’] namely “Order or law prevailing 
iU the material world” order in the moral world as ‘Right’” and order in 
the religious world ast ‘Rite’”, the lias also preserved the fundamental 
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physical sense (the primary meanini^) of the word, namely ‘the path of the 
Zodiac’, from which the luminaries could not deviate, (d) papttbh: the 
perfect can be translated by the present, since its action includes the present 
especially when (as in our verse) it occurs by the side of actual present forms 
[in (b) and (c)]; pdrijman is tlio locative (used adverbially) of pdrijman, 
<lerivation and translation of which have been correctly given (in the writer’s 
opinion) by Oldenberg (SBE 46. 106): — “The word evidently is connected 
not with tlie verl) gam but witb ‘the earib’, of which we find the genitives : 
gmdh and jmdh'\ Tlie Sindhus whicli are thus described as moving ^so as to 
^iucircle the earili are not terrestrial rivers whicli could hardly be compared 
to flying birds, nor rain waters which do not pour down wiceasingly and cannot 
be compared to birds, but streams of ‘celestial waters (^elemental watery vapours)^ 
which because of tlieir role in the cosmogony and cosmology of tlie RV, as the 
creators of the world and as the primeval stuff out of which the universe is created 
and because of their close association with the sun and his rays and days and their 
upward movement must be “Cosmic waters” envisaged by the Rgvedic poets as a 
medium ( like the ether ) of the transmission of the Luminaries, by their constant 
circulation above and below tlie earth and are therefore described as following the 
Ria (tlie Zodiacal belt) in their movement. 

TRANSLATION IL 28. (5) 

Loose (off) sin from^me, as if (it were) a cord; let us promote the, 
ai)erture {khd) of thy Rta. O Vanina: of me weaving (asl am) a prayer 
let not the thread snap, nor let the measure of the worker crumble, before 
its time. 

NOTES II. 28. (5) 

(a) Cf. I. 24, where the same verb {irath as here) is used with enhmsi 
( = our ) and I. 24. 15®^ where it is used with pdsd ( = our raiand). So 
the two passages together contain qJl the elements of the simile, in our Piida 
(b) In the paper on Rta (referred to above), the writer has pointed out that 
words like Khd (here), irhga (VIII. 86. 5), hudhnd (III. 61. 7), prdsiti (X. 
92. 4) etc, used of Rtd and indicating its physical configuration or dimensions- 
— like aperture, peak, bottom and width (respectively), suggest a physical basis 
(the belt of the Zodiac) for Rta. Is there a reference in (c) and (b)to the ‘inner 
content’ (thought) and ‘external form’ (the metre) of poetry (respectively)? 

TRANSLATK 3 N IL 28. (6) 

Disengage {dpa.,.myak§a) instantly {u sn) fear from me, O Varuna, 
Act like a resting-place [rjrbhdya] to me, O Sovereign, O Ruler of Rta! 
Like the halter from a calf, loose sin (from me). (When) far from thee, I 
certainly do not {nald) command even the closing (of my eyes). 

NOTES 11. 28. (G) 

(a) dpo (Pp: Jipo) dpa + u, u is an enclitic particle which when 
employed deictically with verbs expressed the immediate commencement of an 
action and when followed by su has the sense ‘instantly’ ‘at once’ (MGVS 220-1 ). 
myaksa: That this root has the meaning of ‘holding to or sticking to’ (and the 
opposite of it, with dpa) has been shown conclusively by Max Muller (SBE. 32, 
185-88), hhiydsain must be read as bhydsa.n (Olden, aptly compares IX. 19. 6*), 
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grhhaya is 2. s. Ipv. of the Doinominative (like irathaya in v. 5 ) of grhhd^ used 
in Vir. 21. 2*^, in the sense of ‘something which holds, a resting-place' and so dnu 
grhhaya cannot mean (in the writer's opinion ) same thing as 

dmb (jrhdria (‘favour me’), which will be but a free rendering of it. The Deno- 
minative may also mean (see Trans, for one meaning) ‘Treat me as a resting-place’, 
‘would treat me’, ‘be at home with me'. (C) Cf. verse 5^, I. 24. 13^^, I. 24. 14^ 
for the use of the verb muc and the almost synonymous irath in connection with 
both: ^ Sin and hond\ Particularly interesting is the change of place of the 

ingredients of virtually one and the same simile: ‘Separate the halter from 
the calf’ (as in our verse) and ‘separate the calf from the halter’ (in VII. 86. 5'^)! 
(d) na-hi is the compounded form of 7 id which more commonly negatives 
emphatically a statement as something well-known and amounts to ‘ by no means’ 
‘certainly not’ (MVGS 237); Geldner seems to take it in the less common sense 
of ‘for not’ (denn nicht)^ syntactically joining (c) and ( d ), which also is a 
possibles costruction. There is, however, no clear logical connection of ideas 
between the two padas. Cav-a (though itsolf properly moaning ‘not even’) has 
the sense of ‘even’, not only when employed iji a supplementary clause after a 
n(‘gative but also in a single clauso-sentejico, after a negative as in our Pada 
(MVGS. 222-30). 

TRANSLATION II. >8. (7) 

(Strike) us not with the weapons, O V^riuia, which chastise (one) 
coininitting sin, in (the course of) thy search (for him). Not from light, may 
we go (away on) journeys; loose off well, (our) lapses [nifdhah] (from us) 
that we may live. 

NOTES 11. 28. (7) 

(a) A verb like,;a/u (which follows vadhdih in I. 94. 9®) is to be supplied,. 
A review of all the ifi and hti passages inclines the writer to take Istdn here, 
in the sense of ‘search’ or ‘wish’ preferably in the former senee, because Varuiia 
is especially the god who (the ever-watchfur6ne ) observes the truth and falsehood 
of men (Vll. 49. 3). The spies again who are stationed for secret investigation in 
the houses of men were primarily connected with Mitra and Varuna; the Iranian 
Miihra also has spies: (b) Geldner suggests an alternative construction for (a) 
and (b): ‘With the weapons (of those i. c. spies) who injure’ etc. probably to 
avoid the personification of vadhds involved in referring ye to them. Put vadhd 
is personified as iirhh and gohh in YII. 56. 17. (d) Although the meaning 
‘enemies’ or ‘despisers, scorners’ for mirdhah cannot be objected to as unsuitable, 
the preponderant use of the verb-forms ol irath ‘to loose’ (wither without vi) 
with words denoting ‘sins’ (I. 24. 15"^; II. 28. 5*^; IV. 12. 4; V. 85. 7; VII. 93, 7) 
as well as the use with the same of forms of the synonmous verbs 5rj.( V 11.^86. 5) and 
muc (II. 28, b®) inclines the writer to understand mrdh in the general sense of 
‘evil’, or ‘lapse’. This meaning, besides, is perfectly consistent with that of 
the root mrdh namely Ho neglect, ignore, leave behind or in the lurch’, ^o cease 
stop, give over’ and ‘to become inactive’. The RV rarely speaks of ‘enemies’ 
being ‘loosed oH” ! 

TRANSLATION 11 . 28. (8) 

All adoration (we addressed) formerly to llieo, O Vanina and now, as 
well as, in future, will we address (it), O Strong-born one; for (hi) in thee, 
indeed, as on a rock, abide the (ever-^ unshaken vratds, O Undeceivable One ! 
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NOTES IT. 28. (8) 

(b) apardm is antithetical to nundm (in I. 189.4 o. g. ). {c)tve: Loc. 
sing( = ) is really the regular form and the only one, in the RV. The irregular 

tvdyi begins to appear in the later Sanihitas. Kani in its unaccented form occurs 
only in the RV, always following the particles, nu sii hiy in the sense of ‘indeed’, 
(d) vfathiii: In his monograph All about Vratd in the Kgveda^ (BDCRI III) 
the writer has shown that the RV has preserved in many passages the primary or 
physical sense of vratd (to be derived from the root vrt and not from irr), namely 
‘route, fixed passage or round’, which is not to be deviated from by the Luminaries. 
For Varuna, ‘the Allcovcrer’ as the bed-rock of the vratdSj see notes on 
I. 24. 10, above, 

TRANSLATION 11 . 28. (9) 

Push {sdvi/i.) ofl {pdrd^ then {ddha\ the debts incurred by me; may I 
not enjoy with (vvhat is) made by others. ITulawncd still many 

dawlis, to be sure ordain us living, O Varuna, during those (dawns). 

NOTES 11. 28. (9) 

(a) rrjid means ‘dobL as well as ‘sin’ and illustrates in a way, the 
tendency af the Rgv(‘dic poets to tr(*at liguratively, a ‘material lapse’ (like ‘a 
financial debt ’ ) as a ‘moral’ one and versify ‘a moral lapse’ (like ‘sin’) as a 

‘material bond’ [pdki)\ In view of th<^ ni'xt Pada, rnd should moan hero 
‘(financial) debt’. ( h ) hhojam: root Ao. Inj. of hh'o.j which more likely has 
the sense of ‘enjoy’ than that of ‘to suffer ’here as in the majority of its uses in 
the RV, There is great force in fhe contoiiiion of Zimmerman [RSSL VIIP'*] 
^^bhuj with instrumental does not imply anything ])ad ; Say. ia correct in under- 
standing with a7iyd-krtena rather dlianena than e7iasd^\ Geldner (also Prof, 
Paranjpye ) .takes it in the sense of ‘to atone for’ (the wrong doings of others). 
Compare I. 72. 8, however, (d) sds with d may mean ‘to wish’ ‘to hope’, when 
used of mortals but signifies Mo order’, ‘to direct’ when used of the gods, whose 
‘ wishes ’ are simply ‘decrees’! Usas is particularly associated with the idea of 
inspiring living beings (jlvdm) to activity [I. 92. 9; IV. 51, 5; VII. 77. 1]. 
h mdhi should therefore, indicate ‘Conducting, guiding’, ‘instructing’ or 
‘commending’ (people to lead an active life, through the Lawns) rathm* than 
‘wishing’ or ‘hoping’ (that they may live), which has no suggestion of ii dynamic life. 

TRANSLATION II. 28. (10) 

Whoever, 0 King, (belie) my associate or friend, in sleep, speaks (of) 
(any) danger to me, the timorous one, or whoever (be he) a thief wlio wishes to 
molest us or a wolf , — from him, O Varuna do thou protect us. 

NOTES IL 28. (10) 

The translation is deliberately ambiguous, so as to admit of the same 
alternative constructions as the original! The possible meanings are; The 
friend in (a) may bo well-moaning and (1) forewarns the poet of some evil portend 
he himself has droaint of; (2) or he appears before the ])oet in a dream (dreamt 
by the jioet) and forewarns tlie poet of a coming danger; (3) or he may be a 
ifo-called friend, who utters a threat in a dream ( dreamt by the poet); or finally 
(4) the preudo-friend frightens him with the announcera ,:*lit of some evil ome» 
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dreamt of by himself (the friend)! In other words the svdpne might be an 
experience of the poet-speaker (which is more plausible) or if we supply drstam 
after svdpne as Sayana does, an experience of the friend and further the friend may 
be well-meaning or ill-meaning, the latter alternative })eing more probable, 
(d) refers to the ‘thief’ or ‘wolf’ without doubt and must in addition^ 

refer either to the ‘associate’ or ‘friend’ in (a); or to the bhaydin in {h), the 
construction confusing together the neuter and masculine w^ords : hhaydm and stendh 
etc. The writer is inclined to think thtit protection is sought from all sorts of 
people: from thieves, wolves and pseudo-friends who all play the same ‘frightful’ 
role. 

TRANSLATION II. 28. ( 1 1 ) 

May I not find tlie want {kimam) of a dear patron, (or) of a freely-giving 
friend. May I not (have to) stand down {ard fithd,) from well-controlled wealth. 
Loudly may we speak at divine worship, (blessed) with doughty hero(-son)s. 

NOTES 11. 28. (11) 

(a)and(b): The construction, (above) is better (in the opinion of the 
writer) than the one in which )iui(jhdnah (like bhuridhvnah and priydsya) is taken as 
an adjective qualifiying and meaning ‘bounteous’ or ‘potent’, dpeh appears 
(from a survey of all its uses in the KV) to mean ‘a f/iend in need (who is a friend, 
indeed)’! He seems to be a particularly sincere friend, who gives financial or 
other help to the poet, Ijy way of Daksina or in some other manner and almost 
enjoys the status of a near relation like a father; cf. I. 26. 3; 31. 1(5 etc. It is not 
impossible, {^though less probable) to construe the first hemistich as meaning: — ‘May 
I not^ film ( i. e. witness ) the destitution of my patron or friend ( c ) ‘ Well-controlled 
wealth’ evidently has reference to the w^ealtli in kine, horses and heroes who should 
be amenalde to discipline. 

(d) Geldner gives a very different version of this Pada : “Wir mochten 
das grosse Wort fiihren als iVIeister in der Weisheit. ” (May we swagger as 
Masters in knowledge or philosophy’). Viddthe which he renders as ‘Weisheit’ 
‘Wbrte der AVeisheit*, ‘weiserKede’ or ‘Kede’ is evidently derived l)y him from 
the root vid^ ‘to know’. Although no categorical statement can be made with 
regard to the correctness or otherwise of his meaning and etymology of the word, 
the writer inclines to the derivation (with 01d(‘nberg) from the root vidh ‘to 
worship’, thus giving it the sense of ‘divine worship’ or ‘cult’, and making it almost 
synonymous with yagnd. Compare the Naigharjituka 111. 17. (see Macdonell’s Vedic 
Reader, p. 56). Similarly, it is more likely (in the view of the writer) that 

is a Bahuvrihi compound meaning ‘having or commanding good heroes or 
champions or hero-sons Compare I. 116. 25: asyd pdtih syam sugdvah smi^rah: 
‘May I be the piaster of this (kingdom), possessing good cows (and) commanding 

good champions or sons’; and II. 40. 6 : rayim no dhatta Bestow 

on us wealth abounding in hero-sons’. 


36 vri. m. 







